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CAMPANINI REVIVES 
FRENCH OPERAS IN 
SECOND N. Y. WEEK 


‘ Delléas et Mélisande”’ and 
“Louise’’ Finely Produced by 
Chicago Forces—Garden Called 
a Marvelous ‘“‘Mélisande’’—Vix 
Arouses Warm Admiration in 
Title R6le of Charpentier Work 
—  Muratore a Superb “Des 
Grieux’”’ in “‘ Manon’’—“Lucia”’ 
Brings Galli-Curci’s Second Ap- 
pearance — Latter Cheered by 
Vast Audience--Raisa Triumphs 
in ‘‘Aida’? and “‘Cavalleria’’— 
Melba Tumultuously Welcomed 
in Return as ‘‘Marguerite’’ in 


‘Faust’’ : 


NEP YORK’S acquaintance with the 
greater “Manon,” as our_rabid anti- 
Puccinites love to term the Massenet 
work, was renewed on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 30. 

Genevieve Vix was the Manon, but 
it must be recorded that the supreme fig- 
ure of the opera was the impersonator 
of Des Grieux, the tenor who has come to 
rehabilitate the French tradition of the 
chevalier’s réle—Lucien Muratore. 

Muratore was the sun and moon of the 
performance, and this is not meant to 
slight the artistry of Dufranne, the Les- 
caut, and some of the others, but this 
night belonged to the tenor by right of 
conquest. 

Mile. Vix passed through her opening 
arias and the “2 duet without 





a Paris” 
event, and she negotiated the second act 
with similar results, but later an an- 


nouncement was made asking indulgence © 


as she was suffering from a cold. Under 
these circumstances it would be discour- 
teous to apply a critical measurement to 
her performance. » 

Muratore’s Des Grieux was the em- 
bodiment of grace and style. One for- 
gets his occasional vocal lapses, in the 
velvet elegance, sweep and fiery elo- 
quence of his interpretation, viewed as 
a whole. His “Réve” and his acting in 
the Seminary scene and his final “Ma- 
non!” would alone suffice to mark. the 
master. The applause for him was long 
and thunderous after each scene and high 
note. Gustave Huberdeau was dignified 
and convincing in the réle of the Comte 
des Grieux. Others in the cast were 
Defrere as de Bretigny, Dua as Guillot, 
Maxwell, Pruzan, Sullivan, Berat, Mi- 
nerva and Meyer. 

The orchestra was permitted to over- 
power the singers at times. Charlier 
conducted. (A. H.) 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


From a purely musical point of view 
the most important musical event of the 
Chicago Opera Company’s residence up 
to that date happened Thursday after- 
noon of last week when “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” was restored to the acquaint- 
ance of New York. Almost exactly ten 
years before Oscar Hammerstein had re- 
vealed to Americans this opera, pro- 
claimed the most revolutionary since 
Wagner, hailed by its admirers as the 
embodiment of perfection in the music 
drama and deeply execrated by dissenters 
from the newer French methods. Since 


the Manhattan closed its doors Debussy’s 
work was done here only once, when the 
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ANNA FITZIU 
Brilliant Young American Soprano, Who Is Singing ‘Leading Réles with the Chi 


cago Opera Association. 


(See Page 4) 





Campanini people spent a month of Tues- 
day nights at the Metropolitan. Last 
week there prevailed so deep a curiosity 
regarding “Pelléas” that the Lexington 
Theater held one of the most musi- 
cally select audiences thus far seen 
there. In ten years much has happened 
in music. New vistas have been opened, 
new audacities perpetrated, new per- 
spectives established. _ Debussy is no 
longer a debatable theorem. Time has 
neither elevated him to the plane of su- 
preme revelation nor repudiated his art as 
sensation-mongering charlatanry. After 
what manner would this creation, of all 
his works, commend itself to a more 
emancipated state of musical under- 
standing? Had it aged, had it lost the 
quality of a recondite document, had the 
subtle savor of its mystical charm 
gone out through the popular familiarity 
with the devices by which it was at- 
tained? To those who have loved the 
opera the answer must have been awaited 
with trepidation. To renew acquaintance 
with a work of this sort is a good deal 
like rereading a once favorite novel. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


It speaks greatly for the beauty of 
“Pelléas” as an art-work that to-day, 
with its musical idiom the property of 
conservatory pupils and exploited jaunti- 
ly even by the writers of popular tunes, 
its haunting loveliness, its incomparable 
felicity as a monumental achievement, 
and its soul-searching eloquence should 
have remained as intact as proved the 
case. To be sure, the vicissitudes of 
time have not left Debussy’s music un- 
touched. Some of it—pages in the first 
and second acts especially—have worn 
thin. Somehow, too, the impression will 
not down that Debussy’s heightened 
speech, with its insistence upon the in- 
flection of normal speech rather than any 
melodic furtherance thereof succumbs to 
precisely that artificiality it aims to 
avoid. Cantillation ’ never carries the 
same conviction as Wagnerian arioso, or 
“speech-song.” 

But these and other things of the sort 
are venial faults. It remains unanswer- 
able that “Pelléas” is exquisitely, poign- 
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YSAYE TO CONDUCT 
NEXT CINCINNATI 
MAY FESTIVAL 


Belgian Violinist and Leader En- 
gaged to Direct the Large Chor- 
al and Orchestral Forces—Will 
Also Be “‘Guest”’ at Pair of Con- 
certs—Victor Herbert’s Engage- 
ment Is Extended—Symphony 
Delights Soldiers at Kentucky 
Camp — Hadley and Gabrilo- 
witsch to Succeed Present Guest 


INCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—Eugen 
Ysaye has been engaged as con- 
ductor of the Festival which will be held 
May 7-10. Dr. Kunwald was the last 
conductor. The famous Belgian violin 
virtuoso, who for years conducted in 
Europe, was recently engaged for a pair 
of concerts as guest leader of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but arrangements for 
engaging him for the great May Fes- 
tival were completed only yesterday. 

The Symphony Orchestra has again 
been engaged for the Festival. The 
chorus has been rehearsing for over two 
years and on this occasion will be sup- 
ported by a chorus of 700 public school 
children and 300 boys. 

Mr. Ysaye will conduct these giant 
forces as well as supervise the symphonic 
features of the elaborate program. 

The engagement of Victor Herbert as 
guest conductor of the Symphony has 
been extended so as to embrace the popu- 
lar concert on Feb. 17, which will be his 
final,appearance here at the present time. 
So Mr. Herbert will conduct one more set 
of regular concerts and two of the popu- 
lar variety. 

After Mr. Herbert’s engagement is 
ended, Henry Hadley will assume the 
leadership as guest. He will remain until 
March 3 and will in turn be followed by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who will conduct 
two pairs of Symphony concerts. Ysaye 
will lead the last two pairs of concerts. 

The orchestra has just returned from a 
highly successful tour including concerts 
at Indianapolis and at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, near Louisville, Ky. Both the 
men and their extremely popular leader, 
Victor Herbert, were given a hearty wel- 
come at both places. At Indianapolis 
Mr. Herbert was presented with a large 
floral harp, to which was attached a 
shamrock bearing a Thomas Moore verse. 
At Camp Zachary Taylor Herbert ad- 
dressed the soldier boys in his character- 
istic manner and was given a rousing 
send-off by them. , 

Joseph Hofmann gave a recital for the 
Matinée Musicale on Friday. His pro- 
gram was in the main made up of lighter 
numbers, as befitted the time and the 
occasion. He was enthusiastically re- 


ceived and his work proved a delight. 
L. G. S. 





Percy Grainger Recovering from I\lness 


MUSICAL AMERICA learns with pleas- 
ure that Percy Grainger, who has been 
ill with measles, tonsilitis and bronchitis, 
is improving. Mr. Grainger will be able 
to be up and about again by the end of 
February, according to the doctor who 
is attending him. The Australian com- 
poser’s popularity has been demon- 
strated again during his illness by the 
hundreds of remembrances sent him by 
his admirers, Rocco Resta, leader of the 
band in which Mr. Grainger is saxophon- 
ist, and several of the bandsmen 
among them. 
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antly beautiful; that it represents, after 
its fashion, an ideal consummately 
achieved. There is no less wonder to- 
day than ever in the absolute equipoise 
of means and end, the perfect interrela- 
tion of music and drama in substance 
and in spirit. Not a bar is tenta- 
tive, not a phrase fails of the sugges- 
tive effect or value the composer designed 
it for. Time has not weakened the 
potency of its atmospheric encompass- 
ment, however, it has robbed the idiom of 
its secrecy and cryptic strangeness; nor 
yet dispelled the golden haze that en- 
velops the finished product. The score 
seems no longer a congeries of whole-tone 
and augmented chord effects, the sense 
of tonality is far more definitive than 
used to appear. The music remains, on 
the other hand, anemic and limited in 
expression to all else but the matter in 
hand. That it lacks a broader human 
applicability exemplifies merely the sov- 
ereign defect of its fundamental quali- 
ties, a condition implied by its very prem- 
ises, but one that diminishes not at all its 
fabulous beauty, its swimming euphony, 
or its positively exegetical nature. 


“Pelléas” might have presented less of 
a problem ten years ago had we then 
known “Boris.” How deeply Debussy 
drank of the Moussorgsky influence be- 
came repeatedly apparent last week. The 
death of Meélisande sounds like a 
tonal mirage of the passing of Boris. 
There are ostinati, modal effects and 
much more that came from Muscovy, 
however much medieval French folk- 
song and the Gregorian liturgy had 
to do with them. The “Parsifal” 
borrowings in the interludes are quite 
undisguised and testify ta Debussy’s ad- 
miration for what he called “supremely 
lovely music” far more than to his later 
vigorous efforts to discredit Wagner and 
his system. 

The performance last week was won- 
derfully beautiful and extraordinarily 
moving. A finely coherent achievement, 
as, indeed, it should be, it was domi- 
nated by the marvelous Mélisande of 
Mary Garden, a characterization as su- 
preme, as elevating, as individual and 
beautiful as Fremstad’s third Briinn- 
hilde. Miss Garden is, together with the 
latter, the greatest feminine artist on the 
contemporary lyric stage, and, in accord- 
ance with her greatness, her art is grow- 
ing. Years ago her Mélisande astound- 
ed and amazed Debussy by the incarna- 
tion it presented of his farthermost ideal. 
To-day it surpasses its former beauty. 
Not only does every move, every line 
shape itself as a thing of plastic loveli- 
ness, but the impersonation has gained 
a power to grip the emotions more in- 
tense than before, despite the miraculous 
simplicity of the procedure. Vocally the 
artist’s work scarcely stops short of 
amazement. Mary Garden is actually 
to-day a singer such as she never has 
pretended to be and a much finer one 
than many of far-reaching claims. 


In her death scene last week she rose 
to a plane of tragic delineation that a 
Bernhardt or a Duse in her prime would 
have found it hard to transcend. It was 
as if she had once beheld such a death 
and had patterned her action accord- 
ingly. The mood established became al- 
most that at a real passing. It made 
one long for the act to end in hushed 
and reverent silence instead of applause. 
A height of pathos scarcely less intense 
Miss Garden reached in the wonderful 
scene of her maltreatment by the jealous 
Golaud. 

In the last named part Mr. Dufranne 
first sang here, and in it he appears at 
his best. Last week was no exception. 
The Pelléas of Mr. Maguenat, though less 
romantic in appearance than that of Jean 
Périer, fitted admirably into the frame 
of action. In this music Mr. Maguenat’s 
voice sounds conspicuously agreeable. 
Mr. Huberdeau contributed a touching 
portrayal of the benignant Arkel, Louise 
Berat was admirable as Genevieve in the 
beautiful letter scene, and Dora de 
Phillippe gave the proper touch of child- 
likeness to Yniold. Mr. Charlier’s read- 
ing of the score illuminated its number- 
less beauties. (H..¥. P.) 


Galli-Curci Again Conquers 


“Lucia,” or, rather, Galli-Curci, was 
the event of Thursday evening. The 
début of the soprano in her first serious 
réle in New York after her official entrée 
into the company of the illustrious as 
Dinorah,- was the occasion of a great 
outpouring of people. The environs of 
the invaders’ stronghold were thronged 


three hours before the performance. The 
crowd stretched out for two long blocks, 
and we were told that a multitude was 
turned away. 

Mme. Galli-Curci had the audience 
gasping before she uttered a half dozen 
measures. She trilled and rouladed her 
way through the score with an oiled 
fluency, warmth and vitality of expres- 
sion that was fascinating to the audi- 
ence. The novelty of hearing a colora- 
tura soprano who could completely sub- 
merge herself in*a dramatic réle, who 
could flow through the tesselated pass- 
ages while actually acting was too much 
for the audience. The bedlam of appro- 
val after Mme. Galli-Curci’s mad song 
would in itself be worthy of extended 
description. 

The work of the supporting cast was 
such as to make one believe that the 
artists connived to throw Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s performance into bold relief. 
Juan Nadal, Spanish tenor, made his first 
appearance as Edgardo, but he was obvi- 
ously so worried that he could not do 
justice to himself or the rédle. 

Rimini was Enrico; the reliable Ari- 
mondi was Raimondo; Minerva was Nor- 
manno; Alma Peterson, Alisa; Octave 
Dua, Arturo. Sturani conducted. The 
accompanying was far from being im- 
maculate, and the tempi similarly dis- 
jointed conspicuously in the Sextet. 

(A. H ) 


“Aida” Elaborately Staged 


“Aida,” given on Friday evening, was 
less of a one-singer production than any 
of the previous performances we had 
heard. To be sure Rosa Raisa, one of 
the treasures in Mr. Campanini’s collec- 
tion, courted the most attention, but in 
the main the cast was better balanced 
and the ensemble and orchestra forces 
were more adequately handled. 

Raisa conceives Aida as a passionate 
being of elemental vigor. She sang and 
acted with a fury that was almost sav- 
age, and to heighten the effect she was 
quite concealed under a skin the color of 
Egyptian night, with a pair of flaming 
Italian eyes flashing through. When she 
so willed she dominated the entire ensem- 
ble with her remarkably sonorous and 
rich voice. Her voice is unique for the 
individuality of its quality, and its sin- 
gular warmth, or heat. Only youth and 
a voice of mighty caliber could withstand 
such rending usage. She never spared 
it to achieve an effect, with the result 
that the great natural beauty of her 
vocal organ was often uneven. 

Cyrena van Gordon was an unusually 
good Amneris, imposing in voice and 
person. Her histrionic interpretation 
was not so impressive. 

Forrest Lamont, a newcomer in the 
company, made his first appearance as 
Radames. While perhaps not vocally 
proportioned to the heroic cast of the 
traditional captain, Mr. Lamont used 
his sympathetic voice with enthusiasm 
and made a pleasing impression. Gia- 
como Rimini came in for his share of 
the honors as Amonasro; Constantin Nic- 
olay made a satisfactory King. Arimondi 
was capable as Ramfis, Paltrinieri as the 
Messenger and Mabel Preston Hall as 
the Priestess disposed of their parts ably. 
The off stage number of the Priestess 
was well sung. 

The incidental dances were done by 
Anneta Pelucchi and the ballet corps. 
The staging was as lavish as could be ex- 
pected. At moments in the Thebes scene 
we were afraid the volume of sound 
would lift off the roof of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s theater. 

Conductor Sturani managed his forces 
well and as a reward he was summoned 
before the curtain with the other ar- 
tists. (A. H.) 


“Monna Vanna” Repeated 


The Saturday matinée of Mr. Cam- 
panini’s second week brought Février’s 
“Monna Vanna” for the second time. 
Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore ap- 
pearing in the leading réles drew a ca- 
pacity audience, an audience that was 
alive to the point of being electrified by 
the overpowering performance of the 
second act. 

Miss Garden was suffering, it seemed, 
from a cold. Consequently her singing 
was not of the variety that excites ad- 
miration; nor was it even up to her own 
standard, if one may call it that. Her 
acting of the rédle is a remarkable 
achievement, prohably one of the finest 
things she does. But her vocal condition 
last Saturday caused her much uneasi- 
ness and toward the close of the second 
act it. led her away from her character- 
ization of the part. In her effort to get 
her high tones here she marred what 
would otherwise have been a _ perfect 
portrayal by lapsing into conventional 
operatic gestures, the kind of thing 
which one expects from anyone but Mary 
Garden. 

Words fail to describe the magnificent 
art of Mr. Muratore. He embodies the 


ideal singer and actor to a greater degree 
than any artist heard in New York in 
many years. In his performance as 
Prinzivalle he outdid himself; vocally he 
was a tower of strength. Dramatically 
he is of the school of French histrionism 
that has given us a Réjane, a Bernhardt, 
a Coquelin. 

After the second act he came before 
the curtain numerous times with Miss 
Garden—and several times alone. On 
these occasions the house thundered with 
applause, a demonstration by the audi- 
ence that it has already given him a 
lasting place in its esteem. 

Georges Baklanoff was superb as 
Guido, Gustave Huberdeau sang Marco 
with a beauty of tone and diction char- 
acteristic of his finished art, while Octave 
Dua, Desire Defrere and Constantin Nic- 
olay filled their réles creditably. Mr. 
Charlier conducted with spirit and had 
his bow with the principals after Act II, 
as well as a special one alone after the 
prelude to Act III. Concertmaster 
Pierre Henrotte played the solo violin 
passages (Vanna’s motive, etc.) with ex- 
quisite tone. Such a concertmaster ought 
to grace the chair in our own Metropoli- 
tan. The chorus sang well, the settings 
of acts I and II are excellent, that of 
Act III hopeless in its glaring color 
scheme, a Sorollaesque attempt by Peter 
J. Donigan most distracting in its effect. 

A brilliant audience included in the 
boxes Lina Cavalieri and Fritz Kreisler, 
Mrs. Kreisler and Reinhold Warlich. 

(A. W. K.) 


Raisa a Superb “Santuzza” 


A huge audience gathered to hear 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” last Satur- 
day night. Undoubtedly the fact that 
Rosa Raisa was cast as Santuzza was 
an irresistible attraction for those Chi- 
cago opera patrons who had heard this 
signally endowed soprano in other rédles. 
And a rare treat was in store for the 
audience. Raisa was again a revelation. 
It is difficult to discuss her voice with- 
out indulging in superlatives. Astonish- 
ingly voluminous, of glorious timbre, it 
grips and holds the hearer instantly. 
True, she pours it out prodigally, but 
time will temper her exuberance. And 
Miss Raisa is a natural actress. His- 
trionically her Santuzza was a compell- 
ing* piece. Her Maledetto was _tor- 
rentially vehement. After the “Voi lo 
sapete” a tempest of enthusiasm burst. 
The aria was superbly sung. And the 
dénouement thrilled the audience greatly. 
Miss Raisa was called before the curtain 
again and again by her delighted hearers. 

Forrest Lamont was the Turiddu, and 
gave a thoroughly convincing interpre- 
tation of the réle. Alfred Maguenat was 
likewise an admirable Alfio, while Louise 
Berat’s Lucia and Jeska Swartz’s Lola 
were very ably handled. 

Mr. Lamont was also heard in “Pagli- 
acci.” Canio was the third réle sung by 
this young American tenor in the space 
of twenty-four hours, but his voice be- 
trayed little fatigue and he threw him- 
self wholeheartedly into the portrayal of 
the betrayed Clown. After the “Vesti 
la giubba” the house was wildly enthusi- 
astic. It is a voice holding true possi- 
bilities, Mr. Lamont’s. 

Anna Fitziu’s Nedda was a splendid 
interpretation. This soprano has made 
long strides ahead since she appeared 
with Gatti’s forces. Her “Bird Song” 
was finely done. Giacomo Rimini was 
Tonio, singing and acting the part in 
thoroughly artistic fashion. After the 
prologue there was the usual demonstra- 
tion. Beppe was satisfactorily enacted 
by Giordano Paltrinieri and Desire De- 


-frere was a worthy Silvio. 


Both operas were directed by Mr. 
Sturani, whose work merited praise. The 
chorus did its share in capital style. 


(B. R.) 
“Louise” 


Charpentier’s “Louise” was given at 
the matinée on Feb. 4. The opera has not 
been heard in New York for nearly four 
years and was almost a novelty. Miss 
Vix in the name part did the best work 
she has yet given us. Her characteriza- 


tion of Louise is much nearer to that in- 
tended by Charpentier than either that 
of Mary Garden or Marguerite Carré. 
She was winsome and sweet, and sang 
extremely well. It is a part suited to 
her voice and her temperament, and it 
is a matter of regret that she was not 
heard in it earlier in the engagement. 

Dalmorés as Julien was not quite up 
to his characterization of former days, 
but he sang acceptably. Louise Berat as 
the Mother was admirable, and Dufranne 
as the Father wholly delightful. Of the 
smaller parts, Myrna Sharlow made that 
of Jrma in the atelier scene stand out by 
a very beautiful piece of singing. The 
staging was not as good as it might have 
been, but all in all the performance was 
a fine one. (J. A. BH.) 


Melba Returns in “Faust” 


Keen disappointment befel the brilliant 
audience whose interest in last Monday 
evening’s performance of “Faust” di- 
vided itself between the local operatic 
re-entry of Melba and the first appear- 
ance in the title rdle of Mr. Muratore 
when announcement was made from the 
stage before the opera began that the 
great tenor had fallen sick during the 
afternoon and could not sing. The situa- 
tion was saved by the valor of Mr. Dal- 
morés, who, though he had sung the tax- 
ing part of Julien in the matinée pres- 
entation of “Louise,” offered to replace 
his colleague. To be sure, the better part 
of such valor is not discretion, but ad- 
miration inevitably went out to the singer 
for this self-sacrificing action. Under the 
circumstances he discharged his severe 
duties very creditably and nobody could 
legitimately have protested because he 
side-stepped the high C in the “Salut 
demeure.” 

Naturally, the chief enthusiasm of the 
evening was reserved for Mme. Melba, 
who received after the “Jewel Song” an 
ovation not very far behind that ac- 
corded Galli-Curci a week earlier. It 
was clear that not politeness, but real 
and immediate enthusiasm prompted it. 
Marguerite and Melba have been insep- 
arably associated for long years. Un- 
doubtedly the soprano is to-day a matron- 
ly representative of the maidenly heroine. 
Nor is her voice in its pristine glory, or 
her facility and endurance unimpaired. 
But time has not yet wholly tarnished 
the silvered loveliness, the individuality 
of that incomparable organ. Indeed, its 
charm seems in certain respects deepened 
and mellowed, it rings enchantingly in 
the ear. The wondrous trill still de- 
lights, the high tones retain an excep- 
tional fullness and roundness. There are 
moments of warmth, too, where formerly 
was crystal clarity and coldness. One 
could scarcely forbear to wonder whether 
several coloratura sopranos at their 
height of favor to-day will sing one-half 
* well as Melba does now if they sing as 
ong. 

The rest of the cast included Mr. Bak- 
lanoff as Mephistopheles, Mr. Maguenat 
as Valentin, Jeska Schwartz as Siebel 
and Louise Berat as Martha. It is said 
that Mr. Baklanoff’s devil created some- 
thing bordering on a sensation in Russia. 
It is, indeed, an unconventional por- 
trayal, though, to our thinking, singular- 
ly devoid of sensational features except 
in so far as it avoids certain traditions. 
In appearance this Mephisto suggests a 
kind of diabolical chimney-sweep. There 
is nothing elegant or cavalierly about 
him, the dominant note of the portrayal 
being a sinister impassivity, in its way 
sufficiently portentous and_ effective. 
Whether the contemptuous indifference 
toward the exorcising crosses of the 
sword-hilts in the famous episode of the 
Kirmess scene conveys more forcible sug- 
gestion than the usual denotement of 
abject terror and impotence may be de- 
cided according to individual notions. 
Certainly it was not the idea of Gounod. 
But an artist of Mr. Baklanoff’s stand- 
ing enjoys the right of molding his con- 
ceptions in the impulse of his dramatic 
instinct. He sang splendidly. 

(H. F. P.) 





Edgar  Stillman-Kelley and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman in New York 


Visitors to the New York offices of 
MuSICAL AMERICA last week included two 
well-known composers, Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Mr. Kelley came on from Cincinnati to 
hear his “New England” Symphony pro- 
duced by the New York Philharmonic 
under Josef Stransky on Friday, Feb. 1. 
Mr. Cadman arrived from Los Angeles 
to take up a temporary residence in New 
York while the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is preparing the premiére of his 
opera “Shanewis.” With Mr. Cadman 
came Nelle Richmond Eberhart, libret- 
tist of “Shanewis” and in a few weeks 
his mother will come to New York to be 
present in March when her gifted son 
makes his début as an operatic composer. 


Dr. Lulek Wins Favor with Cincinnati 
Symphony in Lexington, Ky. 


Dr. Fery Lulek, the baritone, was 
soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra at 
the latter’s recent appearance in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Dr. Lulek offered Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive” in the first part of 
the program and in the second part gave 
a group of admirable English, French 
and Italian songs with orchestral accom- 
paniment. The baritone was given sus- 
tained applause by his hearers. The or- 
chestra was directed by Victor Herbert. 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give its fourth pair of New York concerts 
in Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 14, and Saturday afternoon, Feb, 16. 
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Rosa Raisa Declares Against Matrimony for Artists 
1] | 
| . ~ : | 
New Star of Operatic World Picturesque Career of Singer 


Tells Why She Believes 
Women Artists Should Not 
Marry — ‘Make Haste 
Slowly,” Is Her Advice to 
Young Singers 
¢¢7TF you should ask me what the great- 
est asset of an artist is, I should 
say ‘patience,’” said Rosa Raisa, the 
young dramatic soprano, whose appear- 


ance in New York with the Chicago 
Opera Company has disclosed one of the 
most beautiful voices of the operatic 
stage. 


“Tf an artist has not patience—infinite 
patience in study and practice, patience 
in achievement and, hardest of all, pa- 
tience to wait for the right opportunities, 
to develop slowly, her work will not stand 
the test of time. I think that is the 
reason why so many people who give 
promise of being really marvelous art- 
ists, do not, as you say, ‘wear well,’ and 
drop out of public favor in a very short 
time.” 

And—right along with her remarks on 
patience—Miss Raisa emphasized the fact 
that she does not believe in marriage for 
the feminine artist! 

“Husbands are—what you say?—dif- 
ficult,” Miss Raisa explained, “and all, of 
course, different. Yes, now and then 
there is the exceptional one, who is proud 
of his wife’s career and helps her to 
achieve the best; that is wenderful. But 
I think that, as a rule, they are not proud 
that their wife should be before the pub- 
lic, and that results in unhappiness. On 
the other hand, the artist is usually ner- 
vous. I know that Iam. And when one 
is nervous one is not always pleasant to 
those about one—which would not be nice 
for the husband, would it? I believe that 
the artist belongs to one’s public; she 
should not be shared. She must give 


her public all her thought and time and 
art; anything less is not fair.” 


Her Student Days 


Miss Raisa’s life bears testimony to 
her belief, for she has been preparing for 
her public since her early school days. 
She was born at Bialystok, Russian Po- 
land, and educated there until she was 
fourteen years old, when she had to 
leave the country in order to escape per- 
secution. Her brother, a young student, 
was a member of a secret revolutionary 
society at the University of Warsaw, 
which became so troublesome that the 
institution was closed by order of the 
Tsar. The students, with others who had 
been similarly shut out of their educa- 
tion centers, formed a study circle of 
their own. Miss Raisa assisted her 
brother and his fellow students by car- 
rying notices of meeting and similar in- 
formation among them, but her motives 
were suspected by the authorities and her 
arrest finally ordered. She managed to 
escape by disguising herself as a _ boy, 








Two Views Showing Rosa Raisa, the Noted Dramatic Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, Helping 









Rosa Raisa as “Aida” and as 
Herself Both at Home and 
on Fifth Avenue 
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and joined some friends who were going 
to Austria by representing herself as a 
member of the family. 

She had cousins in Italy, and decided 
to go to them, hoping there to carry out 
her long-cherished dream of studying 
voice. In Naples she met a well-to-do 
lady, Mme. Ester Ascarelli, who became 
so interested in the young girl’s gifts 
that she arranged for her instruction 
with Maestro Lombardi and, later, with 
the famous Italian prima donna, Mme. 
Marchesi. 

“It was Mme. Marchesi who taught 
me the value of patience, of building 
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slowly,” said Miss Raisa. “She would say, 
‘If one does not do a thing this year one 
will do it next—provided one is prepared 
to do it well. That is the essential.’ Al- 
ways I have tried to remember that. I 
studied all the old Italian music with 
Mme. Marchesi, and had a répertoire of 
thirteen operas when I made my début 
in Parma.” 
Thirteen Was Lucky Number 

Thirteen did not prove an unlucky 
number for the young singer. During 
her student days she had met Mme. Cam- 
panini, who recognized the possibilities 


Whose Début Has Been One 
of the Events of a Colorful 
Season — Has Répertoire of 


Forty Operas and Has Sung 
Thirty 


of Miss Raisa’s voice and introduced 
her to her husband, Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera. Mme. Campanini herself coached 
Miss Raisa in a number of her réles, and 
prepared her for her début in Verdi’s 
“Oberto Conte di _ Bonifacio,” which 
took place in Mr. Campanini’s own opera 
house in Parma on Sept. 6, 1913. In 
October of that year Miss Raisa came to 
Chicago, and made her début that au- 
tumn in “Aida,” her favorite opera. 

Later she returned to Europe and ap- 
peared in La Scala at Milan at the Cos- 
tanzi of Rome, in Covent Garden, Eng- 
land, and other European centers, fol- 
lowed by a similarly successful season in 
Buenos Ayres, where she will return this 
year, in April, for another season. 

In the meantime her répertoire of thir- 
teen operas had grown to forty, thirty of 
which she has sung, and in all of which 
she has been received glowing praise for 
the power and beauty of her voice. Her 
concert offerings are quite as extensive 
as her operatic répertoire, but she will 
be heard very little in concert this sea- 
son, beyond a half dozen appearances in 
some of the principal Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western cities, as her Buenos Ayres 
engagement will prevent a concert tour at 
the close of the Chicago season. 

“And when I come back,” said the 
charming soprano, “I will have another 
wonderful summer in America. Last 
summer was the first I have spent here. 
I had a cottage at Spring Lake, N. J., 
and had a wonderful time swimming and 
motoring. Oh, yes, I drive my own ¢ar. 
I always study a great deal in the sum- 
mer months. I have no arbitrary times 
for study, no certain hours of the day; 
I study when I feel like it. When I am 
preparing an opera I read first the book, 
then I take up other literature of the 
period, until I know the color, the thought 
and mental outlook of the time in which 
the characters lived. Not until I have 
mastered these essentials do I take up 
the music,. 


Regarding “Figure Conservation” 


Looking at Miss Raisa does not at all 
prepare one for the magnificent volume 
of voice which she possesses. One sees 
a slender figure of medium height, and 
only the rather full throat of the natural 
singer gives a hint of the rarely beauti- 
ful voice which has so delighted her New 
York audiences. 


Incidentally, Miss Raisa intends to 
keep her figure. 
“It is not necessary for one to take 


on pounds and pounds of superfluous 
flesh and then agonize over takng it off 
again,” she declares. “I follow certain 
simple health rules; take plenty of sleep, 
plenty of fresh air and a _ reasonable 
amount of exercise. I think the theory 
that singers must deprive themselves of 
certain articles of food is all nonsense. 


{Continued on page 4] 
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I eat what I want, when I want it,—in 
moderation. Some people say ‘Do not 
eat anything with vinegar. in, do not 
touch salads the day you sing.’ I eat 
salad or anything else I want on the 


days that I sing. If I am singing in the 
evening I have a light dinner about two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon and do 
not eat again until after the perfor- 
mance. This is simple, is it not? But 
it does not mean deprivation of any kind 


and keeps me in good health.” 


I asked about a story I had heard that 
Miss Raisa has been training one of the 
members of Mr. Campanini’s chorus. 

“She was using her voice incorrecwily 
and I offered to help her,” said Miss 
Raisa simply; “I would have liked some 
one to do that for me in similar circum- 


stances, so why should I not do the same 
for others?” 

It sounds simple as Miss Raisa tells it, 
but think what a pleasant world it would 
be if all great artists took such a kindly, 
sympathetic interest in the young sing- 
ers about them? May STANLEY. 
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‘A Consummate Poet, a Spiritual 
Aristocrat of the Keyboard’ 


Writer Thus Describes the Josef Hofmann of To-day—‘‘Possesses an 
Impeccable Gift for the Making of Beautiful Sound, Superbly 
Disciplined’*"—-Combines Some of the Rare Character- 
istics of His Various Contemporaries—Analyzing 
the Qualities of His Tone and Touch—The 


Chopin Interpreter Supreme ° 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 

















I HAD thought that when De Pachmann 

left this country, some seven or eight 
years ago, a definite epoch in my life 
was closed. His playing had represented 
to me a superlative pleasure, a kind of 
pleasure that I have received from only 
a rare half dozen or so miraculous mas- 
ters of artistic rapture. That I should 
have felt this (a point of view ridiculous 
and incredible to persons that do not in- 
tensely react to the finer significances of 
art) is not the point; the point is that 
I was mistaken. A new magician is with 
us to-day, the Josef Hofmann of the last 
three years; a magician whose potential- 
ities, popular though he undoubtedly is, 
are as yet scarcely apprehended and ac- 
knowledged. ; 

The playing of Josef Hofmann is that 
almost anomalous thing, a demonstrable 
beauty. To say that a thing so abstract 
and intangible as beauty is demonstrable 
is, it would seem, to say almost an ab- 
surdity. But if we take up, one by one, 
the rare and enrapturing characteristics 
of his art, we are tempted to believe that 
for once loveliness has achieved the ex- 
traordinary combination of revealing an 
obvious excellence without a sacrifice of 
*that sense of strangeness which is the 


precious characteristic of all indispensa- ° 


ble art. 2 
Hofmann is unique because he is not 
only Hofmann; he is a dozen other 
pianists as well. When it comes to com- 
paring him with pianists of the past like 
Liszt or Rubinstein, I depend upon the 
judgments of others. When I compare 
him with those pianists that have been 
before the public for the last score of 
years I unreservedly place him at the 
head of them all. If pre-eminence, in 
whatever line we find it, is a thing to be 


noted and respected, then the piano- 
playing of Hofmann deserves an unquali- 
fied indorsement. 

I would not say that Hofmann is the 
personality Paderewski is. I would make 
this distinction: Paderewski projects the 
most salient musical personality of our 
time through the music he plays, whereas 
Hofmann merely gives us the music. 
But how beautifully he gives it to us! 
It comes to us re-created, not through 
the exercise of a great temperament or 
a great imagination, but through the ex- 
ercise of an impeccable gift for the mak- 
ing of beautiful sound, sound more 
superbly disciplined and woven together 
than we hear it from the fingers of any 
other contemporary pianist. The essen- 
tial difference, perhaps, is the fact that 
Paderewski imposes upon the notes a 
message of his own making, whereas Hof- 
mann allows the notes to speak for them- 
selves. And yet no sooner has one said 
this than one is confronted by the unfor- 
gettable recollection of Hofmann’s ren- 
dering of the Chopin B Flat Minor So- 
nata. In this great work, with its almost 
occult anticipations of the present vast 
and ineffable tragedy that has befallen 
the world, he accomplishes a piece of 
imaginative playing that is unparalleled. 
Hofmann’s reading of the last movement 
of this sonata is, I do not hesitate to 
say, the most remarkable manifestation 
of the capabilities of a piano I have ever 
heard. A picture that had remained es- 
sentially literary is now translated into 
tone. “Night winds over the graves” is 
no longer a figure of speech. Here, in a 
black land under disconsolate skies, 
Finality mutters its cryptic and incoher- 
ent comment on the eternal Why. 


The “Texture” of His Playing 


I have said that Hofmann is remark- 
able because he combines in his playing 
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Anna Fitziu’s Rise in 
the Operatic World 











NNA FITZIU believes in luck. She 
should, for she has had lots of it— 
and good luck, too. She began her oper- 
atic career some five years ago and sang 
with success in many of the opera houses 
in Italy and Spain. Faint echoes came 
now and again of the things she was 
accomplishing, until she herself returned. 


With very little time to learn it, she 
was asked to create the leading rdle 
in the Spanish opera “Goyescas,” at the 
Metropolitan, in 1916. Not at her best 
physically and tired mentally from over- 
work, her impression was not the best. 
However, those who understood realized 
the splendid material in Miss Fitziu and 
she was later chosen to sing in the New 
York City Stadium in a special perform- 
ance of “Pagliacci.” So great was her 
success as Nedda the papers came out 
enthusiastically. Her success immedi- 
ately brought returns, for she was in- 
stantly engaged with the Bracale Opera 
Company at the National Theater in 
Havana. There she also succeeded and 
was re-engaged. Then came an offer 
from Sigaldi in Mexico City, from which 
Campanini recruited her for his Chicago 
Opera Company. In Chicago during the 
ast winter she quickly became a favor- 
te, and if contracts hold she will con- 
tinue there for some seasons to come. 


; one Miss Fitziu believes in more than 
uck, 

— believe in criticism, and loads of it,” 
she said recently. I always read my 
notices—they are a veritable Bible to 
me! If I find that-several critics agree 
on certain points I immediately take heed 
and rectify, if possible, what they con- 
sider to be wrong with my work. Con- 
structive criticism is the best thing in 
the world for a growing artist. On the 
other hand, I believe that one can be 
over-ambitious and strive to do things too 
quickly. It is worse than having no am- 
bition, for one seems forever to $e doing 
things which have to be undone! 

“The  igerees joy of my life as an ar- 

tist is the attitude which other artists 
take toward me. For what I have ac- 
complished thus far I can first humbly 
thank Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mr. 
Caruso. It was through their encourage- 
ment that I really started. Others have 
helped me—I cannot say how much— 
along the way. Such artists as Strac- 
ciari, Amato, de Segurola, Muratore, 
Scotti, Galli-Curci and Mme. Melba have 
generously aided me and suggested in- 
valuable ideas. It seems to me that the 
greater an artist is, the greater is his 
or her attitude toward the ones who are 
striving to arrive. But Mr. Campanini’s 
entire company seems exceptional. We 
are really a big happy family!” 


the peculiar and inestimable character- 
istics of his various competitors. I think 
the statement is indisputable. This pian- 
ist, who came to us a score of years ago 
a mere mechanician, is to-day a master 
of widely varying, I had almost said anti- 
thetical manners of piano playing. Here 
is the healthy exuberance and physical 
ardor of Grainger combined with the 
cyclopean vehemence and poetic finesse 
of Paderewski. But more remarkable still 
is the caressing, clinging quality with 
which he progresses from note to note, 
the blending of the skeleton of music 
into a rich substance of sound which floats 
on the piano.like oil on water. The tex- 
ture of Hofmann’s playing is the inde- 
scribable texture one finds in a painting 
by Corot or J. Francis Murphy; that con- 
summate equilibrium, that perfect re- 
sponse of contrast to contrast, that outer 
surface shimmering and radiant, that 
inner body packed with layer under layer 
of echo, of driving power, of reverbera- 
tion. Hofmann leads one captive through 
a series of surprises, each one. enraptur- 
ing and exquisite. This sound, so full 
and rich and resonant that it will pene- 
trate to the farthest corner of the con- 
cert hall, is yet mobile with an almost 
feminine insouciance. Now it is one of 
the middle voices one hears hovering for 
the infinitesimal and perfect fraction of a 
second over the general blend of sound; 
now the bass leaps with an adroit and 
acrobatic verve into prominence. But 
always the satisfying, the ultimately sat- 
isfying adjustment; not the adjustment 
of a mere mechanical perfection, but, in- 
stead, the adjustment of a something 
greater even than perfection, an inspira- 
tional divining, all unconscious, of an im- 
peccable scale of values. And all this 
seems to come to Hofmann without effort, 
without premeditation. There are times 
when the music seems to play itself. And 
then again he recalls De Pachmann in the 
gay, glad, freakish ease with which he 
takes the music and juggles with it, 
tossing it lightly up and away with cun- 
ning and ubiquitous hands, throwing it 
from his fingers as though it were drops 
of water, keeping it in mid-air. The dis- 
tinguished possessor of the most tre- 
mendous and valuable tone that modern 
piano-playing offers us, Hofmann can 
tease and cajole with all the stealthy cun- 
ning of De Pachmann. And he does this 
with a wealth of beauty in his touch 
that De Pachmann did not possess. Hear 
Hofmann in the Chopin A Flat Im- 
promptu, the F Major Etude, Op. 25, 
and any of the waltzes—is it not in- 
credible, this gift of coquetting! this 
devious, delightful weaving together of 
happy insinuations, hints and follies of 
a rare and delicate character! What was 
unhuman under De Pachmann’s -miracu- 
lous fingers is here reincarnated and 
reconciled to our mortal world, but with 
something of the fragile glamor of fairy 
grace yet about it, and with all the ardor 
of children at happy play. As one listens 
to Hofmann’s playing of the A Flat Waltz 
one lives again through some roguish, 
romping hour. The sound is as luscious 
as June. And how it leaps over the bar- 
riers of rhythm and a mere mechanical 
percussion! One does not see or feel the 
notes in their mathematical order; they 
dance together, mingling, the one with 
the other, over a bass resilient and 
springy as turf. 


Imagination of Unique Calibre 


I emphasize these rare and dainty qual- 
ities because they are the more remark- 
able in view of Hofmann’s tremendous 
weight and height and depth. I have 
never heard Hofmann play any very 
modern music. I do not know whether he 
plays Ravel or Debussy, and I cannot ex- 
actly imagine how he would play them. 
I should imagine he would have no vital 
sympathy with the exotic implications es- 
sential to this music. And yet one won- 
ders, for although Hofmann’s academic 
foundations are supreme, Hofmann be- 
gins where the pedagogue leaves off. 
Superimposed upon the concrete and in- 
vincible basis of a disciplined attitude of 
mind, one detects an imagination of a 
unique calibre, and an ability to create 
and to project an unparalleled quality of 
loveliness. I do not know whether Hof- 
mann could evoke quite so rare, so febrile, 
so poignant a mood as I heard Paderew- 
ski at his last concert in this city evoke 
in the Chopin B Flat Minor Mazurka. 
This was one of the finest things I have 


ever heard Paderewski do. But the in- 
tegrity of Paderewski’s playing has often 
suffered from an excess and an over- 
emphasis that can excite us as no other 
piano-playing can excite us, and yet 
offend us as well when it becomes, 
through its very vehemence, raucous and 
incoherent. I contend that emotion over- 
emphasized is better than no emotion at 
all; an abstract perfection is the supreme 
fallacy of art. But I think Hofmann 
gives us in his inspired moments the emo- 
tion and the perfection. If one wants 
to one can follow the technical procedure 
by which these effects are. attained— 
watch, for instance, the hands instan- 
taneously readjust themselves for the at- 
tacking of this octave passage, this group 
of chords. Watch Discipline supremely 
co-ordinated with Beauty. But if one 
wants to abandon one’s self to the sheer 
sensuous loveliness of the affair, the 
loveliness is there—a loveliness none the 
less rare because it is earthly in its 
point of view. Are the peaks of sound 
and significance that Paderewski scales 
higher? Well, they are more remote; 
they are austere and, at times, a little 
unfriendly. Paderewski is a human 
turned God. He gives us an acute suffer- 
ing, but it is his suffering; is it ever 
quite ours? Hofmann is of the earth; 
if you will, a little almost matter of fact 
at times. And yet hear him interpret 
one of the two supreme masters of 
magical and emotional music—Chopin. 
How beautifully Hofmann explores and 
reveals to us the utmost recess and sig- 
nificance of the most comprehensive and 
sheerly beautiful composer that—with 
the exception of Richard Wagner—the 
world has ever known! A dexterous con- 
jurer the one moment, he is a veritable 
Ecclesiastes the next. No one has more 
beautifully given to us the Chopin of 
blushes and blandishments and dainty, 
dancing feet, and yet Tragedy has never 
before hovered over a piano as it hovers 
over the epical bell-ringings of his 
Funeral March. The thunder that Hof- 
mann brings out of the bass of his piano 
is the last word in the aural dynamics 
of this instrument. Compared to such 
a reading of this sonata, De Pachmann 
was assisting at the obsequies of a 
French doll, and Paderewski’s passion is 
a mere petulance. Even though Nature 
has been kind to him and given him 
fingers exclusively ordained for the occu- 
pation of piano-playing, yet it is obvious 
that no one but a consummate poet, a 
spiritual aristocrat could project through 
this music so poignant and so valid a 
beauty. 





Last Bagby Musicale of Season 


The last of the Bagby Morning Musi- 
cales of the season was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 28 by Mabel 
Garrison, Louise Homer, Andres de Seg- 
urola and Jascha Heifetz. The accom- 
panists were Florence McMillen, Rich- 
ard Hageman and André Benoist. At 
the conclusion of the program the art- 
ists and the audience joined in singing 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 


ART SUPPLEMENT 


LUCIEN MURATORE 














With this week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA will be found an art supple- 
ment showing Lucien Muratore, the cele- 
brated French tenor as Des Grieux in 


Massenet’s “Manon,” a réle in which 
he appeared on Wednesday night of last 
week with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion at the Lexington Theater in New 
York. 

To the opera-goers of New York 
Muratore’s art has proved a veritable 
revelation during the visit of the Cam- 
panini forces. His masterful interpre- 
tations have provided ample justification 
for the glowing accounts of his suc- 
cesses in Chicago earlier this season. 

Muratore has already  ingratiated 
himself with the local public as Prinzt- 
vale (in “Monna Vanna”), Romeo and 
Des Grieux at this writing. He is sched- 
-_ for appearances as Faust and Don 
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| As Maestro Moranzoni Sees the Composer of ‘‘Francesca’”’ 
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Metropolitan’s New Conductor, 
Who Has Aroused the Admir- 
ation of New York’s Opera- 
Goers, Was Fellow-Student 
with Zandonai Under Mas- 
cagni at Pesaro—Considers 
‘Francesca’ One of Great 
Stage Works of Our Time— 
How Its Composer Works— 
Zandonai and Montemezzi 
Italy’s Biggest Contemporary 


Musicians 


T was in the fall of 1915 that New 
York heard Roberto Moranzoni for 
the first time. He was then conducting 
the Boston-National Opera Company and 
appeared here, presiding over the Rab- 
inoff forces in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” at 
the Manhattan Opera House. The young 
conductor had won a reputation for him- 
self previous to that as one of the con- 
ductors of Henry Russell’s Boston Opera 
Company and, of course, had given evi- 
dence of his gifts in Europe before com- 
ing to America. On the occasion when 
he conducted the Montemezzi opera back 
in 1915 New York music-lovers were 
quick to appreciate the fine quality of 
his art, and it was suggested then that 
he would be an excellent addition to the 
staff of conductors at the Metropolitan. 
So‘that when it was announced that our 
leading operatic institution had engaged 
him this season there was much gratifi- 
cation on the part of discriminating 
musicians. 

In his first season at the Metropolitan 
this year Mr. Moranzoni has confirmed 
New York’s first impression of him. 
Already he has conducted of the standard 
répertoire, “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” and 
of the moderns the American premiére 
of Mascagni’s “Lodoletta,” Zandonai’s 
“Francesca da Rimini,” Leoni’s “L’Ora- 
colo”; he will preside over the perform- 
ance of Montemezzi’s poetic “Three 
Kings,’ when the Metropolitan brings 
back to its répertoire this highly prized 
music-drama in the very near future. It 
was about Riccardo Zandonai that Mr. 
Moranzoni talked with a representative 
of MusIcAL AMERICA recently in one of 
the moments between rehearsal and per- 





Roberto Moranzoni, the Italian Conductor 
On the Right, Mr. Moranzoni “In Action” 


Study in His New York Apartment. 


formance that a busy conductor can 
snatch in season. 


A Promising Pupil 


“T was a student at the Conservatory 
at Pesaro under Mascagni, when one day 
a teacher from the city of Sacco 
came to me and told me that he had a 
very promising pupil and asked me if 
I would use my offices to have Mascagni 
hear this pupil with a view to taking 
him under his tutelage. The pupil was 
Zandonai and when he came to the con- 
servatory he was immediately accepted 
by Mascagni. He was very young in 
those days, but did remarkable work, 
showing a facility in his studies that 
was little short of sensational. Of his 
development, I need hardly tell you, 
since the fifteen years between then and 
now have brought him to the front rank 
of contemporary composers. His ‘Fran- 
cesca’ is to me one of the great stage 
works of our time, the orchestral score 
being one of the most marvelously 
wrought operatic scores that I know. 
He has the master stroke in his work 
and writes with a sweep and power that 
are truly stupendous. Of course, it is 
not obvious music, nor is it music that 
carries its message completely on first 
acquaintance, a quality which I believe 
is true of the greater things in art. It 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, 


is this, perhaps, which accounts for 
many of the New York critics failing to 
appraise the work at its full value when 
it was produced here last season, but I 
think both the critics and the public are 
‘warming up’ to it, now that they have 
heard it several times. 

. “This war has played havoc with Zan- 
donai, for he is, as you know, an irre- 
dentist, his home being in the Trentino. 
I understand that all his property has 
been seized by the Austrians, who have 
occupied the town in which he lives. 
There he works, quietly producing his 
admirable works, writing with a surety 
that is amazing. The orchestral score 
of ‘Francesca’ was not engraved by 
Ricordi, but was made fac-simile of Zan- 
donai’s original manuscript, so perfectly 
did he write the orchestration. And he 
works also very quickly, as the dates 
on the orchestral score show; some of 
the acts were orchestrated in practically 
a month’s time, and when one realizes 
how elaborate the orchestration is one 
has to marvel at his genius. 

“T think Zandonai and Montemezzi are 
the leading men in Italy’s music to-day. 
In spite of certain points of similarity, 
they have each their own individuality, 
Zandonai being more, I believe, of the 
Russian and French school and Monte- 
mezzi leaning, in a way, on Wagner. 











Three Master-Singers “Sit’’ Together 

















Baritone, Tenor, Basso—Ruffo, Caruso, Chaliapine. 


Dieties Consents to Sit. 


the World Has Ever Heard Posed for Him, and the Result Was This Remarkable Picture. 





© £. Pollock 
Fortunate Indeed Is the Painter for Whom Even One of These Vocal 
Styka, Who Produced the Above Canvas, Is Trebly Fortunate; Three of the Greatest Singers 
Americans Are More 
Familiar with Ruffo and Caruso than with Chaliapine, the Celebrated Russian Basso, Who Sang at the Metropolitan a 


Number of Years Ago. 


at 





Photos by Bain News Service 


They are both young, in the thirties, and 
have a great deal before them. I think 
that in the years to come they will add 
many important works to the répertoire 
of modern Italian music-drama. 

A. M. 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY REVIVES 
EARLY MENDELSSOHN WORK 


Plays ‘‘Italian” Symphony at Young 
People’s Concert—Emma Roberts 
Greeted as Soloist 


Two movements of the seldom heard 
“Italian” _Symphony of Mendelssohn 
formed the chief offering at the Young 
People’s Concert given by the Symphony . 
Society of New York at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 2. 

As usual, Mr. Damrosch prefaced the 
numbers with a short talk to the youth- 
ful audience on the work to be presented, 
playing the themes on the piano before 
the orchestral presentation of the work. 
The Introduction to the Bach cantata, 
No. 9, “We Thank Thee, God,” opened 
the program and was followed by the 
Mendelssohn symphony, a group of Lia- 
doff’s Russian folksongs and the Over- 
ture to “Rienzi.” 

Miss Roberts sang admirably the 
“Adieux Foréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
the Rachmaninoff “Keen with PAin,” two 
Russian folksongs and the Fourdrain 
“Carnaval.” Her numbers were most 
heartily received, as were several addi- 
tional offerings. There was the usual 
large gathering of youthful! auditors, who 
followed the programmed numbers with 
keen interest. M. S. 





Carolina White to Sing in Musical 
Comedy 


Carolina White, soprano, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera Company, will be 
seen in musical comedy under the man- 
agement of Selwyn & Co. She will star 
in a musical version of Margaret Mayo’s 
comedy, “Baby Mine,” which is to be 
known as “Rock-a-Bye, Baby.” The 
book has been arranged by Edgar Allen 
Woolf and the music is by Jerome Kern. 


Metropolitan to Give “I Puritani” 


Following the revival of “Le Prophéte” 
at the Metropolitan, the management 
will present Bellini’s “I Puritani” with 
Mme. Barrientos and Hipolito Lazaro 
in the princapal réles. The opera has 
not been heard in New York since it was 
given at the Manhattan in 1907. Others 
in the cast will be Mme. Perini and 
Messrs. De Luca, Mardones and Rossi. 
Moranzoni will conduct. 
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in “‘Lodoletta’’ 


LAZARO MAKES DEBUT AT METROPOLITAN 


Spanish Tenor’s First Appearance as the Duke in “Rigoletto” Attracts Immense Throng — Bar- 
rientos Warmly Applauded as She Reappears as Gilda—de Luca and Mardones Share in 
Ovation—‘Faust’’ Again Commands Favor, with Alda and Martinelli—Easton and Caruso 




















An uninformed person straying into 
the Metropolitan on Thursday evening of 
last week might have imagined that 
Caruso was billed to sing one of his most 
popular réles. Every seat was filled and 
the standing space crowded to the limit 
of the law. In fact the sale of admis- 
sions had to be stopped some while before 
the performance began and throughout 
the evening the applause was at fever 
heat—applause which the claque did not 
have to work overtime to keep going. 

The peculiar attraction was not Mr. 
Caruso, however, but “Rigoletto” with 
three Spanish artists, one of them new. 
Hence the Spanish colony turned out in 
force and made the welkin ring quite as 
resoundingly as ever do the Italianissimi. 
True, Mr. de Luca filled the title role, 
as he usually does these days, but 
the three other leading parts—Gilda, 
Sparafucile and the Duke—exploited 
Maria Barrientos, José Mardones and 
Hipolito Lazaro respectively, the occasion 
marking the soprano’s re-entry for the 
season and Mr. Lazaro’s local debut. 

Concerning this tenor extravagant re- 
ports have at one time or another been 
circulated. There has even been a 


tendency to ticket-him with the “second 
Caruso” label, fatal to the good luck of 
more singers than one. Havana, South 
American and Spanish reputations pre- 
cede him. Hammerstein had faith in him 
in the days of his London Opera House 
and brought him forward there. Talking- 
machine circles set an extraordinarily 
high value on his voice. Something of a 
triumphal flourish accompanied the an- 
nouncement of his Metropolitan engage- 
ment. 

He seems destined to please New 
York’s operatic audiences, for last week’s 
crowd gave him an ovation that even 
Caruso could not better, after each of his 
arias and at every curtain. Indeed the 
enthusiasts succeeded even in holding up 
the opera until they got a repetition of 


SARA 


Spkolsky Frei 


Pianist 
In Joint Recital with 
Paulo Gruppe 
’Cellist 
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“La Donna é Mobile,” though this is a 
concession not even expected of the king 
of tenors. 

Mr. Lazaro is a young man of agree- 
able presence and the kind of singer held 
in high favor in South American and 
many Latin opera houses. He deals in 
promiscuous high notes, and as there are 




















Hipolito Lazaro, as “The Duke,” in 
“Rigoletto,” in Which Réle He Made 
His New York Début Last Week 


always thousands ready and eager 
to be carried away by this style of 
Singing, it is probably unnecessary to 
chide Mr. Lazaro for eschewing the qual- 
ities that appeal to finer tastes. Nature, 
at all accounts, supplied him with a 
beautiful voice, which, if normally emit- 
ted, would possess plenty of resonance 
and color. He sang the opening “Questa 
0 Quella” better than anything else in 
the succeeding three acts. 

Mme. Barrientos’s Gilda is familiar to 
New Yorkers and the audience applauded 
her for it warmly. Mr. Mardones’s 
Sparafucile was splendidly orotund and 
sonorous. Mr. de Luca, the Rigoletto, 
surpassed himself for glorious singing 
and presented a poignantly composed 
portrayal, as he invariably does. There 
is no greater artist at the Metropolitan. 
The Maddalena was the admirable Sophie 
Braslau and Mr. Moranzoni conducted 
with dramatic appreciation. (H.F.P.) 

Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” was re- 
peated on the evening of Jan. 28, with 
Miss Hempel, Messrs. Caruso, Scotti and 
Didur in their accustomed réles. Caruso 
was as usual much applauded after his 
singing of “Una Furtiva Lagrima.” 

“Carmen” was sung on Wednesday 
night, Jan. 30, with Miss Farrar, Mr. 
Martinelli and Mr. Whitehill in the’ prin- 
cipal roles. Miss Farrar was in better 
voice than she has been for some time 
past and gave an excellent performance. 

“Lodoletta” was given on Friday eve- 
ning, with Miss Easton as the Dutch 
heroine, the part having been handed 
over to her.permanently by Mme. Farrar. 
She was very successful both in her act- 
ing and her singing. Caruso was also 
very fine as Flammen. The other parts 
were assumed by Amato, Didur, Mala- 
testa and Bloch and Arden, Robeson and 
Miss Kanders, who substituted for Miss 
Egener at the last moment. 

“The Daughter of the Regiment” was 
sung at the Saturday -matirée to a 
crowded house. Miss Hempel was wildly 


applauded after her “Rataplan” and was 
forced to repeat the latter part of the 
number. Miss Mattfeld, Messrs. Carpi, 
Scotti, d’Angelo, Reschiglian and Audisio 
completed the cast. 

Saturday night’s audience at the Met- 
ropolitan was lavish in its expressions of 
appreciation of the production of 
“Faust,” with Mme. France Alda as 
Marguerite and Martinelli in the title 
role. Every seat was filled and standing 
capacity was taxed to the limit. Alda’s 
exquisite singing of the “Jewel Song” 
aroused the audience to most enthusiastic 
applause. 

Mr. Martinelli as Faust and Clarence 
Whitehill as Mephistopheles also were in 
fine voice, and Kathleen Howard was a 
loquacious and _ convincing Marthe. 
Thomas Chalmers again portrayed Val- 
entin, with Raymonde Delaunois as 
Seibel and Louis d’Angelo as Wagner. 

In the Walpurgis Night scene Rosina 
Galli was again back to lead the ballet. 
Monteux conducted. 

Bizet’s “Carmen” had its fourth pre- 
entation of the season at the Metropoli- 
tan on Jan. 30. Mme. Farrar was again 
heard in the name part, Miss Peterson as 
Micaela, Mr. Martinelli as José and Mr. 
Whitehill as the Toreador. The rest of 
the cast included Misses Sparkes and 
I’ornia, Messrs. Reiss, Bada and Segu- 
rola. Miss Galli repeated her triumph 
as premiere danseuse. Mr. Monteux 
conducted. 


McCormack Returns as “Pinkerton” 


“Butterfly” returned on Monday eve- 
ning, this time with John McCormack in 
the uniform of Pinkerton. This imper- 
sonation is one of the best in Mr. McCor- 
mack’s repertory and he consequently 
harvested rich success. Farrar was But- 
terfly; Scotti, Sharpless; Rita Fornia, 
Susuki, and the others of the cast were 
in their accustomed places. Moranzoni 
conducted with force and animation. 

The return of McCormack as Pinker- 
ton, after a long absence from this work, 
and the perennial appeal of Miss Farrar 
in her most favored réle, marshalled an 
extra large Monday night audience, with 
the standee space crowded to the walls. 





JUDGE DISMISSES SUITS 
AGAINST BOSTON OPERA 


Rules That War Justifies Ending of Fer- 
rari-Fontana Contract with 
Defunct Company 





BosToNn, Feb. 2.—Judicial notice of the 
fact that grand opera in Boston never 
was a financial success, even when sub- 
sidized in peace times by the late Eben 
D. Jordan, was taken by the Federal 
Court to-day in dismissing claims for 
damages filed by Walter M. Smith, a 
musician, and Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, 
the tenor, against the Boston Opera 
Company, in bankruptcy. 

James M. Olmstead, as referee, re- 
ported to the court that contracts with 
Messrs. Smith and Ferrari-Fontana were 
terminated by the company in 1914 soon 
after the outbreak of the war. 

“I am of the opinion,” he wrote, “that 
if grand opera could hardly be a success 
in peace times, even though subsidized, 
it was rendered impossible by the exist- 


' ence of a universal world war, and there- 


fore feel that a public calamity over 
which the party had no control, justified 
the management, under its clause in the 
contract, to terminate it.” 

The findings were embodied in a de- 
cree filed by Judge Hale. 





By special permission of the New York 
Fuel Administration, Frieda Hempel’s 
New York recital will be held in Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 
26. It will be her only recital here this 
season. The noted soprano of the Metro- 
politan is now singing her last opera 
performances of the season. On Satur- 
day afternoon she will be heard in 
“Marta” and on Monday she will sing 
“The Marriage of Figaro” for her clos- 
ing performance. 








OPPORTUNITY—Will transfer lease for 
Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary ISth, for 8125.00. Telephone 
Vanderbilt 3069. 


MAY EXTEND SEASON 
‘OF CHICAGO COMPANY 


Rumor Afloat That Present Season May 
Be Prolonged—Officials Decline 
to Confirm Report 





A report gained headway early this 
week that the Chicago Opera Company 
might extend the New York season. The 
managerial heads of the company decline 
to affirm or deny the report, saying that 
their plans are still indefinite. 

It is pointed out by those who believe 
the season will be lengthened that the 
venture is proving a success financially 
as well as from an artistic standpoint, 
also that Mr. Campanini has by no 
means exhausted his list of prima 
donnas. Mary Garden, Genevieve Vix, 
Rosa Raisa and Amelita Galli-Curci have 
been heard. Marthe Chénal, the beauti- 
ful soprano of the Paris Grand Opéra, 
has not been heard at all. 

The Campanini répertoire contains 
thirty-one operas and of these the pro- 
grams up to Feb. 8 contained only fif- 
teen works. Mr. Campanini wishes to 
show that this long list of operatic works 
is not on paper only and is said to be 
considering either the extension of the 
present season by an additional fort- 
night or to return here after a _ two- 
weeks’ visit to Boston. 





GABRILOWITSCH IN MILWAUKEE 





Earns Demonstration as Soloist with 
Stock in Symphony Concert 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 31.—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist, as soloist at the 
concert given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stock at the Pabst Theater Mon- 
day evening, won remarkable success. 
His masterly interpretation of the B 
Flat Minor Concerto of Tschaikowsky 
held the big audience in a spell and at 
the conclusion the hearers gave loud 
vent to their feelings. After a half 
dozen recalls the pianist gave an encore 
number. The orchestra likewise gave 
was fine spirit works by Bach, Mozart, 
Berlioz. 

Marquette Conservatory has closed a 
unique music essay contest for pupils 
of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
of the public schools. The first three win- 
ners were awarded each a full year’s 
tuition in any subject desired, and the 
next three cash prizes. The judges were 
Helen Poole, supervisor of music in the 
public schools; Dudley Crafts Watson, 
director of the local Art Institute; R. 
W. Gerretson, J. E. McCarthy and Carl 
O. Skinrood. J. E. McC. 





ARTHUR 


WILSON 


VOICE BUILDING 
INTERPRETATION—SINGING 


The fourth concert in the series at 
TREMONT TEMPLE, January 24, 
was given under Mr. Wilson’s direc- 
tion, including 12 of his professional 
singers in solo and ensemble. 











FOR RENT: DESIRABLE 
PHILADELPHIA STUDIO 
with reception room. Southern 
Exposure, electric light, steam 
heat, elevator service and other 


conveniences. Moderate rent- 
al. Centrally located, near City 
Hall and both R. R. Stations. 
Address Box “S’’, % Musical 
America, 50! 5th Ave., New 
York. 








For Rent by Day or Week 


STUDIO with Grand Piano. Located near Subway 
Station. Suitable for vocal or piano teacher. 


Address Box ‘‘X’’, Musical America 
501 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


Professional Accompanist 
Will be available for engagements during 


MARCH 


Address: Care of Musical America, New York 
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MUSICAL 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Cleofonte Campanini has shown him- 
self to be the Napoleon of operatic im- 
presarios. Knowing that he could not 
present operas with the completeness of 
the Metropolitan, and that he must rely 
upon his principal stars for success, by 
skilful management he went from one 
climax to another till, with the triumph 
of Galli-Curci on Monday night, he 
reached a point where he has, for the 
time being, anyhow, New York at his 
feet, for with Stracciari yet to come and 
a performance with Muratore and Galli- 
Curci together, to say nothing of the re- 
ception Melba is certain to get, he is 
pretty well assured of continuing his 
season to the end as splendidly as he 
started it. 

Beginning with Muratore and Garden 
in “Monna Vanna,” and fully confident 
that Muratore would make good, as he 
did, to the extent of securing an ova- 
tion, following this up with Garden in 
“Thais,” probably her best réle, follow- 
ing this, again, with the triumph of Rosa 
Raisa, who, by the bye, carried the Hip- 
podrome audience off its feet last Sun- 
day, following that again with Muratore 
as Romeo, to another ovation, interject- 
ing between his stars Hadley’s “Azora,” 
and then piling the agony up with Galli- 
Curci in “Dinorah,” to one of the great- 
est public demonstrations a singer has se- 
cured in a generation, I think you will 
admit that Cleofonte managed affairs, 
sick though he has been, with a master 
hand. 

He was helped by various causes. In 
the first place, New York has developed 
to a point where the opera-going public is 
larger than can be accommodated at the 
Metropolitan. In the next place, Ham- 


merstein and his organization created a 
following which has not been dispersed. 
In the next place, operas were given 
which are not given at the Metropoli- 
tan, and finally the endeavor to shut 
Campanini out created sympathy for him, 
which is characteristically American. 
Finally, nearly all his stars made good. 
The size of the audiences and their, 
enthusiasm have been a steady crescendo. 
At every performance long lines of peo- 
ple have stretched from the box office 
out into the street, around the corner of 
Lexington Avenue, to Third Avenue. At 
some of the performances, notably on the 
début of alli-Curci, hundreds were 
turned away. The auditorium was 
crowded from parquet to the gallery. It 
is estimated that there were at least a 
thousand people in the house more than 
the full seating capacity. And the en- 
thusiasm was spontaneous. Old opera- 
goers know the difference between that 
which the claque keeps up and that which 
comes right from the audience itself. 
So there is every probability that the 
season of the Chicago company will be 
a complete success, certainly so far as 
the principals are concerned, and let us 
hope, so far as the finances are concerned. 
It shows, among other things, that New 
York has outgrown operatic monopoly, all 
of which is no reflection upon the Metro- 
politan, which will maintain its hold and 
its position justly. Its record of work 
done, the high standard and artistic 
completeness of its performances have 
established it so firmly and securely in 
the public regard that no possible com- 


petition can affect it, except favorably, 
as the overflowing houses during the 
Campanini season have demonstrated. 
But, at the same time, ample evidence 
is already at hand that the public is 
ready and willing to support another 
operatic enterprise, provided it gives 
great stars, which may be a reversal to 
conditions which the critics have de- 
plored, but the fact remains that the 
public will run after the stars. Indeed, 
they do at the Metropolitan. 
a * * 


Muratore as Romeo naturally chal- 
lenged comparison with some of the 
greatest singers of the past in that role. 
His impersonation had commanding vi- 
tality. It absolutely dominated the scene 
whenever he was on the stage. It was 
a living, breathing, passionate Romeo 
that he gave us, combined with a subtle 
artistry which is noticeable even to the 
smallest detail of his costumes, which 
were exceedingly appropriate and effec- 
tive. The ovation he got was absolutely 
spontaneous and deserved. 

Some of the critics, I notice, while prais- 
ing his performance highly, found fault 
for the reason that sometimes he used 
a too open tone, which became white, as 
it is called, and because, also he two or 
three times used the falsetto. 

It all depends upon the point of view. 
Muratore is a French artist. He was 
singing in a French opera. He was edu- 
cated in the French school, and he thor- 
oughly understands and knows the 
French tradition. And he should, there- 
fore, be criticized from that point of 
view. 

It is perfectly permissible for a critic 
or an operagoer to prefer the Italian 
style, the Italian method, or, for that 
matter, the Spanish style or method, the 
Russian style or method. But why 
should a French artist, singing, as I said, 
in a French opera, according to the 
French method and style, be criticized 
because he does not sing according to 
the Italian method and style? That is, 
unless we are to assert the principle that 
there is really only one method, only one 
style which is correct, and that is the 
Italian. Muratore was true to the prin- 
ciples of his art as he knows it, in every 
requirement, and should be criticized 
from that point of view, and not be 
criticized because he did not sing like 
an Italian in the Italian style. 

This is precisely the position taken by 
Pierre Monteux, the eminent French con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan, when he de- 
fended himself against some of the critics 
on the ground that he was presenting 
French opera as it is given in Paris, and 
that he should be judged accordingly, 
and that he was not pretending to give 
French opera @ l’Jtalienne, just as little 
as he would expect an Italian opera to be 
given by an Italian conductor a la Pari- 
sienne. 

+ + * 


Mademoiselle Vix, who supported Mur- 
atore as Juliette, was agreeable to look 
at. She has a good voice. I believe that 
it was her début in the rdéle, for it is not 
in the répertoire of the Opéra Comique, 
with which she was associated in Paris. 
While it would be scarcely fair to judge 
hér from her first performance, if it was 
such, let me say that she, too, was im- 
properly criticised. They said she was 
too artless, that she did not carry out the 
ideal of the réle. Pray, what is the ideal 
of the réle? Juliette was a thirteen-year- 
old Italian girl, crazy with passion for 
the first handsome man that she saw, and 
she saw him in Romeo. Would it please 
some of the critics, pray, if she had all 
the seriousness in the opening scene be- 
cause she foresaw, by some spiritual gift, 
the tragedy of the last act? Are we to 
judge Juliette from that tragedy because 
we know it is going to come? Is she not, 
therefore, far more true to type when 
she is gay, lighthearted, full of innocent 
fun, and wholly free from care, except 
that which fear of her parents may 
cause, until the enforced separation from 
her young husband comes upon her, with- 
out warning. If some of the critics are 
to be believed, Juliette should from the 
very start carry in her action and in the 
very tones of her voice the coming trag- 
edy. Why, in the name of common sense, 
should she? 

Mademoiselle Vix is a pretty woman 
with a good voice, which with time no 
doubt will improve. True, she has much 
to learn. But she made a charming ap- 
pearance and acted with a naturalness 
which appeals to old-timers who are not 
dominated by the prejudice generated by 
false ideals, created by the various melo- 
dramatic Juliettes of the past. 


Why Campanini produced Hadley’s 
“Azora” on Saturday night at reduced 
prices I cannot conceive, except he 
thought Americans would not pay six 
dollars for parquet seats for an opera by 
an American. In one regard the produc- 
tion on Saturday night resulted disad- 
vantageously, for the reason that the 
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Adamo Didur, Polish Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House, Sprang 
Into Prominence as Creator of “Boris” in “Boris Godounoff.” Noted 


Also for Sartorial Effulgence 





Sunday editions of the daily papers go 
to press earlier, matter is crowded, so 
that a performance on Saturday night, 
even of a new work, is likely to get little, 
if any notice, in the next morning’s edi- 
tions. It has to wait till the following 
Monday. However, the audience that as- 
sembled to hear the new opera was large, 
evidently cultured, and most appreciative. 
I liked Hadley’s music, which I thought 
superior to the libretto, which, in the 
first act, was so reminiscent of “Aida” 
as to make one say that the Egyptians 
had simply been changed into Mexican 
Indians. 

Hadley conducted his own work, which 
is full of splendid material, in such a 
manner as to suggest that here is at least 
one American available for operatic work 
of the highest class. It is a pity that a 
musician of such eminent capacity as 
Mr. Hadley should have spent so much 
time on a libretto which, to be frank, did 
not warrant the effort. 

It is customary, I know, to abuse the 
American librettist. The custom has 
grown because so many of the American 
librettos have not been worthy the effort 
bestowed upon them by the composers. 

The opening of the opera, with the long 
vocal dialogue between the naritone and 
the tenor, did not particularly interest 
me. I will not refer to the story because 
that has been treated with at length by 
your critic. 

According to Doneghey, the critic of 
the Chicago Tribune, Victor Herbert, 
whose “Natoma” seems to have been suc- 
cessful everywhere but in New York, 
complained that it was almost impossible 
to get librettos from American writers, 
except about Indians or the Pilgrim 
fathers. And, according to Herbert, 
there is punch in neither. I cannot agree 
with Herbert in this regard. Certainly, 
in the life of the Pilgrims there is suf- 
ficient character and, indeed, tragedy, to 
afford scope not for one, but for a dozen 
librettos. There are many, however, 
who believe that the antipathy to music 
of the Pilgrims, and later of the Puritans, 
was one of the causes why musical 
progress has been so long delayed in this 
country...As a distinguished educator, 
héad of a*Southérr university, once said 
to me: “When the Pilgrims landed on 


Plymouth Rock, what a pity it was that 
Plymouth Rock did not land on the Pil- 
grims.” 

* * * 

The conspicuous success among the 
singers who presented “Azora” was made 
by Anna Fitziu, who has greatly im- 
proved since she appeared in poor 
Granados’ “Goyescas,” produced at the 
Metropolitan, you remember, and you re- 
member also how Granados went down 
when the Sussex was torpedoed in the 
English Channel. There seems now no 
doubt that he might have been saved had 
he not insisted on carrying all the money 
he made in this country in a belt around 
his waist, in gold. 

I am glad Fitziu made the success she 
did, because in “Goyeseas” she did not 
have much opportunity, and while she has 
made a conspicuous success in concert and 
opera, since, she was one of those to 
whom those who do not wish well to 
American singers would point and say: 

“Well, she had a chance and she did 
not make good.” 

She has made good, and she will make 
good. She is going to improve, with ex- 
perience, as she gets a chance, just as, 
in the same way, Florence Easton is 
making good at the Metropolitan. And 
there is another singer there, Florence 
Macbeth, who will make good, too, if she 
gets a chance. 

* . + 

It is to be hoped that “Azora” will get 
another performance, for the reason that, 
like some others, I could only hear the 
first act, as I wanted to hear the won- 
derful Bach Choir from Bethlehem, which 
was giving a concert at Carnegie Hall, 
together with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. 

Charles M. Schwab is one of the multi- 
millionaires who, like Otto H. Kahn, gives 
a great deal of attention to music, though 
while Kahn has adopted opera, Schwab 
has adopted this great chorus, which is 
made up of the workers in his wonder- 
ful Bethlehem Steel plant, and also of 
some of the faculty and students of the 
Lehigh University. Its annual musical 
festival is one of the great events of the 
musical season. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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No doubt Mr. Schwab, as he sat in his 
box with his noble wife, who is also 
known as a great patroness of music, es- 
pecially of young singers, felt good when 
he heard the tumultuous applause which 
greeted the last number sung by the 
choir, when conductor J. Fred Wolle was 
forced to keep bowing for several minutes 
to acknowledge the enthusiasm. 

In the box with Mr. Schwab were Mrs. 
Merle Alcock and her husband, Bechtel 
Alcock, two typical young American sing- 
ers who have been steadily growing in 
public favor. They represent the rising 
American talent in its best, happiest, 
most healthful aspect. Perhaps that is 
why Mr. and Mrs. Schwab take so much 
interest in them. 


* * * 


The long awaited début of Galli-Curci 
served to jam the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House with the largest audience it 
has ever held and this audience was fash- 
ionable, representative, inclined to be 
critical, but also inclined to be exceeding- 
ly responsive. The curtain did not go up 
till forty minutes past eight, for the 
simple reason that the opera house is not 
easily accessible, the police arrangements 
were not good, have been so from the 
start of the season, there was a bitter 
wind blowing, with snow and sleet to help 
the people along, while Lexington Ave- 
nue, which is not broad, was, as usual, 
torn up, as I believe I told you before, it 
has been for several years. ; 

“Dinorah,” in which Mme. Galli-Curci 
appeared, is an opera which tells us how 
far we have advanced musically. The 
great number, which has been the aim of 
all the noted coloratura singers of the 
past, is the Shadow Dance and Song in 
the second act. 

When Mme. Galli-Curci appeared, she 
got a generous reception, which, however, 
was not enthusiastic. It simply testified 
that the audience had come there to be 
pleased, perhaps enthused. 

After her opening numbers the ap- 
plause increased. At the end of the 
first act, she was recalled again and 
again. But it was not till she had sung 
the Shadow Waltz that the house simply 
broke and went wild. Ladies, as well as 
men, stood up in the boxes, in the par- 
quet, in the dress circle, applauding and 
waving their handkerchiefs, shouting. 
The coloratura singer had come into her 
own. 

- Much of Mme. Galli-Curci’s success, I 
think, is due to her absolute simplicity 
and naturalness. She has that rare 
quality, the ability to conceal her art. 
She is wholly unaffected. Her voice is 
steady, flute-like in quality. She uses 
it with the utmost ease and discretion. 
She never forces a tone for a minute, 
which makes it all the more enjoyable. 
Many of her finest points are so delicate 
as to escape all except those who know. 
Frankly, her vocalization is not always 
impeccable, but that is a minor consid- 
eration. There are spots upon the sun! 

I do not remember any singer who has 
approached her in such rdéles, and with 
this class of music, since the days of 
Adelina Patti, with whom we must not 
forget to associate Etelka Gerster. Sem- 
brich had marvelous power of vocaliza- 
tion. But it was always to me more or 
less mechanical. 

If I were to contrast Galli-Curci with 
Patti, I would say that Patti had a won- 
derfully calculated, artificial, piquant way 
about her, which was felt in her singing, 
and particularly in her acting. She was 
always Patti in everything she did. 
Galli-Curci, on the contrary, presents the 
character she plays and submerges her 
personality in the character, by doing 
which she shows she has versatility, one 
of those qualities which must be em- 
bodied, primarily, before you can im- 
press me that the person is really and 
truly an artist of the first rank. 

When, after responding to something 
like thirty or forty recalls, Galli-Curci 
sang the end of the waltz song a second 
time and before the curtain, the house 
broke out again into a pandemonium of 
applause. 

The charge that this great artist was 
turned down by Gatti, who, as a rule, is 
pretty shrewd in such matters, is un- 
founded. When an inquiry was made for 
an appointment to have her sing for 
him he stated that at the time his exist- 


ing contracts made it impossible for 
him to engage another coloratura singer. 

Even Campanini, you know, had to be 
almost forced into giving Mme. Galli- 
Curci a show, though he was quick 
enough, after her first appearance, to get 
her to sign a contract. 

Among those who were rapturous in 
their applause were Mme. Farrar and 
Mary Garden. Indeed, most of the Met- 
ropolitan singers were in the audience, 
as was Mr. Kahn and several Metropoli- 
tan directors, who should feel good, if 
they have the sound sense with which I 
credit them, for it shows that there is a 
larger operatic public in New York than 
perhaps they thought there was, all of 
which means more support for their in- 
stitution. 

The best proof of that is that the same 
night there was a tremendous house over 
at the Metropolitan, with a long line 
reaching way round into Seventh Avenue. 
Hundreds were unable to gain admission 
to a splendid performance of “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” where Caruso introduced an 
extra bit of business by suddenly be- 
ginning to knit with the rest of the peas- 
ant women, to the huge delight of the 
audience. 

ok * * 

It is said that Galli-Curci is better in 
“Lucia,” which does not surprise me. I 
think a singer has more opportunity in 
that opera. But it illustrates Campa- 
nini’s generalship, that he brought her 
out in “Dinorah,”’ so that the people 
would be now more curious and anxious 
to hear her in “Lucia.” Talk about the 
fine Italian hand. Surely Campanini has 
it. 

Octave Dua, supported Mme. Galli- 
Curci well, and a hearty word of praise 
should go to Carolina Lazzari, the con- 
tralto, who in the second act sang so 
well that she got an encore from an en- 
thusiastic house that applauded her for 
several minutes. 

“Dinorah,” you know, is, after all, an 
opera written by a German, although it 
is in Italian. When I remembered that 
our friend Cleofonte said he would not 
have any German opera, (or was it opera 
in German?) it rather appealed to my 
sense of humor. But then, nobody hap- 
pened to think of it. 

Out in the lobby, between the acts, 
everybody that is anybody met. John 
Brown, the business manager of the com- 
pany, formerly of the Metropolitan, re- 
ceived hearty congratulations from hosts 
of friends who knew of the good work 
he has done, and there was general con- 
gratulation on the success of the evening, 
and also of the success which the Chicago 
company season is having. It was uni- 
versally conceded that the time had come 
when New York would be glad and proud 
to stand by the Metropolitan, but at the 
same time was quite willing to support 
another organization, though perhaps not 
for a long season. 

One thing is certain. Campanini’s suc- 
cess is so marked that he is bound to be 
with us again, for which we shall all 
be grateful, for competition is the life 
of opera, as well as of trade. 

One of the subjects of conversation in 
the foyer was the reported engagement 
by the Metropolitan people of Crimi, who 
should have been with the Chicago com- 
pany and whose loss was felt. There 
was a good deal of speculation how it 
would affect the position of Martinelli. 
Some said that Martinelli’s contract 
would not be renewed. Others thought 
it would expire this season, and that 
Martinelli himself would not renew it, 
consequently, Gatti was simply taking 
time by the forelock and engaging Crimi, 
and as a result of that engagement Crimi 
has been attacked with a trouble so ser- 
ious that it would prevent him from 
singing with the Chicago Company again 
this season. 

* * * 

Some time ago Margarete Arnt-Ober, 
the distinguished contralto, brought a 
suit against the Metropolitan Company 
for $50,000 damages for alleged breach 
of contract when the management decided 
to dispense with her services because it 
was not going to produce any more operas 
in German until the war was over. It 
was held by the attorneys for the Met- 
ropolitan that as an alien enemy Mme. 
Ober could not recover in a suit, had no 
standing, indeed, in court. 

Judge Gavegan has just decided that 
although Mme. Ober is a German subject, 
she did not, in his opinion, come within 
the distinction of an alien enemy, as de- 
scribed in the proclamation of President 
Wilson in April, 1917. 

Mme. Ober in her complaint stated that 


she and her husband were practically 
Americans, though they have never taken 
out naturalization papers. Their two 
homes they have in this state. 

Judge Gavegan, in deciding that the 
case should go to the jury on the merits 
and not be thrown out of court, as the 
Metropolitan attorneys claimed it should 
be, said that the resident subjects of an 
enemy nation are entitled to invoke the 
process of our courts so long as they are 
guilty of no act inconsistent with the 
temporary allegiance which they hold to 
this government. 

I refer to the matter for the reason 
that while I do not in any way desire to 
criticize the action of the Metropolitan 
management that they were entitled un- 
der their contract clause to dispense with 
Mme. Ober’s services, I do wish to draw 
a great distinction between the position 
of a fine singer and artist like Mme. Ober, 
who has never, to my knowledge, been 
guilty, either in word or deed, of any 
act against this country which could even 
be remotely construed as being hostile 
to this country and the position of the 
Goritzes, Gadskis, Tauschers, and some 
others that could be mentioned. They 
distinctly deserve to be discriminated 
against. But Mme. Ober does not. And 
for that reason I am glad to see that the 
case is to be tried on its merits, and 
thus determine the legal status of the 
contracting parties in a situation which 
has never arisen before. 

Se 


The presentation to Gatti-Casazza by 
the directors of the Metropolitan of an 
ambulance for use by the Italian Army, 
and which is to bear his name and a sign 
that it was presented in recognition of 
his ten years’ directorship of New York’s 
opera, is a gracious and timely act. 
When we go back and remember how 
Gatti first came to New York, unher- 
alded and virtually in the train of Tos- 
canini, who always took credit for briny- 
ing him here. Coming from an entirely 
different operatic atmosphere, unac- 
quainted with the conditions here, with 
the habits and customs of our people, 
speaking not a single word of English, 
he was at once confronted with the very 
difficult problem of getting along with 
Andreas Dippel, one of the most astute, 
resourceful gentlemen who ever worked 
his way up from carrying a spear to 
being a more or less useful tenor, and in 
his later years, manager. 

It was only by consummate tact, per- 
severance, and really marvelous self-con- 
trol, that Gatti was enabled finally to win 
out and secure supreme control, which 
he has held ever since and which has re- 
sulted in a series of seasons which are 
justly regarded as being the “golden 
period” of opera in this country, except, 
of course, that some would claim that 
while operas are better given in a gen- 
eral way now, still the singers that we 
have had, with the exception of Caruso 
and a few others, do not stack up against 
those of former years, especially during 
the period that was known as “the era 
of the great prime donne.” 

It can be said of Gatti that on the 
whole, he has maintained better discipline 
in his company than any of his pred- 
ecessors, that his associates not only trust 
him but have a high regard for him, and 
that he has been remarkably faithful to 
the promises made in the prospectus that 
is issued each season, especially with 
regard to revivals and the bringing out 
of new works. To this should be added, 
in all fairness, that when he has pro- 
duced works of Americans, they have 
been given with the same care, with the 
same lavish expenditure of money and 
work that have characterized the produc- 
tions of foreign composers. 

In connection with this, William J. 
Guard, the popular press agent of the 
Metropolitan and an old newspaper man, 
calls attention, in a letter to the New 
York World, to the fact that nearly 50 
per cent of the Metropolitan artists this 
season are Americans—the largest pro- 
portion in the history of the institution. 
Furthermore, Guard states that during 
the season Gatti gives auditions to hun- 
dreds of young women and men aspiring 
to operatic careers, and that it is not his 
fault if more do not measure up to the 
standards necessary to entitle them to 
enrollment in the company. Nor is it 
his fault if they do not “make good” after 
they get there. 

At the same time, that there have been 
certain prejudices against Americans at 
the Metropolitan, is well known. But it 
is an open secret that these prejudices 
have come through Gatti, rather than 
from him, in the sense that they voiced 


the attitude of many of the stockholders 
and subscribers. It should be known to 
those who are always clamoring for the 
recognition of American talent that 
among the strenuous opponents to its rec- 
ognition at the Metropolitan are Ameri- 
cans themselves, especially the so-called 
“400.” They are willing, it is true, to 
make exceptions in the case of a Farrar 
or a Mary Garden, whom, however, they 
regard, from their long stay abroad, as 
virtually foreigners. When it comes, 
however, to the recognition and advance- 
ment of an American talent, however 
fine, however worthy, they oppose it. 

Common sense would suggest that if 
Gatti had a free hand in this matter, 
and was supported by the subscribers and 
box holders, he would be only too happy 
to give even more encouragement to the 
American talent than he is giving at the 
present time, and he is doing a great deal 
at that. 

It will be objected, of course, that ow- 
ing to the war in Europe he is encourag- 
ing American talent simply because he 
can get no more from Europe. 


The husband of Julia Claussen, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who was 
to have given a concert at Aeolian Hall 
last Friday, is greatly disturbed over the 
fact that three of the daily papers no- 
ticed the concert, at length. Unfortu- 
nately for the critics of the papers in- 
criminated, the concert never happened, 
as it was called off owing to the lady’s 
sickness. 

Reminds me of the time when, a good 
many years ago, one of the great daily 
papers gave a column and a half notice 
to a concert at Steinway Hall, in which 
a certain poor ’cellist was badly roasted 
for a cadenza which the critic said he 
should not have attempted. Unfortu- 
nately for that critic, who was only ten 
minutes in the hall, in going out he took 
up a program of a concert to be given 
the following week. 

These things occasionally happen, but 
on the whole the critics do their duty, 
under distressing circumstances, not only 
ably but conscientiously, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 

P. S.—Your paper will be out before I 
shall have heard “Le Prophéte” at the 
Metropolitan on Thursday night. The 
greatest interest attaches to Caruso’s 
début in the réle of John of Leyden, 
which he has never sung before. The 
music suits his voice and I prophesy for 
him one of the greatest successes of 
his career. 





Two Thousand Hear Portland (Ore.) 
Symphony 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 1.—The Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra gave its third 
program of the season on Jan. 27 be- 
fore an audience of 2000 persons. The 
program opened with the Tschaikowsky 
‘Symphony No. 5,” and ended with Ros- 
sini’s overture to “William Tell.” 

Carl Denton proved, as usual, to be a 
competent conductor. 





Leon Sampaise Plays in Fort Wayne 


FortT WAYNE, IND., Jan. 31—Leon 
Sampaix, the Belgian pianist, was 
heard in recital on the evening of Jan. 
24 in a varied program at the Majestic 
Theater under the auspices of the 
Morning Musical Society. Mr. Sampaix 
was ae ige  d successful in his rendition 
of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
and was also much applauded after the 
Schultze Eiler arrangement of Strauss’s 
“Beautiful Blue Danube.” 





Harold Bauer will give another piano 
recital in AZolian Hall Wednesday after- 
noon, March 13. 
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AIMS OF NEW OPERA 
COMPANY DISCUSSED 


N. Y. Commonwealth Associa- 
tion Plans to Foster 
Light Opera 


The New York Commonwealth Opera 
Company held a meeting in AXolian Hall 
on the morning of Jan. 29 for the pur- 
pose of letting those interested in the 
movement know how it is proceeding. 
The meeting was presided over by W. 
G. Stewart and was attended by many 
prominent musicians and citizens. On 
the stage with Mr. Stewart were John 
Philip Sousa, George Hamlin, Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Sylvio Hein, Philip 
Spooner, Romualdo Sapio, Henry Hadley 
and Dudley Field Malone. 

Mr. Stewart, outlining the plans of 


the company, said that there was a feel- 
ing among musicians that it was a mis- 
take to let the light operas which were 
so popular with a past generation be ut- 
terly forgotten for want of performance. 
The Metropolitan keeps the grand operas 
before the public, but works like those 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, “Fra Diavolo” 
and the numerous French light operas 
such as “The Mascot,” “Perichole” and 
“Chimes of Normandy” are seldom sung 
and, if at all, not adequately. Since the 
days of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, which gave such excellent per- 
formances at the American Theater in 
the late nineties, there has not been an 
organization devoted exclusively to light 
opera of the better sort. 

The plan of the Commonwealth Opera 
company is not to make money for any- 
one, it is stated, those backing it being 
restricted to $100 contributions. Two 
hundred people are asked to give $100 
each to start the venture, after which 
it is expected to run itself, because, as 
Mr. Stewart optimistically remarked, “no 
répertoire company, if good, ever failed.” 

Addresses were also made by John 
Philip Sousa, Dudley Field Malone, 
Charles D. Isaacson. 

The officers of the organization are: 
John Philip Sousa, president; De Wolf 
Hopper, Silvio Hein and Charles D. 
Isaacson, vice-presidents; Raymond 
Hitchcock, treasurer; C. E. Le Massena, 
secretary. The Board of Directors is 
composed of Van Rensselaer Wheeler, 
Clarence Fullerton, Philip Spooner, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Samuel Grabfelder, 
Romualdo Sapio, H. S. Hechheimer, 
George Hamlin, Jacques Pierre. William 
G. Stewart is general director. 


SAN JOSE TEACHERS 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Elizabeth Simpson Addresses Peda- 
gogues—State Normal to Teach 
Music Criticism 


San JOSE, CAL., Jan. 20.—The local 
branch of the California Music Teach- 
ers’ Association held its first meeting 
of the year last Thursday night. Eliza- 
beth Simpson of Berkeley fold some of 
the stories from her book, “Prince Mel- 
ody in the Land of Music.” Miss Simp- 
son is an advocate of training children 
to love the best in music and to make 
music a pleasure to them—not a drudg- 
ery. Her remarks were of great inter- 
est to the teachers present. The pro- 
gram was presented by Lulu E. Pieper, 
soprano; Daisie L. Brinker, pianist; 
Nicola de Lorenzo, violinist; Elizabeth 
Aten Pugh, accompanist. Officers for 
the present year were elected as follows: 
Walter B. Kennedy, president; Nella 
Rogers, vice-president; Elizabeth Pugh, 
secretary; Nicola de Lorenzo, treasurer. 

Marjory Marckres Fisher, violinist, of 
this city, assisted by Frances Marten, ac- 
companist, and Vaudine Putnam, reader, 
gave a recital at Camp Fremont, under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Every 
available seat was filled and standing 
room was at a premium. Only music of 
the best class was played and it was 
enthusiastically received, A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Chant Négre” proving a par- 
ticular favorite. 

Howard E. Pratt, a prominent. vocalist 
of the Bay cities, has given up his work 
in that vicinity to become song leader at 
Camp Fremont. He began his new 
duties a few days ago. 

The San José State Normal School has 




















ALL THE REHEARSALS DO NOT TAKE 
PLACE ON THE METROPOLITAN STAGE 




















Even the “Pagliacci” Donkey Listens to Reason When “Billy” Guard Talks 


HIS is not an “action” picture—there- 
fore, the photographer couldn’t re- 

sist the opportunity when he chanced 
on the scene one afternoon, outside the 
offices of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 


It seems that the “Pagliacci” donkey 
struck one afternoon, whether for 
higher wages, less work or more hay is 
not known, and William J. Guard, who 
has acquired his irresistible manner 
from arguing with newspaper folks, 





Photo by Bain News Service 


was haled to the rescue. It only took 
three minutes’ earnest conversation on 
the part of Mr. Guard, and the donkey 
went back to work, a chastened beast. 
Alphonse, it will be seen, is providing 
“background” for the principals. 





added a course in the writing of musical 
and dramatic reviews to its curriculum. 
The course is conducted by Clarence 
Urmy, the veteran music and dramatic 
critic on the San José Mercury-Herald, 
who is himself a musician and writer 
of note. The course is confined to the 
advanced pupils in the department of 
music, of which Ida Fischer is the head. 

Blanche Hamilton Fox gave a song 
recital at the Newman Club house last 
week and was guest of honor at: a ban- 
quet given by members of the club. 

The third in the series of “pop” con- 
certs being given by the De Lorenzo 
String Quintet at the San José High 
School was given this afternoon with 
Nicola de Lorenzo, violinist, and J. 
Magana, tenor, as the soloists. 

Margaret Jarman, of operatic renown, 
appeared at the Victory Theater with 
Mitzi Hajos in “Pom Pom.” A sold-out 
house was delighted with her work, as 
well as with that of the star. 


McCORMACK CONQUERS OMAHA 





Tenor Greeted by Record Throng of 
7000 in Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 24.—The largest 
audience on record for a musical attrac- 
tion in Omaha turned out Friday eve- 
ning to hear John McCormack. The 
Auditorium was taxed to the fullest, in- 
cluding the stage, and fully 7000 persons 
were present. In point of enthusiasm, 
and financially, it was one of the most 
successful concerts ever given here. 
Everyone united in paying tribute to 
the flawless voice and splendid artistry 
of Mr. McCormack. 

The program proved even more satis- 
fying than the one he gave last year, 
several Russian, French and Irish songs 
being particularly admirable. From 
start to finish his singing was pure joy. 
André Polah, a young violinist of rare 
worth, was the assisting artist. He es- 
tablished himself in the high esteem of 
the discriminating musicians present. 
And, as accompanist, Edwin Schneider 
left nothing to be desired. E. L. W. 

Edgar Schofield will appear at the 
Kinsey morning recital at the Ziegfeld 
Theater, Chicago, on Feb. 20. This will 
mark the first appearance of the baritone 
in Chicago. 
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HOFMANN ATTAINS 
PARNASSIAN HEIGHTS 


Pianist Plays with Overpowering 
Artistry at Recital in 
New York 


Josef Hofmann, Pianist. Recital, Carne- 
gie Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 26. The Pro- 
gram: 





Variations in F Minor, Haydn; 
“Chorus of the Dervishes,” Beethoven- 
Saint-Saéns; Sonata in C Minor, op. III, 
Beethoven; Nocturne C Sharp Minor, op. 
72, No. 1; Valse, A Flat Major, op. 34, 
No. 1; Fantaisie Impromptu, Chant Polo- 
nais G Flat Major (Transcription Liszt), 
Fantaisie F Minor, Chopin; “Funer- 
ailles,’ “Valse Impromptu,” “Loreley,” 
Rhapsodie No. VI, Liszt. 


Such playing as Josef Hofmann’s on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 26, staggers the 
imagination. Surely, human ability can- 
not go beyond that. Indeed, there were 
many moments during the recital when 
the power capable of evoking thus the 
substance of sublimity seemed really 
superterrestrial. No pianist has reached 
these heights who has appeared here in 
the past fifteen years. Of Mr. Hofmann’s 
career thus far it capped the climax. 
Often he has walked in the clouds; this 
time he brought fire from heaven. To 
hear such pianism is to recognize the 
fact of the superman, of Nietzschean 
force but of limitless spiritual benefi- 
cence. Unless any of those who thronged 
the auditorium and swarmed over the 
stage had known the supreme greatness 
of Liszt or of Rubinstein they never 
heard from a pianist what they did from 
Mr. Hofmann that Saturday. 


This rings like unharnessed gush or 
hyperbolical absurdity. It is, indeed, 
rhapsodic exuberance, but its impotence 
lies only in understatement. A _ true 
valuation of what Mr. Hofmann accom- 
plished last week can be reduced to no 
words. The unfortunate chronicler of 
so colossal a revelation of beauty must 
experience, necessarily, some of the help- 
less emotions of Dante confronted with 
the supernal vision of paradise. To prate 
of it in the phraseology of convention 
were impudent presumption; to dilate 
upon infinite tonal splendor, technique, 
power, poetry, imaginative penetration 
and the “grand manner,” futile phrase- 
mongering. He can do no more than 


stand awed, abashed, reverent, like the 
rest. 

Why particularize as to _ individual 
feats? All was overpowering from first 
to last, whether with an infinite sweetness 
of poesy, an illimitable play of color, a 
titanic plangency of passion. Who that 
heard it Saturday ever knew before the 
first movement of Beethoven’s last so- 
nata in such a guise of epic grandeur, or 
the second so wholly in the sense of a 
noble spirit communing with itself? 
Who had really known till that moment 
the jeweled loveliness of Chopin’s first 
waltz, the puissance of his F Minor 
Fantasie, the portentous significance of 
Liszt’s “Funerailles”? One may permis- 
sibly doubt whether Liszt himself ever 
played this last with a more orchestral 
sonority that was, at the same time, 
quintessentially musical. 

Naturally Mr. Hofmann gave innu- 
merable encores. It was a recital to in- 
scribe itself lastingly in the recollections 
of those so favored of fortune as to have 


been on hand. =. 2. FP. 


HEAR YVONNE DE TREVILLE 





Singer Appears at Musicale of Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement 


That praiseworthy organization for 
the musical education of the community’s 
children, the Brooklyn Music School Set- 
tlement, gave on Jan. 27 the first of a 
series of informal musicales in honor of 
the members of the Advisory Council. 
On the occasion of this musical reunion 
at the Brooklyn Music School Settle- 
ment, Yvonne de Tréville of the Settle- 
ment’s Advisory Council was the guest 
of honor. After a short program sung 
by the students, Miss De Treéville sang 
several numbers to the delight of the as- 
sembled guests. 

The president of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Alice L. Morse, and the director 
of the school, Kendall K. Mussey, re- 
ceived. Besides Miss de Tréville, the 
members of the Advisory Council arc 
David Bispham, Percy Grainger, Louise 
Homer, Sidney Homer, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, Harriet Ware Krumbhaar 
and R. Huntington Woodman. 





Artists to Aid American Soldiers’ Home 


A seldom played Russian group will 
be a feature of the program which Sara 
Sokolsky-F reid, pianist, will offer in 
joint recital with Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, 
at the Princess Theater Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 11. The concert will be given 
for the benefit of the American Home 
for Convalescent Soldiers. 
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ROTHWELL POPULAR_ 
AS DETROIT LEADER 


Has Made Deep Impression as 
Guest Head of Local 
Symphony Forces 


Betroit, MicuH., Jan. 24.—The third 
appearance of Walter Henry Rothwell 
as guest conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 18, marked another epoch in the 
career of that organization. Mr. Roth- 
well chose a widely diversified program 
and one qualified to display in a clear 
light the various points, both strong and 
weak, of this band. So encouraging was 
the result and so cordially enthusiastic 


the applause that the future of the De- 
troit Symphony now seems assured. 

The program opened auspiciously with 
Weber’s overture to “Oberon,” followed 
by the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony, 
which attained a new dignity and dis- 
tinction under this able conductor. The 
“Capriccio Italian” of Tschaikowsky 
was a fresh demonstration of the ready 
response of the players to the new baton, 
the crescendos and diminuendos being 
more evenly and effectively graduated 
than in any previous performance by 
this orchestra. A Fuchs “Serenade” 
evoked unmitigated praise for the splen- 
did work done by the strings and the 
program closed with an impressive per- 
formance of Elgar’s military marca, 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” 

Mr. Rothwell is extremely optimistic 
in regard to the future welfare of the 
orchestra if, as he says, it is placed un- 
der the direction of a capable, energetic 
conductor—one who will make the most 
of his opportunities and will place the 
society upon a sound musical foundation. 
“A city of Detroit’s size and wealth 
should have a symphony orchestra as 
the nucleus of its artistic and cultural 
activities,’ says Mr. Rothwell. “The 
Detroit orchestra,” he added, “contains 





a 


some excellent material and should not 
be disbanded even in ‘the face of dis- 
couraging war conditions. The lack of 
an adequately equipped concert hall is 
doubtless partly responsible for the 
present situation of the orchestra, but 
that is only a matter of time and should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of 
the musical growth of the community.” 

Mr. Rothwell has accomplished much 
since his recent arrival in this city and 
is now firmly established in popular 
favor here. Detroit music-lovers are 
agreed that he would be a most welcome 
acquisition to the artistic and .intellec- 
tual circles of their city and that, in 
choosing a conductor for the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, no broader or 
more energetic director could be selected 
than Walter Henry Rothwell. 

The most successful “Pop” concert of 
the season was given at Arcadia on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 20, by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. The band, under 
the direction of William Grafing King, 
gave an excellent account of itself, play- 
ing the overture to the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” the first “Peer Gynt’ Suite 
and the Andante from the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky. Myrtle Moses, 
mezzo-soprano, was the soloist and 
charmed the audience with her singing 
of an aria from “Hérodiade,” “Miosotis,”’ 
by Dunn, and “My Lover He Comes on 
the Skee,” by Clough-Leighter. 

Mme. Marguerite Namara, soprano, 
made her first local appearance at the 
Detroit Athletic Club on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 20. Mme. Namara completely 
captivated her listeners, both by her 
beautiful voice and her attractive per- 
sonality. Her numbers included the 
“Gavotte” from “Manon,” Fourdrain’s 
“Papillon,” Ganz’s “Beneath the Stars,” 
the Buzzi-Peccia “Little Birdies” and, 
as an encore, “La Marseillaise.” 

An interesting feature of the Tuesday 
Musicale concert of Jan. 22 was a quin- 
tet of Lansing musicians—Florence 
Birdsall, Irene Cooper and Mabel Ferry, 
violinists; Ella Birdsall, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Kate Marvin Kedzie, pianist. The pro- 
gram also included numbers by Mrs. 
Horace Bigelow, Claire Burtch, Alice 
Lyon and Mrs. Frederick Fitzgerald. 

M. McD. 





LAURA LITTLEFIELD WINS 
GLORY AS MUCK SOLOIST 


Boston Soprano Triumphs at Concert 
Given at Harvard—An Interesting 
Program 


Boston, Jan. 18.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its fourth concert 
of this season in Sanders Theater, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, last eve- 
ning, presenting the Brahms Symphony 
in E Minor;. “The Swan of Tuonela,” by 
Sibelius, and Berlioz’s “Grand Féte at 
Capulet’s House,” from “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

A conspicuous feature of the concert 
was the highly successful début with the 
orchestra of Laura Littlefield, the so- 
prano of this city. Mrs. Littlefield sang 
“L’amero saro costante,” from “Il Re 
Pastore,’ Mozart; Ariette, “Aux lan- 
gueurs d’Apollon,” from “Platée”’; “Ou 
Junon jalouse,” Rameau, and “Phidyle,” 
Dupare. To choose three numbers of 
more varying and exacting vocal de- 
mands would be difficult. In the per- 
formance of these pieces every requisite 
in artistic execution is drawn upon, and 
that the singer accomplished these feats 
and accomplished them with a very su- 
perior degree of artistry, bespeaks much 
for her ability. The fresh and youthful 
quality of her pure voice, its skilled man- 
agement and the tonal picture she drew 
to the varying moods of her songs were 
admired features of her performance. 
Her texts were given with great clarity. 
Mrs. Littlefield veritably distinguished 
herself. 

Dr. Muck’s accompaniments for the 
singer were as much a pleasure to hear 
as his majestic reading of the Brahms 
Symphony, his exalting conception of the 
Sibelius music and the brilliant reading 
of the Berlioz score. W. H. L. 





New Edition of Musical Blue Book 


The 1917-18 issue of the Musical Blue 
Book of America, published by The Mu- 
sical Blue Book Corporation, of which 
_Emma L. Trapper is president, has just 
been received. A volume of nearly 500 
pages, it contains comprehensive data 
concerning musical clubs, managers, mu- 
sical artists and others identified prom- 
inently with the musical activities of the 
country. 

There has ever been a demand for a 
directory of America’s musical resources, 
so tabulated as to be quickly accessible 
and the present edition of the Blue Book 
fills the need better than any similar 
publication of which we know. The dif- 





ficulties that lie in the path of those 
who would attempt to classify the tre- 
mendous mass of material which fittingly 
comes within the scope of such a vol- 
ume are almost overwhelming. But Mrs. 
Trapper and her associates have over- 
come these obstacles with surprising 
facility. 

The data are arranged according to 
States, and contain under the leading 
cities the names of the principal musical 
clubs, their officers and addresses and 
many of the local teachers, singers and 
instrumentalists. P. &. 





Two Members of Cherniavsky Trio 
Heard in Zanesville, Ohio 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 28.— The 


Cherniavsky Trio, minus one of its mem- 
bers, gave a concert here recently, under 
the auspices of the Thursday Morning 
Music Club. Storm and railroad condi- 
tions caused two postponements and 
finally on Jan. 18 Jan and Mischel Cher- 
niavsky presented the program, Leo be- 


ing detained in Buffalo by illness. 


BS. WW. d. 


Ernest Bloch Begins Special Courses at 
David Mannes School 


Ernest Bloch, who recently conducted 
the Philadelphia and Chicago Orchestras 
in his own compositions, began on Feb. 
7, at the David Mannes Music School, 
new courses in harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue, orchestration and musical form. 


MAUD POWELL SCORES 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


Two Symphony Orchestras Also 
Give Excellent Programs 
with Local Soloists 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 24.—Maud 
Powell, violinist, appeared in recital on 
Jan. 19 before a crowded house which 
greeted the artist with great enthusiasm. 
Her program included Mendelssohn’s 





' Concerto in E Minor and Saint-Saéns’s 


Sonata in D Minor, which last was much 


applauded. Of a group of shorter num- 
bers, “The Dance of the Imps,” by Baz- 
zini, was best received. Arthur Loesser, 
who accompanied Miss Powell, was also 
heard in a group of piano solos. On the 
day following her concert Miss Powell 
played for the soldiers at Camp Travis. 

The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second concert of the season at 
Beethoven Hall on Jan. 15. Blitz, con- 
ductor, gave an excellent performance of 
Haydn’s D Minor Symphony. Lieut. 
Henderson Van Surdam, tenor, now sta- 


tioned here, was soloist, offering the 
“Racconto” from “Bohéme” and a group 
of shorter numbers. 

At the recent concert of the San An- 
tonio Philharmonic Orchestra, Arthur 
Claassen, conductor, two local artists 
were featured as soloists. These were 
Mary Aubrey, mezzo-soprano, who of- 
fered an aria from Donizetti’s “La 
Favorita,” and John M. Steinfeldt, who 
was heard in Grieg’s A Minor Concerto. 
Both soloists were heartily applauded. 
The orchestra played Haydn’s “Military” 
Symphony in G Minor and the “Lenore” 
Overture, No. 3, by Beethoven. 

Florence Austin, violinist; Wilmot 
Goodwin, baritone, and Lee Cronican, 
pianist, were heard in recital at the Gun- 
ter Hotel on Jan. 18, all three artists 
scoring a great success. C. D.-M. 





Nordica’s Jewels to Be Sold 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 1.—In order to 
pay expenses incidental to the settling 
of the estate of the late Lillian Nordica, 
Chancellor Walker has directed Henry 
Ackerson, administrator pendente lite, 
to sell a part of the famous jewels of the 
dead singer. The collection was offi- 
cially appraised at $221,528. There are 
about $9,000 in allowances, expenses and 
debts to be paid. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Supplementing the courses 

for Directors of Vocal 
Instrumental Music in the public schools 
Will cffer during the Summer Session 


of 1918 Normal Courses for 


Piano Teachers based on 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS 


These Courses will be conducted by 


Mr. ERNEST R.. KROEGER 


who employs the Progressive 
Series in his own work at the Kroeger 
School of Music, St. Louis. For catalogue 
and further information address 


HoOLLis DANN 





and 














Dept. of Music 
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HAGEMA 





CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON) 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO—IN ALL MODERN LANGUAGES 





Among those who have coached and are coaching with Mr. Hageman are: 


Alda, Bori, Braslau, Case, Destinn, Farrar, Fremstad, H 
Macbeth, Matzenauer, Melba, Mason, Rap > somes 


Homer, 
pold, Amato, Botta, Hinshaw, 
rs. 


Martinelli, Martin, Ruysdael, Sembach, Scotti and othe 





Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited number of pupils for the gtady 
Tel. 


of accompanying. 


APPLICATIONS TO A. MALKIN, SEC’Y, 304 W. 71st ST., NEW YORK 
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When 300 Bethlehem Singers Invaded New York 
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Members of the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., in Front of Charles M. Schwab’s Home on Riverside Drive, New York. Seated, Reading from Left to Right: Ray- 


mond Walters, Secretary; Next but One, Merle Alcock, Contralto; Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Conductor of the Choir; Mrs. Charles M. 


Drinker, President of the Choir, and Charles M. Schwab 


HE three-hundred-odd singers who 
comprise the Bethlehem Bach Choir, 
of which Dr. J. Fred Wolle is conductor, 
were royally entertained last week when 
they made their annual visit to New 
York. A review of the concert they gave 
in Carnegie Hall was published in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA last week. 

All of the expenses incidental to the 
trip of the choir were borne by Charles 
M. Schwab, the steel magnate, who is 
vitally interested in musical matters. 
The choir came to New York in a spe- 
cial train and in the metropolis was 
transported by a fleet of Fifth Avenue 
buses. Mr. Schwab had arranged to 
entertain the ‘visiting singers at his 
home in Riverside Drive, where Archer 
Gibson, the organist, and Merle Alcock, 


the contralto, provided a musical pro- 
gram of unique interest. Addresses 


were made by Mr. Schwab, Dr. Henry S. . 


Drinker, president of Lehigh University, 
and Raymond Walters, secretary of the 
choir. 


BONNET STIRS PROVIDENCE 





Organist Gives Splendid Inaugural Re- 
cital—Other Local Concerts 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 31.—Joseph 
Bonnet, the noted French organist, gave 
an inaugural recital on the new organ 
at the Central Congregational Church 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 20. The church 
was packed to the doors and the player 
created a sensation by his splendid work. 
After the final number, his own “Rhap- 
sodie Catalane,” the congregation for- 
got its surroundings and applauded en- 
thusiastically, to which M. Bonnet re- 
sponded with the “Marseillaise,” the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and “God Save 
the King.” 

The recital was preceded by a dedica- 
tory service, in which the choir, under 
Director Helen Hogan, sang César 
Franck’s setting of the One Hundred 
and Fifteenth Psalm. 

Among recent concerts was a benefit 
for the Red Cross at Churchill House, at 
which Edna Wolverton, soprano, of this 
city; George Reimherr, tenor, of New 
York; Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, 


Schwab, Dr. Henry S. 
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How the Bach Choir Was Transported Through New York 





and Claude Warford, the composer-pian- 
ist, appeared with success. On Jan. 24 
at Froebel Hall the Chaminade Club 
gave a miscellaneous program, in which 
Helen Warren, soprano; Mrs. Evelyn 
Cook Slocum, contralto; Helen Schanck, 
pianist, and Loretta O’Hara, violinist, 
assisted by Harriet Kinder (guest), pre- 
sented an attractive program. A tal- 
ented young violinist, Master George A. 
Jordan, gave a _ recital in Churchill 
House last week, in which he was as- 
sisted by Ethel Watters, oa» 


Buckhout Soloist at January 
Meeting of Bel Canto Club 


At the meeting of the Bel Canto Club 
of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on Jan. 26 Mme. Buckhout, the 
well-known New York soprano, appeared. 
The singer offered two groups of songs 
dedicated to her by the composers, 


Mme. 








MARIE KRYL 


PIANIST 


Management HARRY P. HARRISON 


SEASON 1918-19 
NOW BOOKING 


KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 





among them Loomis, Prutting, Vander- 
pool, Huss, Gilberté, Mary Helen Brown, 
Kriens, Hamblen, Treharne and Ward- 
Stephens, and as a special feature a 
group by Claude Warford, with the com- 
poser at the piano. She was received 
with warm favor in all her numbers, the 
Warford songs, “If I Could Fly” and 


“The Star,” both written for her, win- 
ning great approval, which she shared 
with the composer. Gladys Grove played 
her accompaniments excellently and also 
offered solos by Moszkowski, La Forge 
and Stojowski. Beatrice Goldie, presi- 
dent of the club, gave two original read- 
ings. 
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FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD 


By Macdonald Smith 
Price, 60 cents 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, UNTIL MARCH Ist, 40 CENTS 


The author herein presents a new theory in piano-playing, the result 
of many years’ labor, which has already proved its value to thousands 
By the application 
mechanics as belong legitimately to the-subject, an advance upon 
former methods has been made possible comparable to that of the 
motor-car over the horse-drawn vehicle. 
easily verified and will undoubtedly lead to its adoption by pianists 
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The most striking discovery of the present generation for 
practical musicians.—London Mustcal- News. 
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A tribute was genuine to the core. legatos were exquisite delights, her staccati 
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KX tition of the last portion of the aria. Its glory. The final notes of that ‘Shadow 
2 conclusion started the furore afresh, which Waltz’ were more golden than those from 
3 went on and on.”—N. Y. World, Jan. 29, any throat that New York has known for 
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HOW FLINT IS DOING AMERICANIZATION 
WORK THROUGH ITS COMMUNITY MUSIC 














Business Men and Board of Edu- 
cation Provide Fund to Carry on 
Work in Community Music for 
Five Years—Results Obtained 
in the First Six Months—George 
Oscar Bowen Called to Conduct 
Interesting Project 


LINT, MICH., Jan. 29.—Community 

singing in Michigan, and to be more 
specific, in Flint, has come into its own. 
Flint, which has had the most phenom- 
enal growth of any city in the United 
States, is the home of such motor cars 
as the Buick, the Chevrolet, the Dort and 
the Paterson. It is the motor car that 
has made Flint a city of nearly 100,000, 
while in 1904 it was a quiet little city of 
14,000. A phenomenal growth of this 
kind has given the city problems Which 
seldom come to a community. It has 
been difficult to keep apace with the 
growth of the city in municipal matters. 
Sewers, pavements, water systems, tele- 


phones, electric and gas plants, schools, 
hospitals, and other things which have 
to do with the development of .a city, 
have been working and developing under 
“rush” pressure for a number of years. 
With all of these so-called necessities of 
life requiring the first attention of 
everyone, art in all phases has suffered. 
There are citizens in Flint, however, 
who have been able to see beyond the 
present vast needs, and, looking into the 
future, realized that eventually other 
things must be taken care of. Foremost 
among those who came to a realization 
of the lack of a development of better 
things for the city was J. Dallas Dort, 
president of the Dort Motor Car Com- 
pany. Mr.-Dort, rising from the ranks 
of the workmen to a position of highest 
esteem from his fellow citizens, by sheer 
force of his own efforts, has had the good 
of the men in the factories at heart for 
a long time. One of his “hobbies” is, and 
has been, music for the masses. Through 
Mr. Dort’s efforts a Choral Union was 
organized several years ago which did 
splendid work under the direction of Earl 
V. Moore of Ann Arbor School of Music. 
More than a year ago a group of 
people who had become interested in mu- 
sic, and its influence upon a community, 
through the Choral Union set out to find 
a man to take charge of its community 
singing. George Oscar Bowen, then 
supervisor of music in Yonkers, N. Y., 
was offered, and accepted the position, 
beginning his work last September. 
With Mr. Bowen’s arrival in Flint the 
work of the community music propa- 
ganda was put upon a sound business 
foundation. A foundation fund was es- 
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Association 


tablished, and a permanent organization 


made, which is called the Flint Commu-. 


nity Music Association. The organiza- 
tion has a board of directors of fifteen 
members, and an executive board of five, 
which, through Mr. Bowen, conducts the 
business affairs of the association. The 
foundation fund, which is large enough 
to take care of all expenses connected 
with the work, is guaranteed for a term 
of at least five years, and is provided by 
the Board of Education, the Board of 
Commerce and the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Other organizations are ready 
to add to the fund when more is needed 
for a further expansion of the work. 
Many places are already reporting a 
diminishing in the interest in community 
singing after a successful season or two. 
This is bound to be true of those organ- 
izations which are promoted by an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals. The 
safe and sound way to promote commu- 
nity music is through either the munici- 
pal government, or by such civic bodies 
as Should be interested in such a de- 
velopment for the community at large. 
The establishment of such a fund makes 
it possible to develop all of the musical 
resources of a community, as well as 
to provide for those periods when for 
the time being the work is temporarily 
on the down grade. Such periods are 


bound to occur and must be provided 


for until they can be brought again 
to the front. Flint has made _ its 


Executive and 
Flint Community 


George Oscar Bowen, 


Musical Director 
Music Association 


executive and musical director under- 
stand that the impossible is not expected 
of him; that it will take months, and 
probably years, to realize the visions 
which he has for the work in the city; 
that he is to be left free and unhampered 
to work out his plans as he desires. 

To-day all Flint is singing! This is 
not a general statement, but a literally 
true one, specifically. Men and women, 
boys and girls, old and young, rich and 
poor, black and white are all mingling 
their voices in song with an enthusiasm 
that is inspiring. 

The work in Flint started with the 
Sunday afternoon “sings,” when people 
assemble in the largest hall in the city 
for the simple and sole purpose of sing- 
ing. These gatherings are not called the 
Community Chorus, but the whole affair 
is called a “sing.” The people come in 
families, the father and mother, with one, 
two, or more children accompanying 
them. Naturally they wish to sit to- 
gether, so no effort is made to have them 
sit in certain places according to the 
voice part which they may sing. It is 
made a family affair, and therein lies 
the success of this particular phase of 
the work. They are made to feel that 
they may come and go as they choose, 
with the result that they come early and 
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stay late, in many cases standing 
through the entire period from 3.30 to 
5 o’clock. There is, however, much part 
singing in these gatherings, and the re- 
sult is a four-part chorus without over- 
accentuating that feature of it. 

On weekday evenings smaller groups 
gather in the school buildings about the 
city for a similar purpose. These groups 
vary from 75 to 250 people. In one 
group there is a majority of foreigners 
who can neither read nor write the Eng- 
lish language. Another may be made 
up of colored people, and another of 
well-educated American, English and 
Canadian born citizens. All of these 
groups provide their definite problems 
and interests. Mr. Bowen believes that 
the major part of his work in Flint is to 
assist the foreign people to become bet- 
ter American citizens, and therefore uses 
the English language with all of the 
songs, 

Another feature of the work in Flint 
is the noon-day “sings” in the big fac- 
tories. The men gather at the lunch 
hour in the big dining rooms of the shops 
and from 12.30 to 12.55 they are ready to 
sing. So eager are they to sing that 
they would welcome Mr. Bowen and his 
“pocket edition organ” every day if it 
were possible. At one of the larger fac- 
tories, Buick No. 11, where there are 
over 2000 men in one building, it is an 
inspiring sight to stand aside and watch 
the eagerness with which the men enter 
into this diversion. 

A Community Chorus was organized 


-early in November for the purpose of 


studying the Christmas portion of the 
“Messiah.” This chorus was composed 
of 125 singers from the different church 
choirs, and others who had had previous 
choral experience. Therefore in a half 
dozen rehearsals they knew all of the 
choruses in Part I of the “Messiah,” and 
with the assistance of soloists sang it at 
two of the Sunday afternoon sings. 
Many hundreds of people were turned 
away from both occasions who could not 
get into the Masonic Temple. Member- 
ship to this chorus has now been opened 
to others who may desire to join, and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” music is 
being studied for the spring festival. 

The Community Orchestra is now be- 
ing organized. Flint has two bands in 
the Buick and the Salvation Army Band, 
both excellent concert organizations 
having many fine soloists. Thus, the 
wind sections of the orchestra are as- 
sured, and the development of the strings 
will be undertaken first. 

During the winter months the work 
will all look toward the big festivals 
which are anticipated for the coming of 
warm weather. A “Song and Light Fes 
tival” in the park is planned for. A big 
Red Cross pageant is also being organ- 
ized. Out of door sings with the bands 
for accompaniment in the different parks 
will be a part of the regular summer pro- 
gram. An appropriation has already 
been set aside for a Municipal Stadium 
and Armory which will be a great asset 
in the future development of community 
music work in Flint. A spring music 
festival in which the Community Chorus, 
the various sectional groups, the Commu- 
nity Orchestra, the High School Chorus 
and Orchestra and other units will take 
part, is being planned. 

Calls have come to the Flint Commu- 
nity Music Association for assistance in 
organizing sings in the surrounding 
towns and villages. Director Bowen ex- 
pects before spring to have a Liberty 
Community Chorus organized in every 
village in the county. No occasion is too 
large or too small that it cannot spend 
some time in singing. The weekly lunch- 
eons of the Board of Commerce, when 
from three to five hundred men get to- 
gether, is not complete without a few 
minutes of “Prof. Bowen’s” work to put 
“pep” into the occasion. 

J. Percival Davis, formerly of Joliet, 
Ill., has been the organist and accom- 
panist of the Flint Community Music 
Association. Mr. Davis has added much 
to the work by his effective and alto- 
gether adequate accompaniments. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Davis has been called 
to “the colors” and reports for duty in 
the Canadian Army on Feb. 1. His suc- 
cessor has not been determined as yet. 








RICHARD 


EPSTEI 


32 East 58th St., N. Y. 





Boston Evening Transcript: 


“A great deal more than an 
accompanist.” 
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THE TEACHER'S INVENTORY 


Stock-Taking Reveals That Existing Systems of Study Leave 
Something to Be Desired—‘‘Replace Arbitrary Rules 
with Knowledge of Nature of Music’”’ 


By CAROLYN A. ALCHIN 














I N these days when so much empna- 
Sis is placed upon efficiency in taking 


stock of other lines of education, it is © 


well for the students and teachers of 
Harmony to test the results of their 
study with the practical questions: 
What can we do? In what way is this 
work related to actual music? What 
does it contribute to real music educa- 
tion? to the deepening or broadening 
of one’s musical experience? How many 
hear more in a composition as a result 
of the study of Harmony? How many 
memorize more easily, or transpose more 
easily because of it? How many have 
better taste? How many utilize their 
knowledge in interpretation? How many 
can improvise a simple accompaniment? 
How many can write an accompaniment 
excepting in heavy, four-part writing 


with every tone harmonized? How many 


can write an accompaniment that actu- 
ally expresses the text? 

An honest reply to these questions 
forces the conclusion that our systems 
of study are not all that should be de- 
sired. The more that we. consider the 
reasons for the meager or entire lack 
of practical results, the more evident it 
becomes that the imperative need of 
the day is a complete revolution in our 
teaching methods. No patching, half- 
way compromise will do. 

Our greatest difficulty lies with the 
teachers themselves, who in many cases 
are not prepared for better systems, 
especially when the latter require a finer 
discrimination of tonal effects. 

Most of the teachers agree that there 
should be better systems, but they ease 
their conscience by saying: “The stu- 
dents need the discipline of the mechan- 


ical, useless work,” which is a lazy way 
of disposing of the difficulties. To adopt 
a new system means study or a broader 
knowledge than many teachers possess, 
so, rather than take the much needed 
training, they promptly renew their vows 
of allegiance to the traditional with zeal 
worthy of a better cause. 


“Forget All the Rules” 


The successful composers say: ‘“For- 
get all of the rules.” If the rules are of 
no value, why learn them at all? In the 
judgment of the writer, it is time worse 
than wasted, because one acquires bad 
habits of study and work that for years 
hamper even the most gifted. 

The study of harmony should not be 
a matter of lines and spaces dictated by 
a harmonic prescription which means 
nothing more to the student, but it should 
be something dealing with tonal effects 
which one is obliged to hear and feel, and 
something to be used. 


A prominent educator says: ‘“Arbi- 
trary rules are a crutch for mediocrity 
and fetters for genius.” When a stu- 
dent is given a rule without reference 
to the tonal effect or musical principles 
which gave rise to it, he observes the 
rule with absolutely no gain in skill or 
power, because there is no understand- 
ing. 

The abandonment of arbitrary rules 
does not mean that a student should be 
left with no basis for work, but that the 
rules are replaced with understanding; 
a knowledge of the nature of music. 

By virtue of its various relations, in 
scale, chord, to rhythmic accents, etc., 
the material of music is possessed with 
certain qualities and tendencies for voice 
leading which provide a comprehensive 
working basis that embodies the rules 
and their long train of exceptions (and 
vastly more) that meet the needs of the 


student at every point. He thinks and 
hears with intelligent discrimination and 
uses the same skill with tone material 
that one does with language when the 
closest shade of meaning is understood. 

One who works on these deep, all em- 
bracing principles acquires a technique 
far exceeding that of any other plan 
which has come under the observation 
of the writer, and acquires it much more 
easily than is possible by artificial 
means, 

Yesterday’s best is not good enough 
for to-day. Let us keep pace with the 
new spirit of education and see to it 
that our teaching really educates, even 
if it does necessitate the abandonment 
of cherished methods. The competent, 
successful teacher is not content with a 
system because it was taught to him, but 
seeks better ways of producing better 
results, new vision, new faith, new knowl- 
edge and understanding, with courage to 
uphold the highest standards: 





ENJOY “TWILIGHT RECITAL” 





Minneapolis Music-Lovers Applaud Art- 
ists in Third Event of Series 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 27.—The 
third of the “Twilight Recitals,” given 
by Minneapolis musicians for the benefit 
of the War Relief Fund, attracted a 
company of music-lovers, who found de- 
light in the offerings of Clara Williams, 
soprano; Mrs. William MacPhail, pian- 
ist; Harrison Wall Johnson, pianist; 
William MacPhail, violinist, and Homer 
Samuels, accompanist. There were no 
distracting influences to eye or ear. Each 
artist made a distinct contribution to 
the impressiveness of the occasion. Each 
is a favorite in the community, each is 
public-spirited, each a patriot, giving 
freely for the needs of the country. 

Miss Williams’s two groups, finely 
sung, included a choice selection of 
French and English or American songs. 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F Major for Vio- 
lin and Piano fared well in the hands 
of Mr. and Mrs. MacPhail. Mr. John- 
son appeared first in three Chopin num- 
bers, establishing himself favorably at 
once and compelling further admiration 
in works by Moszkowski, Debussy and 
MacDowell. 

A considerable sum has already been 
realized from these concerts. 

FP. L. C.-B. 


BAUER GIVES RECITAL 
IN AID OF MUSICIANS 


Pianist Plays with Compelling Art for 
Benefit of “L’Aide Affectueuse 
aux Musiciens” 


Harcld Bauer, Pianist. Recital, A®olian 
Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 26. The Pro- 
gram: 





Schumann, Fantasie, Op. 17; Chopin, 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58; Schumann, 
“Scenes from Childhood”; Chopin, Noc- 
turne in F Sharp, Fantasie Impromptu, 
Ballade in G Minor. 


It was for the benefit of the “L’Aide 
Affectueuse aux Musiciens,” under the 
auspices of the Society of Friends of 
Music of New York City, that Mr. Bauer 
gave his recital last week. He has be- 
come one of the most pronounced ex- 
ponents of the “feature” program in late 
years, viz., his “Dance Program,” his 
Beethoven-Bach program, his Chopin- 
Schumann-Liszt program, etc. But none 
of these combinations has proved more 
alluring than the placing side by side 
of masterpieces of Schumann and Cho- 
pin, as was the case last Saturday. 

The audience was large; it rose to Mr. 
Bauer’s superb playing and gave him 
several ovations. He has rarely, if ever, 
given so enthralling a reading as _ he 
gave of the Schumann Fantasie. The 
deeper poetic meaning of this glorious 
work he brought out as no pianist has 
here in years. To this he adds a com- 
prehension of its rather free architec- 
ture, making its sections cohere and es- 
tablishing a really clear outline. There 
was ringing applause after the several 
movements and an ovation at the close 
of it. a. + Te 





Chapman Concerts in Maine Cities 


The course of Chapman cencerts is 
being given in Lewiston, Bath, Water- 
ville and Bangor, Me., this winter. The 
concerts are given under the auspices of 
the festiva] choruses. Vernon Stiles, 
tenor, was the star of the first series, 
assisted by Florence Otis, soprano, and 
Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, with Wil- 
liam R. Chapman at the piano. Crowded 
houses welcomed the artists in each of 
the cities. 
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Wins Success in Chicago and Boston Appearances 
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Chicago Daily Journal, Boston Sunday Globe, be 
December 17th, 1917: . January 20th, 1918: : 





Elias Breeskin gave a recital at the Playhouse. He 
was giving an unusually good performance of Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill.” It had as its good points accuracy, good 
technic, sense of form, and a remarkably fine, full- 
voiced tone. 


Chicago Evening Post, 
December 17th, 1917: 


Mr. Breeskin has an excellent technical command of 
the violin and plays with appreciation for the music. 


Chicago American, 
December 17th, 1917: 

Judging from his performance of the “Devil’s Trill” 
sonata of Tartini-Kreisler, one finds Breeskin possessed 
of a full, resonant tone, ample technic and the quality of 
musical understanding that warrants all encouragement 
in his chosen profession. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, 
December 17th, 1917: 


Elias Breeskin gave a recital in the afternoon at the 
Playhouse and put over an impression of literacy and 
skill. 


Chicago Herald, 

December 17th, 1917: 

_ Elias Breeskin was heard at the Playhouse yesterday 
ina recital. The performance of old-time music showed 
Mr. Breeskin to be a violinist of excellent accomplish- 
ments. His tone is pure and his execution polished. 
































Elias Breeskin gave a recital in Jordan Hall yes- 
terday. He renewed the favorable impression that he 
made last year. He used care and taste in his program. 
Both historical ends of violin literature were included. 
Mr. Breeskin has heeded well his instruction. 


Boston Sunday Herald, 
January 20th, 1918: 

Elias Breeskin, violinist, gave a recital at Jordan 
Hall yesterday afternoon. His tone is warm, round, 
smooth. His excellent technical equipment is modestly 
used and his effects, although quietly made, are none 
the less impressive. His performance of the “Devil’s 
Trill” sonata showed a calm mastery of his instrument, 
and in other pieces there was an appropriate use of 
contrasting color. 


Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
January 20th, 1918: 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST HAS FINE TECHNIQUE 


Enthusiastic Audience Greets Elias Breeskin. 

An enthusiastic audience listened to Elias 
Breeskin, Russian violinist, in Jordan Hall yester- 
day afternoon. His program was carefully arranged 
according to convention—a happy combination of 
old and new composers. 

M. Breeskin certainly knows how to play the 
violm. 


Christian Science Monitor: 


Mr. Breeskin gives the impression of being him- 
self the player of his violin. His utterance seems to 
be his own and not another’s. In the Moto Perpetuo 
of Novacek he brilliantly asserted his mastery of the 
historic tricks of fingering and bowing. 
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II 


Management: Daniel Mayer, Times Building, New York 
Kranich & Bach Piano 
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OPERA WINS SENOR BUCHARDO 
FAME IN HIS NATIVE ARGENTINE 
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Above: Stage Setting of Act II, “The Dream of Alma.” 


Center: Carlos Lopez 


Buthardo, Talented Young Argentine Composer, Whose Opera, “The Dream 
of Alma,” Has Met with Great Success at the Colon, Buenos Aires. .Below: 
Specimen from the MS. of “The Dream of Alma” 


Barre LOPEZ BUCHARDO, a na- 

tive of the Argentine, is the most 
successful of the operatic composers of 
that country. He received his musical 
training in Paris, under d’Indy, and his 
opera, “The Dream of Alma,” has been 
sung eight times at the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires since its first production 
on Aug. 1, 1914, one of the performances 
being a gala one in honor of the visit- 
ing American squadron. 

The libretto is by Enrique Prins and 
an Italian version has been made by the 
poet, Sem Benelli, author of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” It is divided into three 
acts. 

The first act portrays a rough hut in 
the woods at the foot of a mountain. In 


this hut lives Bolian, an old peasant, 
and his daughter, Alma. It is evening 


and Bolian is soon to leave to return 
at sunrise. The peasants return from 
work and with them comes the youth 
Herio, who loves and is loved by Alma. 
After a brief stop they all leave for 
their homes, singing a religious song of 
the night, and Alma is left alone, fol- 
lowing the words of the song one by one 
and finally falling asleep under the light 
of the stars. And as she sleeps she 
dreams. There comes a brilliant light 
which dies away and is followed by the 
darkness of night; then there appear 
gnomes, sprites and fairies, who take 
her up and bear her away. 

Act II represents the outside of the 
castle of a fairy prince, to which these 
sprites of the night have borne her. Here 
she meets the fairy prince, who falls in 
love with her and demands her hand in 
marriage, but she is loath to wed him 
because of her love for Herio. 

Act III opens in the coronation hall, 
where Alma is about to be wedded to 


the fairy prince. Suddenly in the mid- 
dle of the ceremony Herio, helped by a 
god, appears upon the scene and to- 
gether they bear her away. As he takes 
her in his arms she awakens, the scene 
changes to that of the first act and she 
finds herself lying on the grass and 
Herio and her father approaching at 
the dawn of the new day. Herio takes 
her in his arms and the curtain falls on 
the happy pair after Bolian has blessed 
them. 

There is much ballet and the whole 
opera is very charming from the spec- 
tacular point of view. 

The work is reminiscent of Puccini 
and Leoncavallo and is very light in 
character. Buchardo has also written 
some very effective songs, which are 
soon to be published. They are modeled 
after the ultra-modern French school. 

DOUGLAS STANLEY. 





NATIVE WORK FEATURE 
OF FLONZALEY PROGRAM 


Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Intermezzo” 
Played for First Time at New 
York Chamber Music Concert 





Flonzaley Quartet, Second Subscription 
Concert, olian Hall, Monday Eve- 
ning, Jan. 28. The Program: 


Quartet, E Flat Major, Op. 74, Bee- 
thoven; “Intermezzo,” for String Quar- 
tet (MS.), Daniel Gregory Mason; 
Quartet in A Major, Op. 41, No. 3, 
Schumann. 


After hearing much unjustifiable mu- 
sic and listening to many an unqualified 
performance, what a treat to attend a 
Flonzaley Chamber Music evening! At 
Monday night’s performance these su- 
perior artists—who know so well, or 
rather so artistically, how to subjugate 
themselves to each other—devoted them- 
selves with their characteristic zeal to 
the two classicists, Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, embracing the evening’s novelty 
played from the manuscript. 

Daniel Gregory Mason 
troduced himself with a 
modern writing of 
abrupt tone coloring. The composer em- 
ploys cacophonies with considerable 
temerity, but always succeeds in cre- 
ating impressions, and impressions of 
significance, to boot. The parts are aptly 
and very effectively interwoven with con- 
siderable appreciation for their tonal 
possibilities. The work was warmly, yes, 
even enthusiastically, received, the ap- 
plause being equally divided between the 
Flonzaleys and the composer, who rose 


here ___in- 
decidedly 
more or less 


to bow his acknowledgment from his 
seat in the auditorium. 
While the initial adagio of the 


Beethoven Quartet seemed rather un- 
yielding, a bit groping, so to speak, 
the four experienced, exceptional 
artists soon found themselves’ in 
the succeeding movements to the extent 
of generating an atmosphere of classical 
distinction. Deeply impressive was the 
incomparable blending of the four in- 
struments in the Presto. On the other 
hand, nothing could have been truer to 
everything characteristically Schumann 
than the Flonzaleys’ reading of the A 
Major Quartet. The insistent impulse 
of the second movement was as telling 
as the meditation expressed in the ada- 
gio molto was alluring. The last Allegro, 
played in brilliant and masterly style, 
it would be difficult for any similar or- 
ganization to duplicate. 

The large attendance in A£olian Hall, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather and two opera performances 
on the same night elsewhere, speaks well 
for the American popularity of this the 
most absolute of all forms of music. 


0. P. d. 





Ethel Leginska Gives First Concert in 
Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Mme. Ethel 
Leginska made her first appearance be- 
fore an Albany audience on Jan. 21 as 
the solo artist in the Franklin subscrip- 
tion concert course, meeting a cordial 
reception. Her opening numbers were 
the Scarlatti “Pastorale’ and “Capric- 
cio” and her rendition of these was ex- 
cellent. Her Chopin numbers were the 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35, Ber- 
ceuse, a Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1, and 
the Etude in E Major. Other numbers 
were “Music Box” of Liadow, Leschetis- 
zky’s “Etude Héroique,” an Etude in E 
Flat by Rubinstein, and the Liszt “Rigo- 
letto.” 

At the close of her programmed num- 
bers the demand for encores was so in- 
sistent that Mme. Leginska was com- 
pelled to give three Liszt numbers, in- 
cluding the “Eighth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody.” H. 





ELIZABETH GUIMAN 
REAPING HONORS AS 
SINGER AND PAINTER 


























Photo by Batn News Service 
Elizabeth Gutman, American Soprano, 
Who Has Also Won a Reputation as 
Painter 


Elizabeth Gutman, the young Amer- 
ican soprano, has had a double triumph 
as a New Year’s greeting for 1918. Her 
New York recital, which took place at 
the Princess Theater on Jan. 13, earned 
high praise from critics and audience 
alike, and again proved her an artist 
finely equipped to interpret the Russian 
and Yiddish folk music. 

Miss Gutman, who is a Baltimorean, 
returned to her native city after her 
New York success and was greeted with 
the good news that three of her recent 
paintings had been accepted by the An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary Art, 
at the Peabody Institute. Under the 
name of E. G. Katzenstein, Miss Gut- 
man has been successful as a painter. 
She has had her pictures accepted in 
various American art exhibits, and 1918 
marks the fifth year that her canvases 
have been accepted at the Peabody In- 
stitute. 

Miss Gutman “blames” her recent suc- 
cess on a concert engagement this past 
summer. She was booked for a recital 
in Gloucester, Mass., and found the 
country so beautiful that, to use her own 
words, “I went there to sing and re- 
mained to paint. I do not know how 
much of a success the recital was, but 
the success of my paintings, according 
to the ldte verdict, was threefold, as the 
committee accepted three of the canvases 
I made during this sojourn.” 





“Messiah” Sung as Memorial in Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 22.—The Toledo 
Oratorio Society gave its annual per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” on Jan. 
19 in Trinity Episcopal Church. It was 
announced this year as a memorial per- 
formance to the late Mrs. Edward T. 
Affleck, the soprano, known before her 
marriage as Agnes Kimball, under which 
name she held many prominent positions 
in New York City. Mrs. Affleck was 
president of the society. The oratorio 
was excellently given, under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Foster Sprague. The 
soloists, all local singers, were Mrs. C. E. 
Lackens, soprano; Mrs. Arthur Bran- 
don, contralto; C. R. Ball, tenor, and 
Willing Meagley was at the organ. 





“Held the huge 
audience spell- 


bound.” 
(Shreveport T'mes, 
April 26, 1917 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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CLEVELAND GREETS NEW YORK SYMPHONY 





Ethel Leginska Soloist with 


Orchestra—Concerts of 
Month Are Many 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 30.— Musical 
events have come thick and fast in the 
last two weeks of January. Two sym- 
phony concerts were given by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. One had 


Ethel Leginska as soloist, who gave an 
extraordinarily brilliant performance of 
the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie, while Dr. 
Damrosch delighted his Cleveland audi- 
ence by presenting the “Symphonie 
Francaise,” by Dubois, which proved to 
be of pleasing themes and beautiful or- 
chestration. A Lekeu Adagio for 
strings, the Introduction to Act III of 
“Die Meistersinger” and the Bacchanale 
from “Samson and Dalila” completed 
the program. The Symphony matinee 
for young people had as its special text 
the illustration of the wood-winds of the 
orchestra, with numbers from Bizet, 
Brahms and Ravel all described with a 
foreword of apt characterization by Dr. 
Damrosch. 

A third orchestral concert was one by 
the Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
of young men and women under the lead- 
ership of Walter Logan, whose popular 
Sunday afternoon programs at Grays 
Armory are a feature of the winter. 
The overture to “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” the first movement of Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony,” numbers by Ed- 
ward German, Grieg, and a Symphonic 
Poem, “Tears,” by the Cleveland com- 
poser, Zamecnix, were performed in ex- 
cellent fashion. The soloist, Grace 
Mowry, contralto, was particularly suc- 
cessful in songs by Lieurance, Park and 
Chadwick. 

Among recent recitals the one by 
Josef Hofmann, under the management 
of Mrs. Hughes, and that of Maggie 
Teyte at the last of the Friday Musicales 
of the season, under the management of 
Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders were 
the most brilliant. Hofmann was in 
splendid foim; and with simple and gra- 
cious generosity played number after 
number at the close of a long program 
that concluded with the Wagner-Liszt 
“Tannhauser Overture,’ Maggie Teyte, 
heard here for the first time in recital, 
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sang many French and Russian songs 
with great purity and beauty of voice, 
and an art of exquisite finish. 

The visit of Loraine Wyman and How- 
ard Brockway left memories of their 
quaint and delectable program of “Lone- 
some Tunes” before the Fortnightly Mu- 
sical Club and of Mr. Brockway’s in- 
spiring lecture-recital upon “Prince Igor” 
before the Woman’s City Club. Few who 
speak with the charm of Mr. Brockway 
have his facility in reproducing the mu- 
sical score at the piano. 

Local artists to appear at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater before the Fortnightly 
Musical Club were Mr. and Mrs. Sol 
Marcosson in a Sonata for violin and 
piano by Veracini and groups of shorter 
compositions, and Allen McQuhae, the 
young Irish tenor, who is winning many 
laurels this season under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Hughes, both in local re- 
citals and in the orchestral concerts of 
neighboring cities. 


An Italian benefit concert on Sunday 
afternoon at the Hippodrome, under the 
management of Mrs. Nicola Cerri, wife 
of the Italian Consul, netted about $5,500 
for the fund for Italian refugees. Its 
program was presented by Vida Milhol- 
land, soprano, of New York; Mrs. Caro- 
line Harter Williams, Cleveland violin- 
ist; Umberto Sorrentino, tenor; Giuseppe 
Randegger, New York pianist, and the 
Italian band directed by Signor Ciricillo. 

At a symphony musicale in prepara- 
tion for the Damrosch concert, given 
jointly by the Fortnightly Musical Club 
and the College Club, Clarice Balas won 
success in a brilliant performance of the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasie, and played as 
encore a “Waltz Intermezzo” dedicated to 
her by its composer, Wilson G. Smith. 
Beatrice Vokoun, at the second piano, 
played the Liszt Second Rhapsody. 

A new organization, The Women Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Club of Cleveland, has for 
its officers Patty Stair, president; Mrs. 
F. J. Kortheuer, vice-president; Angeline 
Allen, secretary, and Grace Probert, 
treasurer. A. B. 





MONTREAL AMATEURS SET 
HIGH MUSICAL STANDARD 


Local Opera Society Gives Admirable 
Performance of ‘“‘La Basoche”— 
Elman Gives Recital 


MONTREAL, CAN., Jan. 28.—The single 
event of importance in the field of pro- 
fessional music this year was the visit 
of Mischa Elman on Monday, Jan. 21. 
The violinist played before a fair-sized 
eaudience in Windsor Hall and appears 
to have lost none of his popular appeal. 
In fact, critics were of the opinion that 
Mr. Elman sacrificed something of the 
mental substance of his playing to what 
may be described as a sentimental ap- 
peal. His tone retains all its old vol- 
ume, color, brilliance and sweetness, but 
his program was frankly designed to 
satisfy the public demand for thrills. 
Philip Gordon was a thoroughly satis- 
factory accompanist. 

In contrast to this dearth of profes- 
sional talent, we have a brave attempt 
to do something in amateur circles. La 
Société National d’Opéra Comique of 
Montreal made its first appearance at 
the Monument National, Jan. 24, before 
a house that had been sold out some days 
in advance. “La Basoche,”’ by André 
Messager, was presented in a most com- 
mendable manner. The chorus was 
painstakingly trained, and the ensemble 
work displayed a beautiful, effortless 
tone that quite put to shame many pro- 





fessional choruses. The principals, who 
all acquitted themselves with honors, 
were Leonide Letourneau, Mme. Alair- 
lante, sopranos; Honore Vaillancourt, 
baritone; Edward Sarasin, basso; Arthur 
Lapierre, tenor, and Honore Frechette, 
comedian. The orchestra was composed 
of local instrumentalists, with Mme. 
Laurendeau as pianist. Arthur Lauren- 
deau was conductor and the fine stage 
direction was due to Alfred Roberval, a 
French artist of experience now living 
in Montreal. 

Another group of local musicians who 
are doing excellent things in an unosten- 
tatious manner is a chamber music trio 
made up vf Blanche Levi, violinist; 
Louise de Sola, pianist, and Mr. Vander 
Meerschen, ’cellist. Touching upon ama- 
teur musical organizations, it seems a 
pity that the Dubois Symphony Orches- 
tra has fallen apart. Apathy of the 
members and lack of encouragement 
from press and public are the reasons 
given for its failure. 

Ida Morin-Dansereau, the Montreal 
singer, is now established in Ottawa as 
a teacher. She sang there on Jan. 24 
as soloist with the Symphony Orchestra. 

The outstanding events of the month 
of December here were the recital given 
by Jascha Heifetz in Windsor Hall on 
Dec. 13, under the management of 
Evelyn Boyce, and the two concerts given 
on Dec. 10 and 11 in the Monument Na- 
tional by the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the management of Louis 
Bourdon. Heifetz came, played and con- 











IN PHILADELPHIA STUDIOS 














Philadelphia, Feb. 2, 1918. 

ATHRYN MEISLE, contralto, a 
pupil of Ada Turner Kurtz and a 
former prize-winner of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, was one of the 
soloists heard in Ernest Bloch’s “Israel” 
Symphony, which was presented by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direc- 


tion of the composer, in the Academy of 
Music, Jan. 24 and 25. Miss Meisle won 
especial favor through her artistic sing- 
ing. 

s a 

Mrs. Phillips Jenkins received a pro- 
gram book from Cleveland last week, 
which was particularly interesting, as 


the names of two pupils from her school 
of singing were scheduled to appear 
there, heading the list of light opera 
prima donnas. 

These young stars are Philadelphia 
girls, one being Hilda Shock, playing 
under the name of Hilda Pentland in the 
“The Love o’ Mike” company, now in 
Cleveland. The other young Philadel- 
phian is Vivienne Segal, who heads a 
long list of stars in “O, Lady, Lady” 
from the Princess Theater, New York, 
which opened in Cleveland, Jan. 21. Miss 
Shock’s triumphs have been more recent. 
After leaving Mrs. Jenkins’s studio she 


joined “The Love o’ Mike” company, in 


which she has since been taking a lead- 
ing part. 
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quered, as he does everywhere, and the 
extremely large audience was the most 
enthusiastic seen here in many moons. 
The Russian orchestra was also greeted 
by large houses, and Mr. Bourdon do- 
nated a percentage of the proceeds to 
the Halifax relief fund. 

Grace Hoffman, a coloratura soprano, 
is singing with much success this week 
at the Imperial Theater. The Bleury 
Street playhouse has become noted for 
the quality of music it provides for its 
patrons. Grand opera singers and 
noted instrumentalists lift it quite out 
of the class of the ordinary movie — 

i. by Mm. 





Fitchburg Chorus Plans Spring Festival 


FITCHBURG, MASs., Jan. 29.—The dates 
of the annual spring festival of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society have been set 
for April 25 and 26. There will be a 
festival chorus of 200 voices, a children’s 
chorus of forty voices and an orchestra 
of forty pieces, under the leadership of 
Nelson P. Coffin. The soloists will be 
Mabel Garrison, Marie Sundelius, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Inez Barbour, Lambert 
Murphy, Theo Karle, Wilfred Glenn and 
Reinald Werrenrath. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Concerts Go Merrily on in Moscow Notwithstanding the Price of Boots—Japanese Opera Company 
Opens Season in Tokio With ‘“‘Cavalleria Rusticana’—Mark Hambourg Continues His Work 
of Educating the ‘““‘Two-a-Day’’ Public—London Organist Serves Ultimatum on His Pastor Re- 
garding the Length of His Sermons—Sir Frederic Cowen Conducts His New Comedy-Ballet 
at the London Coliseum—Cyril Scott Makes One of His Rare Concert Appearances, Suggesting 
a Chopin Redivivus—War Toll Claims Young English Musician-Inventor Known Here— 
Italian Society of Modern Music Invites Co-operation of ‘““Performer-Members”’ 














ESPITE the reign of something 

closely akin to terror that has been 
holding sway in Moscow, music has not 
had to stay altogether in hiding. One 
feature of the city’s musical lfe this 
Winter is a series of eight orchestral 
concerts under the baton of Emil Mlynar- 
ski, the distinguished Polish conductor, 
who had become popular in England be- 
fore returning to Moscow after the war 
broke out. 

At one of these concerts a new violin 
concerto written by Mlynarski for his 
compatriot, Paul Kochanski, is to have 
its first performance. Violinists, whose 
available range of literature is notori- 
ously limited, may well prick up their 
ears at the news of a new concerto for 
their instrument coming from the pen 
of so illustrious a musician as Mlynarski. 

With a few strokes the London Daily 
Telegraph gives this sharply outlined 
little picture of musical conditions in 
Russia: 

“Battles in the streets, boots at $75 to 
$100 per pair, and everything in propor- 
tion, yet concerts still proceed more 
or less merrily. Wischnegradski, the 
wealthy banker and amateur, some of 
whose music has been played here by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, has been 
imprisoned. During the past Summer 
Mlynarski conducted concerts in Kiev, 
Moscow, and Petrograd, so that the 
shade of Nero seems not to have been 
permanently laid. Even Chaliapine 
sang in opera while the Bolshevik gun- 
boat was bombarding Petrograd.” 

* * * 


ESTERN operatic art is having its 

innings in Japan just now, and is 
arousing much enthusiasm. A series of 
performances of opera is being given at 
the Royal Theater, Akasaka Mitsuke, 
Tokio, under the direction of one Signor 
G. V. Rosi. 

The inaugural work was “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and of the manner in which 
it was given The Japan Advertiser re- 
ports that, “although some members of 
the company exhibited the pardonable 
nervousness of the opening night, the 
performance on the whole was very 
creditable.” The singing and acting o1 
two members of the native company, 
Miss N. Hara and Miss S. Shimizu, are 
warmly commended and the Japanese 
paper’s reviewer also notes that “the 
Japanese orchestra conducted by _ T. 
Ishikawa deserves a good measure of 


praise.” 
o x * 


ITTLE wonder that the hard-hearted 
world still considers the professional 
musician a lunatic at large when such 
things happen in this advanced age as a 
squabble that London Musical News re- 
ports as having taken place recently in 
the English metropolis. 

This was a church squabble only— 
opera houses can vie with the churcnes 
for numerical superiority in musical 
rows. It seems that the organist, not 
being endowed with an over-plus‘ of 
what is popularly but mistakenly calfed 
Job’s chief characteristic, nor yet with 
any perceptible degree of tact, wrote to 
the pastor of his church to say that if he 
persisted in preaching such lengthy 
evening sermons he (the organist) would 
have to consider the question of resign- 
ing. Whether these discourses were a 
weariness to the flesh, or whether the ob- 
jector wanted to get home to supper, is 
not clear. Anyhow, the letter was re- 
ceived, and the sequel is pretty obvious. 
The minister called the members of the 
Session on the following Sunday and the 
organist was forestalled by being given 
his congé. 

But the pastor made one slip. He dis- 
cussed the matter at the Session on the 
Sabbath, and the sympathizers of the 
recalcitrant musician were given a han- 
dle. They claim that “the Session over- 
stepped the bounds of Presbyterian de- 
cency in deciding during the solemn calm 
of a Sunday evening to settle such a 
secular matter as the retention or dis- 
missal of an organist.” 

There the matter is left for the pres- 
ent, but it betokens no undue degree of 
rashness to predict that the organist will 


be out of a berth for some little time. 
Moreover, the case would scarcely seem 
to be one of those which the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists can be expected to 
champion. If every organist resigned 
because his pastor preached too long- 
drawn-out sermons that august body 
would have its hands uncomfortably full. 
* * *” 


HOSE composers who take them- 
selves so tragically seriously as to 
feel it beneath their dignity to indulge 
in a musical smile now and again could 
learn a salutary lesson from the suc- 
cess, at the cost of no loss to his prestige, 


Birmingham, where he gave a program 
of his own composition. 

There is an interesting little “personal 
touch” in the chronicle available. We 
read that “Mr. Scott’s appearance on the 
platform produced something of an eerie 
effect; his features, slim figure and 
dress, with its touch of old-world elabo- 
ration, suggested irresistibly a visit of 
Chopin redivivus, an impression which 
the romantic character of his music, and 
his magnificent playing, did much to 
heighten.” 

His solos were the book of “Poems” 
(five numbers), the Sonata, “Seamarge,” 


O further its work of spreading a 

knowledge of the music of the 
younger generation of Italian composers 
in Italy and abroad, La Societa Italiana 
di Musica Moderna has now decided to 
invite the co-operation of “performer- 
members.” 

The society asks for the participation 
of performers in all countries who wish 
to be kept au courant with new Italian 
music and who would assist to make it 
known through the medium of perform- 
ance. It demands no subscription from 
these new members, but simply a guar- 
antee of ability, artistic sympathy and 
good will. 

To facilitate matters, the society in- 
tends to constitute as soon as possible, 
with the assistance of composers and 
publishers, a library by means of which 
performers may make themselves ac- 
quainted with the music of the young 
Italian school. It intends also to give 
every facility for the public performance 
of such works, even to the extent of pro- 
viding copies. 

Executants desirous of collaborating 
with the society in this work should com- 
municate with the secretary, at Via 
Quirino Visconte, 11, Rome. As for 
those wishing to become a “Sociétaire- 
adhérent,” they can do so by paying an 
annual subscription of ten lire (two dol- 
lars). These members receive a copy of 
Ars Nova, the monthly organ of the 


“Water-wagtail,” “Sphinx,” and “Rain- society. 

















How the American Soldiers and Sailors Get Their Musical Recreation in London— 
A Club House Has Been Founded for Them on the Strand—Here They Gather 


for “Sings” and Instrumental Music. 


that Sir Frederic Cowen has won with 
his little “comedy-ballet,” entitled “Cu- 
pid’s Conspiracy,” in which Lydia 
Kyasht is now appearing at the London 
Coliseum, with Sir Frederic himself 
guiding the orchestra through his score. 

With none other than Sir Arthur Pin- 
ero as his scenario writer, Sir Frederic 
has produced a work which the London 


- Daily Telegraph describes as “a genuine 


little comedy in miming and motion, as 
delicate and fragile a thing as you could 
wish to see, and, in its musical aspect, a 
little work of real charm and unaffected 
art. Its frank, refined melodiousness is 
typical of the pen that fashioned it; by 
turn, delicately sentimental in mood and 
playful, it is never aught but dainty and 
of a gracefulness in keeping with the 
simple theme it illustrates, and, where a 
note of sly humor is called for, it is sup- 
plied in an apt orchestral comment on 
the situation—as, for instance, when the 
old lady of the story falls asleep and 
snores. In a word, a charming little pro- 
duction, and as such warmly welcomed 
by the Coliseum’s patrons.” 
* * * 


N additional tower of strength to the 

same Coliseum bill is Mark Ham- 
bourg, who seems to spend most of his 
time nowadays at the “halls,” as they 
say in England. 
takes an afternoon off to give a recital 
on a “regular” concert stage, but for the 
most part his professional life follows a 
“two-a-day” regime. And, incidentally, 
by following the out-of-town circuits, 
too, he is gradually making valuable an- 
nexations to the concert-going public of 
the entire country. 

His Coliseum numbers for a recent 
Saturday consisted of a Pastorale and 
Capriccio by Scarlatti and the Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
in the afternoon, and a Chopin Mazurka 
and the Mendelssohn-Liszt Wedding 
March in the evening. 

* * + 


YRIL SCOTT, still the most “ad- 
vanced” of England’s composers, 
made one of his few-and-far-between 
concert appearances the other evening in 


Once in a while he. 


bow-trout”’; and the “Passacaglia,” the 
“Irish Dance” (Yellow Wattle), and 
Rondeau de Concert. It is not surpris- 
ing to hear that the composer’s playing 
gave an insight into his music which 
cannot be had from ordinary perform: 
ances. 
*” * * 

OUR or five years ago a new in- 

vention for helping students to 
straighten out rhythmical problems of 
the most complicated nature appeared on 
the market and received warm eulogies 
from many of this country’s musicians. 
The device was called the rhythmikon 
and the composer was a young English 
violinist then sojourning in New York 
named Bonarius Grimson. 

When the great war came this musi- 
cian-inventor promptly enlisted in the 
Inniskilling Dragoons—in August, 1914, 
to be exact—and two or three months 
later he was sent to France. Now comes 
the news of the death in action in 
France, on the 1st of last December, “of 
Private Harold Grimson, perhaps better 
known under his professional name, 
Bonarius, a violinist of attainments far 
beyond the average.” 

Details given by Musical Opinion state 
that he was a son of S. D. Grimson of 
Ealling, himself a violinist of no mean 
ability, and a member of a family hold- 
ing distinguished position in music in 
England. His brother Robert is a well- 
known ’ccllist, and his sisters have 
achieved much success in the musical 
profession, particularly distinguishing 
themselves as chamber music players. 

A little sidelight on Bonarius he Sl 
as a soldier, incidentally revealing what 
kind of soldier-stuff musicians have in 
them, is afforded by the report sent by 
his commanding officer to his father, in 
which the commanding officer says that 
“all the regiment regrets his loss, as he 
was looked on as a conscientious soldier 
and was always ready to help us in every 
way to amuse the men. His violin play- 
ing was magnificent. I asked him to 
take promotion several times, and also 
to take a commission, but he always de- 
clined, saying he was quite happy with 
the regiment.” 


* * @ 


Y way of offering solace to those who 

have been disconsolate over the dis- 
appearance from England of the one- 
man orchestra, otherwise the street mu- 
sician, a correspondent writes to Musical 
Opinion to say that “a friend of mine 
who returned from Argentina about two 
years ago to fight for the old country 
informed me the other day that ne 
passed a one-man orchestra when he was 
returning. 

“The man was making his way slowly 
across the prairies of that great repub- 
lic. His face was turned to the West, 
and he had no return ticket. By this 
time he may have reached Japan, the 
land of the marvelous. If so, in a few 
years. time he may be boomed again as a 
Japanese novelty by the impresarios of 
our ‘halls.’ While there’s life there’s 
hope.” J, bn 


Kathleen Hart Bibb to Make New York 
Recital Début 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, a soprano who is 
well known throughout the West, makes 
her New York début at AZolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Feb. 25. Mrs. Bibb will 
be accompanied on the piano by her 
brother Sg’t.-Major Frank Bibb, who 
has obtained special leave for this occa- 
sion. The program will be made up of 
French and English songs. 








Damrosch Orchestra Conquers Ohioans 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Jan. 25. — Walter 
Damrosch and ais splendid band of play- 
ers gave the last Symphony concert of 
the first semester’s Artist Course at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music on last 
Saturday night. The program contained 
the Rabaud E Minor Symphony, the 
Volkmann Serenade for strings with 
’cello obbligato, effectively played by 
Julius Roentgen, the principal ’cellist; 
excerpts from “Nutcracker Suite,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Dance of the Sylphs” 
and the “Rakoczy March,” Berlioz. As 
an extra number Mr. Damrosch gave an 
excerpt from his incidental music to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” for harp, flute and 
clarinet. 
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HEARERS SPELLBOUND 
AT HEIFETZ RECITAL 


Undistinguished Program Inter- 
preted with Superlative 
Artistry 


It was hard to decide Wednesday 
afternoon last week whether to be 
angry with Jascha Heifetz for his poor 
program or delighted with him for his 
god-like playing. As at all his previ- 
ous appearances, he devoted his incom- 
parable art chiefly to the glorification of 
trivialities or virtuoso music. The only 
specimen of truly great music was an 
unaccompanied andante and allegro of 
Bach and the closest approach to the 
real thing after that, Corelli’s ““La Folia.” 
The rest of the afternoon the violinist 
occupied himself with such matter as 
the Paganini Concerto, a transcription of 
“On the Wings of Song,” another one of 
a poor Tschaikowsky waltz and Wieniaw- 
sky’s “Faust Fantasie.” Who is respon- 
sible for Mr. Heifetz’s programs, any- 
how? Are they what they are because 
this party does not believe the young 
artist capable of anything better or on 
the ground that tawdriness will more 
easily tickle the popular fancy? 

In any case, the assumption that un- 
derlies their make-up is a grave injus- 
tice to Mr. Heifetz. For the power has 
been unquestionably given him to walk 
in the ways of exaltation. Last week the 
audience which filled Carnegie Hall 
listened spellbound to his performance 
of Bach. To the musician that marked 
the height of the recital’s joys, though 
the lesser music was more applauded. 
No words can do justice to Heifetz’s pre- 
sentment of Corelli and Paganini. The 
young man’s playing has been charged 
with coolness. Both of these works 





“INTERESTING!” 


refuted this accusation last week. The 
variations were published not merely 
with perfection of musical detail, but 
an unmistakable emotional conviction. 
And the tawdry Paganini Concerto he 
gave in the image and likeness of great- 
ness. 

André Benoist’s accompaniments were, 
as always, distinguished. 

| a ae 


LOS ANGELES PIANIST SCORES 








May McDonald Hope, Carrefio Pupil, 
Admired in Recital 


Los ANGELES, CAL. Jan. 25.—May 
McDonald Hope, pianist, was heard in 
recital on the evening of Jan. 18 in 
Blanchard’s Hall. The program was 
one of extreme difficulty, beginning with 
Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s G Minor 
Fantasia and Fugue and ending with the 
Brassin arrangement of the “Fire- 
Charm” from “Die Walkiire.” Other 
numbers were Cadman’s Sonata in a 
Major, the Wagner-Liszt ‘“Liebestod” 
and pieces by Glazounoff, Botsford and 
a group by Chopin. 

Mrs. Hope exhibited a technique which 
fully met the exactions of her program. 
Having been for four years a pupil of 
the late Teresa Carreno, she combines 
with her technical equipment a full ap- 
preciation of the emotional side of her 
numbers and she convinced her audience 
thoroughly of the varied moods of all 
her groups. 





Woman’s Philharmonic Society Presents 
Members in Musicale 


The Woman’s Philharmonic Society, 
Amy Fay, president, presented a pro- 
gram on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 26, 
at Studio 839, Carnegie Hall. The num- 
bers were excellently given by Helen 
Jalkert and Agnes Traynor, pianists; 
Marjon DeVore, violinist, and Mrs. 
William Croxton, soprano. The accom- 
paniments were ably played by Ruth 
Julian Kennard and Dora Reynolds 
Eddy. 


“BEAUTIFUL TONE!” 


Some of the Phrases used by BOSTON CRITICS relative to 


THE ART oF T)AT BUBLL 


“IMAGINATION!” 
“VIRTUOSITY!” 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, Jan. 12, 1918 


““Whatever Miss Dai Buell’s purpose in compiling 
such a programme as graced her recital in Jordan 


GABRILOWITSCH AND 
ZACH DIVIDE HONORS 


Pianist Plays with Rare Art in 
St. Louis — Guilbert’s 
Visit 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The pro- 
gram for this week’s pair of Symphony 
concerts was about equally divided be- 
tween Conductor Zach and the soloist, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. For the 
opening number the orchestra gave a 
very beautiful reading of Schumann’s 
“Manfred” Overture. Then came the 
Mozart Concerto in D Minor. We have 
long known that Mr. Gabrilowitsch is 
a great artist, but his demonstration 
yesterday afternoon was calculated to 
delight the most exacting. Especially 
was his prowess revealed in the delicious 
way that he played the “Romanze.” His 
touch here was of rare charm. After 
the intermission the soloist again came 
forward and gave Weber’s “Concert- 


stiick” for Piano and Orchestra. Here 
again a splendid performance was given 
and the soloist was recalled many times 
after the number. Quite in direct con- 
trast, Mr. Zach closed the concert with 
a fine reading of “L’Image” from De- 
bussy’s “Iberia.” It was finely executed. 
During the intermission Géorge Mark- 
ham, one of the vice-presidents, appealed 
for subscriptions to the guarantee fund 
to the amount of $10,000 in order that 
the orchestra might end the season with- 
out a further deficit. 

Last Monday night at the Sheldon 
Auditorium, Yvette Guilbert thrilled an 
audience that almost filled the hall. Her 
very unique art has made her annual 
visit a charming recollection for several 
years and her appearance the other night 





| showed that she has lost none of her 


former charm. The entire first part 
of her program was devoted to the 
French Pierrot. The final group con- 
tained some of her delightful interpre- 
tations of songs of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. She was 
assisted by Emily Gresser, violinist, 
whose playing lacked fire and tempera- 
ment, but was technically excellent. 

The Boston English Grand Opera Com- 
pany has given a number of perform- 
ances here this week, but for such 
worthy productions the attendance has 
not been up to standard. This was 
partly due to the bad weather which 
has been prevalent. Both principals and 
chorus gave a very good account of them- 
selves. mB. Ww. & 





YSAYE PLAYS IN BOSTON 





Belgian Violinist Appears in Joint Re- 
cital with Beryl Rubinstein 


Boston, Feb. 1. — Eugen /Ysaye, 
played for the first time this season in 
Boston, in Symphony Hall, on the after- 
noon of Jan. 20. Beryl Rubinstein, pian- 
ist, was assisting artist. The Mozart D 
Major Sonata, the Beethoven “Kreutzer” 
Sonata and short pieces by Beethoven, 
Vieuxtemps, Wagner-Wilhelmj and from 
Ysaye’s own pen constituted the pro- 
gram, with a group of piano solos by 
Chopin and Brahms played by Mr. 
Rubinstein. The art of the great Bel- 
gian violinist is superb. To speak of 
the charm, the dignity, the fire of his 
playing, the great intellect which 
prompts it, and the technical perfection 
which makes it, is only to reiterate what 
has often been told before. 

Mr. Rubinstein’s solos were well 
played, but in the ensemble numbers he 
showed a tendency to overbalance the 
violinist. 

An eager audience at the program’s 
close remained for over a half hour 
demanding encore upon encore, which 
the great violinist generously gave. 

WW. BL. 


“NICE DISCRIMINATION!” 


even to musicians. His theme has character and his 
variations upon it have merit. There are seven of 
them rather than 32, and they are short. In work- 
manship, they are ingenious. Not all have the in- 








PHILIP HALE, in BOSTON HERALD, Jan. 12, 1918: 


“Miss Dai Buell, pianist, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Jordan Hall. Her program was as fol- 
lows: Nawratil, Variations on an original theme, op. 
7; Bach, Fantasie in C Minor; Gebhard, Gavotte; Saint- 
Saéns, Toccata, op. I11; Stcherbatcheff, Marion- 
nettes; Lie, Sommerminder, Vaarjubel; MacDowell, 
Rigaudon; Kwast, Studies op. 29, Nos. | and 6; Liszt 
Harmonies du Soir; Liapounow, Berceuse, Leschinka. 


‘‘Miss Buell made a favorable impression by her 
performance of the Variations, for she played them 
in a musical and thoughtful spirit and with nice dis- 
crimination. . . . Miss Buell was _ interesting. 
This is something that cannot always be said of 
pianists.” 


Management: 


Hall yesterday afternoon, it at least required a com- 
mendable courage to break sharply away from a 
tenacious and often dreary routine, from the tyranny 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy. The programme 
elicited from her a steady current of virtuosity. Miss 
Buell met the demands with competence and care. 
She studies and understands pedalling and acoustics, 
she is quick to the instant, she is deft mistress of the 
softer touch, she manages phrase, accent and rhythm 
with taste and reserve. Where she can caress and 
suggest, and paint in fine lines, she does unusually 
well. For instance, the ‘studies in transcendent execu- 
tion’ with which Liszt and Liapounow complement one 
another—the dreamy parts, and such of the danse 
music as was more vivid than forceful, she performed 
with very considerable skill. Likewise, the olden 
dance by MacDowell, and that by Gebhard, which, 


somehow, is characteristic of him.” 


OLIN DOWNS in the BOSTON POST, Jan. 12, 1918: 


“Miss Dai Buell gave a piano recital yesterday after- 
noon in Jordan Hall. The programme was pleasantly 
unhackneyed, including compositions by Nawratil, 
Bach, Gebhard, Saint-Saéns, Stcherbatcheff, Lie, Mac- 
Dowell, Kwast, Liszt and Liapounow. She showed 
musical enthusiasm and a beautiful tone.” 


BOSTON GLOBE, Jan. 12, 1918: 


“Miss Dai Buell, a resident of Greater Boston, gave 
a recital of unhackneyed music for the piano, some 
of it apparently new, yesterday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall. The name of Karl Nauratil, who the interesting 
Programme Notes tell us was born in Prague, 51 years 
ago, and now lives in Vienna, is probably strange 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


vention and skill of the fourth, pointed out in the 
notes, where Miss Buell made clear distinction be- 
tween the sustaining, singing melody in the right 
hand and the staccato counterpoint in the left. Mr. 


Gebhard’s Gavotte was also well played. The fasci-' 


nating ‘“Marionnettes,/ by Nicholas Stcherbatcheff, 
for there was Andrew, and the attractively devised 
and varied pieces by Sigurd Lie, as the MacDowell 
Rigaudon, all showed imagination.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISER, Jan. 12, 1918: 


“Miss Dai Buell gave a recital in Jordan Hall yes- 
terday afternoon of an unusual type. For the most 
part the composers were modern, but the only notice- 
ably modern composition was the ‘Lesghinka’ by 
Liapounow. It was a heterogeneous collection of men 
whose names appeared, Nawratil, Stcherbatcheff, Lie 
and Kwast. The ‘Variations on an Original Theme,’ 
by Nawratil, Miss Buell handled with sureness and 
her tones were clear and bell-like. Miss Buell’s whole 
charm lay in her emotional capabilities, her ex- 
quisite style and finesse. The ‘Gavotte,’ by Gebhard, 


was clear, delicate and fine in every detail.’ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Jan. 12, 1918: 


“Miss Buell interested her audience in her pieces, 
a large part of which must have been new even to 
persons who play the piano and try to keep their 
musical selves supplied with the latest things. She 
presented her programme in her own way, free from 
all studio conventions. Her study of the MacDowell 
Rigaudon furnished evidence of a talent for rhythm 
and a power to speak definitely and persuasively.” 
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Lydia Locke Weds Naval Commander: 
Will Continue Her Artistic Activities 














Sopranos Marriage to Arthur 
H. Marks, U. S. N., Attended 
by Many Musical, Military 


and Social Personages— 


Bride to Sing Many American 
Songs in Forthcoming Ap- 
pearances 


YDIA LOCKE, the American colora- 
tura soprano, was married late in 
December to Lieutenant-Commander Ar- 
thur Hudson Marks, U. S: N., at the 
Church of the Ascension, New York. The 
wedding was a very brilliant one, at- 
tracting much attention in both musical 
and military circles. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Percy Stickney 
Grant. The bride was given away by 
Andres de Segurola, the noted basso of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; the 
matron of honor was the Countess Fur- 
ulli and the best man Commander Lor- 
raine Swasey, U. S. N. R. The church 
was beautifully decorated with smiiax, 
ferns, pa:ms, roses and carnations. 
Commander Marks was formerly vice- 
president of the Goodrich Tire Com- 
pany. He has severed all business 
connections and offered his services to 
the Government and was enrolled in the 
Navy Department early last February. 
Since that time Commander Marks has 
been continually on active duty in con- 
nection with the technical and commer- 
cial problems concerning various devices 
of naval warfare and also in connection 
with our government’s naval aircraft 
program. He was educated as a chem- 
ical engineer at Harvard University. 
Immediately following the ceremony 
a dinner was served at the Ritz-Carlton, 
at which a hundred or more guests were 
present. Among the number were Com- 
mander and Mrs. Furer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Hopkinson, Andres de Segurola, 
Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Major Lord 
Robert Innes-Kerr; Lady Chetwynd, 
Count Furulli, Count and Countess Tam- 
bourini, Duke d’Razzo, Victor Herbert, 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Fiske, Lieut. Sherman Hoyt, 


Mrs. Charles H. Truax, Mrs. Laura 
Giroux, Mr. and Mrs. Herwegh Von 
Ende. The dining room was a fes- 


toon of roses and carnations. On the 
table were such novel decorations as a 
large battleship, made of candy. It was 
surrounded by numerous candy _ sub- 
marines. Commander Marks and his 


bride arranged to spend their honey- , 


moon aboard their houseboat, the “‘Coco- 
pomelo,” in Biscayne Bay. 

Miss Locke’s marriage will in no way 
interfere with her professional career. 
She will sing more concerts than ever be- 
fore, as Commander Marks is much in- 
terested in his wife’s career. On Feb. 11, 
13 and 15 she will be the star soloist at 
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Lydia Locke, Coloratura Soprano, Leaving the Church of the Ascension, New York, 
After Her Marriage to Lieutenant-Commander Arthur Hudson Marks, U. S. N. 


the famous St. Louis Society Fashion 
Pageant, to be held at the Odeon. 
Miss Locke appeared in St. Louis two 
years agy and was so well received at 
the performance of “The Veiled Proph- 
ets” that the critics were not loath in 
saying that the prima donna proved one 
of the best singers that ever visited that 
city. Following her St. Louis concerts, 
Miss Locke will immediately go to Buf- 
falo, where she will be the soloist with 


the Symphony Orchestra, John Lund, 
conductor, at one of the notable affairs 
given under the auspices of the Masons. 
Later she will make a tour to Canada 
and the far West. She is now prepar- 
ing a new répertoire of arias and songs 
for her coming dates. She will use the 
compositions of a number of young 
American composers in whom she is in- 
terested, and hopes to do her part by 
the American song writers. 





THIRD RUBINSTEIN MUSICALE 


May Peterson and Daisy Jean Give the 
Program 


May Peterson, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, was soloist recently at the third 
musicale of the Rubinstein Club, Jan. 19, 
given in the Astor Gallery at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Her program, which was 
charmingly sung, began with a classic 
group, the second was in French and 
Spanish, to which the singer gave a few 
words of explanation, and the last group 
was of songs in English. Miss Peterson 
was vigorously applauded. The assist- 
ing artist, Mlle. Daisy Jean, a Belgian 
‘cellist, offered Boccherini’s Sonata for 
’Cello and Piano, with Mlle. Gabrielle 
Radoux, also a group of three short 





numbers. At the request of Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, president of the club, 
Mile. Jean made a short address on Bel- 
gium., 

The accompanists were Mlle. Radoux 
and Blair Neale. F. V. K. 


Witherspoon Lectures on “Voice” 


Herbert Witherspoon gave the first of 
his lectures on “Voice” for the pupils of 
the Witherspoon Studios on Jan. 30. He 
dwelt at length on the two fundamentals, 
tone and motive power, quoting from au- 
thorities of 200 years ago and substan- 
tiating the knowledge of those days with 
facts scientific research has _ revealed 
during the 200 years, eliminating the 
thousand and one fallacies and fads that 
have tried to creep in and make complex 





ALTHOUSE 


(Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


Sensational in Opera 


Excellent in Oratorio 


Remarkable in Recital 


Mgt. Haense! & Jones, Aeolian Hall 


Knabe Piano 


what should have remained simple. With 
blackboard diagrams illustrating anat- 
omy of throat and diaphragm and cor- 
rect method of breathing, Mr. Wither- 
spoon in crisp, entertaining style of de- 
livery drove home the advice of the old 
Italian masters: “Who knows how to 
breathe and pronounce well knows how 
to sing,” and the way to do these things 
is to stick close to first simple principles. 





A SUNDAY IN LONDON 


Three Excellent Orchestral Programs 


Enjoyed by Music-Lovers 


LONDON, W. I., Dec. 31.—Three Sun- 
day concerts of unusual excellence were 
heard yesterday. At Albert Hall Lan- 
don Ronald conducted the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra, the chief number being 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony in F 
Minor. Other numbers were the Nicolai 
“Merry Wives” Overture, Bach’s “Aria 
for Strings” and, for the soloist, Carrie 
Tubb, Senta’s Ballad from “The Flying 
Dutchman” and a song by Lotti. 

The second event was in Queen’s Hall 
with the new Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
under Sir Henry Wood, the solo pianist 
for the Schumann Piano Concerto being 
that able artist, Gertrude Peppercorn. 
Other items on the program were the 
Overture to “Mignon,” Tschaikowsky’s 
Overture to “Hamlet” and Norman 
O’Neil’s four delightful dances from the 
“Blue Bird.” 

A third concert was at the Palladium, 
under the auspices of the Sunday League. 
The London Symphony Orchestra, under 
Julian Clifford, was at its best in Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique.” Ar- 
thur de Greef, Elsa Stralia and Fraser 
Gange were the soloists. BH. 7. 





ROCKFORD GREETS SHATTUCK 


Pianist Welcomed in Mendelssohn Club 
Series—Plays at Camp Grant 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Jan. 26.—Arthur Shat- 
tuck, pianist, gave the second of the 
Mendelssohn Club artist series on Thurs- 
day night, Jan. 24, at Tebala Temple 
before an audience of more than 1800 
people. The artist was handicapped by 
the non-arrival of his own piano, but 
gave a splendid concert. He was en- 
thusiastically received by the big audi- 
ence and was obliged to respond to 
numerous encores. His program includ- 
ed the d’Albert Suite in D Minor, a Cho- 
pin group and compositions by Rameau, 
Brahms, Henselt, Moscheles, Berlioz- 
Redon, Mozart-Thallberg, Liszt and 
Liszt-Busoni. He gave a program the 
following night complimentary to the 
soldiers at Camp Grant at the Knights 
of Columbus Auditorium at i a 
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Three New American Songs Added to 
Catalogue of Harold Flammer 


Three new American songs have just 
been added to the catalogue of Harold 
Flammer, the New York publisher. 
Harry Rowe Shelley is represented by 
an Easter duet, “Hark! Ten Thousand 
Voices” and three melodious anthems, 
while John Prindle Scott has done a 
song for Palm Sunday called “Ride On! 
Ride On!” Lucile Crews’s “I Shall Not 
Care,” sung by Louis Graveure at his 
last New York recital, is the other num- 
ber. 





As “Pinkerton” in Butterfly 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA, 








Discourteous Opera-Goers, Distracted 
Listeners, Long-Suffering Singers 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


So many examples of discourtesy and 
bad manners have lately come to my no- 
tice that I feel it may be worth while 
to call attention to the rudeness of 
opera-goers. 

Why should the management of an 


opera house not specify when applause is 
in good taste? Why not state in the 
program of each opera, “Applause al- 
lowed only after the ballet and such and 
such arias, duets, etc.?” It would then 
become a matter of showing total ignor- 
ance of the opera and bad manners to 
break in and applaud any other time, 
which idea if properly cultivated would 
assume the same importance as flicking 
cigar ashes on milady’s Oriental rug. 

But the most flagrant violation of a 
well regulated performance is the total 
disregard of the discomfort caused by 
late-comers and early-goers. It is hardly 
necessary to mention the talking in the 
lobby after the performance has begun, 
the banging down of seats during the 
overture, the climbing over and stepping 
on of passersby, the usher’s flashlight, 
the prevalent bronchitis and the hys- 
terical applause, with its accompanying 
hisses, for scenic effects. To the real 
music-lover it is distracting, but to the 
opera singer I should think it would be 
most annoying. Not only does the singer 
have to render the music artistically, 
often in a foreign tongue, but care must 
also be given to many other details. 
Why does the management tolerate this 
abuse? There may be some reason for 
conniving at the departure of more than 
twenty-five per cent of those in the or- 
chestra seats some time during the last 
act in order that they may hand in their 
carriage calls, as these individuals rep- 
resent subscribers. But what of the 
man in the gallery who gropes for his 
seat and trips down three or four steps, 
startling everyone below during the 
“*Thais’ Meditation!” 

It seems to me that the public owes it 
to the artist, whether on the concert or 
operatic stage, whether a singer or in- 
strumentalist, to assist the artist and 
not to destroy his atmosphere or distract 
his attention by inopportune applause 
or other signs of discourtesy. 

HAROLD FLAMMER. 





In Defense of Dr. Muck, the Boston 
Orchestra and Major Higginson 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It is much to be regretted when a 
publication of the wide influence which 
MUSICAL AMERICA has, takes a stand 
against an artist, and it is even worse 
when the opposition assumes the form 
of continual petty insinuation and fault- 
ene which cannot be supported by 
act. 

No one can deny that a most unfor- 
tunate lack of tact on the part of the 
management of Symphony Hall allowed 
the playing of the National Anthem to 
become a public issue. The obvious mu- 
sical unfitness of the composition on a 
symphony program should not have 
blinded them to the demands of public 
opinion, although for several months the 


weakness of applause has shown the true © 


feeling of the audience. 

Wherein is this an excuse for the 
malice which has kept the issue (long 
since dead in Boston) alive in the col- 
umns of your paper? The founder of 
the orchestra, as active a patriot as the 
country affords, over his own signature 
issued a statement absolving Dr. Karl 
Muck from all blame and censure in 
the matter. Almost every reference to 
the affair is a reflection on the honor of 
the man who has done more for orches- 


tral music in America than any other 
man. What justification is there in as- 
suming his statements to be false, other 
than a very personal spite and malice 
against a conductor who—to paraphrase 
one of many gratuitous insults—fur- 
nishes one hundred per cent music (said 
to be a rarity in certain other cities) ? 

Are these cowardly insinuations com- 
patible with the statement made by the 
head of the United States Secret Service, 
after a very careful investigation, that 
there is no reason to accuse Dr. Muck 
of any activity hostile to the United 
States? : 

Still more unnecessary is the doubting 
of the word of the Swiss Legation at 
Washington regarding Dr. Muck’s cit- 
izenship. Personal acquaintances of the 
doctor, among whom I count myself, 
knew long before the trouble arose that 
he was a citizen of Switzerland. Has 
MUSICAL AMERICA any evidence to the 
contrary? . 

It is only natural that Dr. Muck’s 
sentiments should favor the Central 
Powers, but as long as he maintains the 
attitude and deportment of a gentleman, 
he should be treated as such. Has Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA accorded him this treat- 
ment? I think that unbiased perusal of 
the files of the paper will show quite 
the reverse. 

Yours truly, 
DONALD W. MACARDER. 

Roslindale, Mass., Jan. 28, 1918. 





The Opera Chorus and Heifetz’s Name 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


My friends and I would esteem it a 
great favor if you would settle a discus- 
sion regarding the following points of 
the Metropolitan Opera chorus: 

Does the chorus consist of profes- 
sionals, that is, members who have no 
other means of livelihood? Or is it re- 
cruited from music students who regard 
the privilege of singing there as suffi- 
cient remuneration for their services? 
Are the majority of members native or 
foreign? Are they paid by the perform- 
ance, month or season? 

Kindly also give the correct pronoun- 
ciation of Heifetz. 

MAUDE K. WEEKES. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1918. 


[The chorus of the Metropolitan Opera 
House is made up exclusively of profes- 
sional singers. Their duties, including 
both rehearsals and performances, take 
up most of their time. Although many of 
them devote their spare hours to the 
study of singing. They are paid weekly 
salaries. The majority of the members 
of the present chorus are foreigners, al- 
though most of them are naturalized 
citizens. 

The pronunciation of Jascha Heifetz’s 
name is exactly as it is spelled, although 
in Russia the “H” has a guttural sound, 
which is difficult for Americans to enun- 
ciate. For practical purposes the ac- 
cepted pronunciation in this country 
would be as though it were spelled 
“High-fetz,” with a slight accent on the 
or syllable-—Editor, MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. 





A Soldier Discourses on Prima Donnas 
and Praises a Singer 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It would seem tradition has, for all 
times, decided that temperament and 
prima donnas shall be associated. In the 
more voguish journals it is considered 
o~- smart to discuss the temperamental 
ts of various musicians. It may be 
that a life dedicated to the proposition 
of Art for Art’s sake (and poor nour- 
ishment) is conducive to these spiritual 
outbursts. My art education being lim- 
ited to the major and minor scales, I 
do not value my opinion very highly, so 
I hesitate to comment. 

We are told by those of the higher 
education that such emotional displays 


are but an evidence of the fire divine’ 


which inspires the interpreter; the flame 
leaves but ashes for the priestess to 
mold as a song. Be that as it may, I 
for one have a lurking suspicion that 
most of our songsters are gifted — not 
with temperament, only temper and a 
nasty disposition and a mania for break- 
ing contracts. 


At present it is hard to produce a nov- 
elty. It would appear that even the in- 
genuous Geraldine has exhausted her 
mine of materials. However, Camp Lee 
has produced something quite rare: a 
prima donna—Christine Miller—who is 
inclined to be just a “wee bit” human. 
For the second time she has served Camp 
Lee, and faithfully and long. Her per- 
formance void of the “air of the golden 
horseshoe”; her program unlike the 
pleasing singer adding insult to injury 
by assuming the mentality of her audi- 
ence was running low, was gracious be- 
yond words including the ever beautiful 
“Samson” aria; her gown—the stuff that 


dreams are made of, and herself ever the . 


woman and then the artist: why should 
we not love and praise her? 

A prima donna with temperament— 
yet, still inclined to be a “wee bit” 
human. Camp Lee would drink a toast 
to the “lovely Christine,” but it is forced 
to appreciate that legislations differ with 
the States. We at least can tilt the bowl 
that flows no more. Who knows but 
there may be a drop in it. 

Truly yours, 
Sergeant CORNELIUS W. WEIBEL. 

Camp Lee, Va., Jan. 26, 1918. 





Finds That Troops Sing Best Under a 
Soldier’s Baton 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It might interest your readers to hear 
of a trip taken by me to Camp Greene, 
Charlotte, N. C., to help in a concert 
given almost entirely by enlisted men 
at this camp. The club was organized 
and directed by Lieutenant Tappan, a 
former member of the Lawrenceville 
Glee Club. The school gave me a 


month’s leave of absence and I journeyed 
to the camp, expecting to find a more 
or less unorganized body of singers. In- 
stead I found a club well balanced and 
trained in fine ensemble singing. Lieu- 
tenant Tappan showed marked musical 
ability in welding this chorus together. 
This leads me to say that for real, 
hearty and spontaneous singing I have 
found, with an experience at five differ- 
ent cantonments, that the amateur musi- 
cian taken from the officers or men of 
the camp gets better results. 
Yours sincerely, 
Howarp R. Woop, 
Music Director, 
Lawrenceville School. 
Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 20, 1918. 





“Only Paper Which Keeps a Musician 
Well Posted in Musical Matters” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am enclosing herewith check for 
one year’s subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, which is a renewal of last 
year’s subscription, and I wish to say 
that it has been very necessary for me 
to receive MUSICAL AMERICA, because it 
is the only paper which keeps a musi- 
cian well posted in musical matters. 

I am now musical director under the 
direction of the Y. M. C. A. in the Camps 
of the Washington district. 

HENRI BEAUGARD. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 24, 1918. 





Keeps Copies on Studio Table 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check for a year’s sub- 
scription. Your paper means such a 
great deal to the musical people so far 
away from musical centers. I keep the 
copies on my studio table for the benefit 
of my students. I couldn’t get along 


without it. 
Mrs. L. MCPIKE. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Jan. 23, 1918. 





UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
WELCOMED IN CONCERT 


Well Constructed Program Given with 
John Barnes Wells as Soloist— 
War Service Thins Ranks 


The University Glee Club, Arthur D. 
Woodruff, conductor, gave its first con- 
cert of this year in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor on Thursday evening, Jan. 
31, with John Barnes Wells as soloist. 

Mr. Woodruff’s chorus, thinned out in 


numbers by the many members with the 
colors, sang with less beauty of tone 
than in the days before we were at war. 
James H. Rogers’s “This Is She” went 
well and was repeated; also this com- 
poser’s “Some Reckon Time by Stars.” 
Among the other offerings were George 
B. Nevin’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Of All the Dreams 
Men Dream,” Elgar’s “The Reveille,” 
Percy Rector Stephens’s “To the Spirit 
of Music,” Victor Harris’s “In the Gar- 
den” and George C. Turner’s “Hail, 
Land of Freedom.” The program opened 
with “America” and closed with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” In place of the 
usual group of college songs patriotic 
and camp songs were given. 

Mr. Wells sang artistically Alexander 
Russell’s “In Fountain Court,” Eastwood 
Lane’s very clever “The Little Fisher- 
man,” written for him; H. T. Burleigh’s 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” 
which was so well liked that he had to 
repeat it and James P. Dunn’s “Bitter- 
ness of Love.” Later he sang two of his 
own new songs, Speaks’s “Sylvia,” Har- 
riet Ware’s “To Lucasta” and Kramer’s 
“The Last Hour.” He was received with 
hearty applause and obliged to add ex- 
tras, among them a song from Quilter’s 
cycle, “To Julia.” 

Fillmore W. Ohman played the piano 
accompaniments beautifully for the club 
and Mr. Wells and Alexander Russell 
presided effectively at the organ in the 
national anthems and the i on ne. 








Kathryn Platt Gunn Successful in Long 
Island Concert 


At the benefit concert at Forest Hills, 
L. I., for the “Big Sisters of Queens- 
borough” on Jan. 28, Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, the violinist, made a successful 
appearance, playing the Wieniawski 
Polonaise Brillante and compositions by 


Tartini and Kreisler. Marguerite Sylva 
sang a “Carmen” aria, and the “Mar- 
seillaise.’” Dorothy Fox, soprano, songs 
by Martini, Fiske, Grant-Schaeffer and 
Noll; Harry E. Arnold, piano pieces by 
Chopin, Schumann and himself, and Mrs. 
Harriett Young, songs by Granados. 





SINSHEIMER QUARTET HEARD 





Give Excellent Program as War Relief 
Benefit—Eleanor Spencer Soloist 


The Sinsheimer Quartet, assisted by 
Eleanor Spencer, pianist, gave a con- 
cert at Rumford Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 2, for the benefit of Polish 
war sufferers. The Beethoven Quartet 
in B Flat, two short numbers by An- 
dreoli and two by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff were 
interestingly presented by the quartet, 
although the playing was slightly un- 
even at times. 

Miss Spencer’s only appearance on 
the program was in the Schumann Quar- 
tet for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, 
which was given a very good reading. 
Miss Spencer’s virile playing and excel- 
lent style made her an admirable en- 
semble player. ws a 





Soldiers at Fort Wood Enjoy Program 
by Helen Howarth Lemmel 


Helen Howarth Lemmel won hearty 
approval at Fort Wood on _ Bedloe’s 
Island, N. Y., on Jan. 25, giving her 
songs and stories for the soldiers. On 
Feb. 4 she appeared for the field avi- 
ators at Mineola, L. I., and the same 
week was one of the artists in a concert 
under the auspices of the New York 
Globe. Her patriotic song, “Honey 
Mine,” is meeting with great success, 
having been introduced by David Bis- 
pham at a concert at the New York Hip- 
podrome. _Mr. Bispham is singing it, 
as are Oscar Seagle, Margaret Wilson 
and Ross David. 





Herma Menth Appears in Successful 
Program in Mehlin Hall 


Herma Menth, the young and gifted 
pianist, appeared in recital last week in 
Mehlin Hall. Miss Menth displayed her 
wide ability in offerings which ranged 
from Mozart to Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, 
Debussy and Sauer. The audience 
showed its warm approval of Miss 
Menth’s artistic performance and re- 
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MAY MUKLE AND REBECCA CLARKE WILL ADD 
NOVEL FEATURE TO CONCERTS OF SEASON 




















Program of ’Cello and Viola Music 
to Be Given by These Gifted 
English Artists—Viola Coming 
in Favor as Solo Instrument— 
Regarding ’Cello and Viola 
Literature 


O go back over the reviews of con- 
certs for several seasons one is im- 
pressed with the fact that they are not 
so varied in character as they might be, 
combinations of instruments being con- 
fined to violin and piano, ’cello and piano, 
two pianos, and one recital fresh in 
memory for its unusualness was the 
flute and piano by George Barrére and 
Ernesto Cousolo. 

One wonders if it is because music 
has not been composed or arranged for 
other things. Woodwind ensembles and 
woodwinds and strings have now a prom- 
inent place and the latest novelty is to 
be presented shortly by May Mukle, the 
English ’cellist, who is well known all 
over America, and Rebecca Clarke, an 
English girl who has recently come from 
London with a reputation as an excep- 
tionally interesting player of the rather 
uninteresting viola. 

Rumors of a concert where only works 
for ’cello and viola separately and in 
conjunction would be given was too much 
for the curiosity of one daughter of Eve 
and she abruptly inquired, “Is there 
enough music written for the viola to 
make such a concert possible?” 

“Indeed, yes,” was Miss Clarke’s quick 


rejoinder. “Since taking up the viola I 
have been astonished at the wealth of 
beautiful and little known music for this 
instrument and more is being written 
every day. I hear that Ravel has prom- 
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ised a work for viola and orchestra, al- 
though I do not know how soon it will 
appear, since I believe he is at present 
fighting ‘Somewhere in France.’ And 





“Mexico’s Greatest Pianist’ 


ERNESTO 


BERUMEN 


The verdict of six New York critics after his Debut 
Recital at Aeolian Hall on January 28th 


New York American—Young though he 


men of other countries as well. 


artist’s style. 
message clearly and correctly without 


His touch has weight and delicacy. 
wrists supple and resilient. 


pianistic talent. 


musical touch. 


individual character. 


The Globe—Mr. 
Aeolian Hall in the afternoon. 


is, Ernesto 
public recital in New York yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, can probably claim 
the honor of being Mexico’s greatest pianist without fear of contradiction. 
ever, there seems to be né reason why he should hesitate to measure strength with . 
That, at any rate, was the impression his playing 
created in a programme embracing a Chaconne by Handel. * * * 

With an excellent technical equipment at his disposal, BerGmen applies himself 
to his interpretative task with a frankness and straightforward sincerity that offers 
a pleasant antidote to the posturing and posing, the strutting and storming, the 
shivelling and smirking one so often encounters in the world of music. 

There is not the faintest trace of affectation or exaggeration in 
He manipulates the keyboard with a firm, virile hand. 
in his regard for the demands of the composer, he is satisfied to transmit the 
attempting to 
phrase, rhythm and accent for the sake of startling effect. 

His fingers are fleet 


New, York Sun—Mr. BerGmen disclosed some good qualities. 
always musical, his touch showed considerable variety and his rhythm was good. 
There was virility in his playing and a sense of style. 





BerGmen, who gave his first 


How- 


this young 
Conscientious 


turn and twist details of 


and accurate. Hig 


His tone was full and 


New York Herald—Ernesto BerGmen, in an unusual programme, displayed unusual 
He played a Minuetto by Haydn delightfully. 
in tonal graduations he made it attractive. He plays with a strong yet an extremely 
He puts life and emotion into his numbers. 


Rhythmically and 


Evening Mail—A new pianist, Ernesto BerOmen, appeared at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, and made an exceptionally good 


impression in a programme of quite 


Mr. BerGmen interpreted all this music in an authoritative manner, with a firm 


He is an interesting addition 


Ernesto BerGmen’s recital brought a goodly number of people to 
His programme was a curious one, which comprised 
” 


compositions by Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, ete. * * 


Mr. BerGmen has a 


modest and unassuming manner that 


is refreshing. His 


performance was commendable for its good taste and musicianly feeling. 
The audience was sufficiently enthusiastic to demand four or five encores at the 


end of the programme. 


Evening Sun—A Mexican pianist, Ernesto BerGmen, made his début in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon, playing a programme of unusual and especially interesting 


music. 


There is a good, manly strength to Mr. BerGimen’s playing and a sense of the 
musical import of the various and often contrasting things he played. 


Mr. Berfimen is associated with Frank La Forge in teaching 
at 1425 Broadway, New York 


Aen nn ne ee ee ee ee ee el 


vet pleasing touch and a splendid sense of rhythm. 
to the season’s list of pianists. 


the other day Percy Grainger told me 
that he originally intended his ‘Arrival 
Platform Humlet’ (out of his suite for 
orchestra) for viola solo unaccompanied; 
he is very keen to rewrite it for me. 

“Composers are really waking up to the 
possibilities of the viola and people are 
astonished at its beautiful tone and sym- 
pathetic qualities. 


Viola as a Solo Instrument 


“Many fine viola players are coming 
to the fore and I am sure that it will 
soon be looked upon as a solo instru- 
ment of the front rank. In fact, a sur- 
prising number of people have told me 
that they prefer it to the violin. You 
know that at one time even the ’cello, 
now such a favorite, was not popularly 
thought of as a solo instrument!” 

The interviewer turned to Miss Mukle, 
who also took the first question up for 
answer as she said, “Of course, ’cellists 
have such a large repertory to draw from 
that there is no reason why a program 
of ’cello music should not be made just 
as interesting as one given by its pam- 
pered little brother, the violin! I am 
constantly discovering new pieces for 
the ’cello and at our coming recital I 
shall play a group of entirely new com- 
positions. This is not quite so alarm- 
ing as it sounds, as one of them, a beau- 
tiful Allemand by Tully, was written 
in the seventeenth century and is still 
unpublished, I being lucky enough to 
possess the only copy. I shall also play 
for the first time in New York a Chi- 
nese folk tune by Eugene Goossens, 
the extraordinary young English com- 
poser, whose fame is now spreading to 
this country. He is a very old friend 
of mine, having played for some time in 
my string quartet in London, and I have 
his own manuscript copy of this charm- 
ing little piece and, by the way, he told 
me in his last letter that he was writing 
something for viola.” 

“Do you hear much about musical con- 
ditions in England?” 


Plenty of Music in England 


“Yes; I hear from friends in England 
constantly and there is plenty of musi- 
-al activity there now in spite of the 
war and I am quite touched to find how I 
am still remembered after an absence 
of nearly four years. To my great dis- 
appointment I could not return there for 
last summer and I have often been very 


homesick for my little Old World cot- 
tage in Svrrey, where Miss Clarke and 
I spent many happy vacations when 
our concertizing and quartet rehearsals 
allowed us. 

“Our instruments sometimes wish to 
be back in England, too! I find that the 
climate there suits my Monty (short 
for Montagnana) better than any other, 
though he has traveled with me all over 
four continents. Talking of instruments, 
there is a good deal of similarity in tone 
between my ’cello and Miss Clarke’s 
Grancino viola, which makes us particu- 
larly enjoy playing together.” 

“Are there many duets written for 
your instruments?” hazarded the inter- 
viewer. 

“I think those written by Rebecca 
Clarke, which we intend playing at our 
concert, are the only ones in existence,” 
answered the ’cellist. 

“You see,” injected Miss Clarke, “we 
have always thought what fun it would 
be to play unaccompanied duets together 
and, as there was absolutely nothing 
written, I just had to sit down and write 
something! It is really astonishing, 
though, what effects of tone color and 
what richness of harmony can be pro- 
duced by these two instruments alone, 
and many composers have been so much 
interested since hearing these that they 
have promised us to write something, 
too. Although I only wrote them last 
summer, they have already been per- 
formed in England and were, in fact, 
played twice in one day by different peo- 
ple at important London concerts, and 
I was really gratified to hear that they 
had quite a big success.” 

“We are looking forward so much to 
playing together for the first time in 
New York,” said Miss Mukle enthusi- 
astically, “as America has made us so 
very welcome and we feel we now have 
almost as many friends on this side as 
in England.” F. V. K. 





SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC 


Henri La Bonte Heard in Interesting 
Program—Latin Quarter Opera 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 28.— 
Henri La Bonte appeared in the ball- 
room of the St. Francis on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 27, and gave one of the most 
interesting programs ever heard in San 
Francisco, With the exception of two 
arias, one French and the other Italian, 
the program was entirely in English 
and featured American composers. Two 
Handel and one Schubert numbers opened 
the program. Landon Ronald’s ‘““Remem- 
ber” was beautifully sung and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “God Smiled on the 
Desert” and “Swans,” by A. Walter 
Kramer, were revelations of beauty. 
Willem Spoor, pianist, was the assist- 
ing artist and his playing was masterly 
and convincing. Gyula Ormay was a 
satisfying accompanist. 

On Thursday evening a production of 
“Carmen” was given by the Latin Quar- 
ter Opera Company, which musically 
makes up in quality what it lacks in 
quantity. Mme. Blanch Hamilton Fox, 
A. Bernini, G. Simondet and P. Galazzi 
in the principal réles were all at their 
best. This week’s répertoire includes 
“Ernani,” “La Favorita” and “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” besides the beloved “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci,” which find 4 
place on the bill every week. 

The “Pop” program of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra was enjoyed 
by a capacity audience on Sunday after- 
noon, and Conductor Hertz’s ability to 
arrange a program as well as conduct 
an orchestra was again ably demon- 
strated. E. M. B. 





La Porte (Ind.) Choral Society Heard 
in “Rose Maiden” 


LA PorTE, IND., Jan. 26.—The La 
Porte Choral Society, assisted by local 
artists, presented Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden” to a capacity audience at the 
Methodist Church Friday evening. The 
solos were sung by Mrs. Clarence Dean 
Chipman, soprano; Bessie Folant, so- 
prano; Frederick Klockseim, tenor, and 
E. H. Guenther, baritone. The chorus 
was directed by E. H. Guenther and the 
accompaniments furnished by Carl Sau- 
ter, one of La Porte’s best pianists. The 
arias, especially “Bloom On, My Roses,” 
for soprano, and “The Sleep of Even,” 
for tenor, were heartily received by the 
audience. The trio for soprano, alto and 
baritone, “Hast Thou Wandered,” was 
excellently sung. The concert was the 
first of the Choral Society’s concerts for 
the season. M. F. 





ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL of MUSIC 


ENDORSED BY PADEREWSKI 


ELINOR COMSTOCK 
41 and 48 Bast 80th Street 


Oatalogues sent on request. 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) Director 
New York City 
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SOME OF THE WAYS IN WHICH THE 
MUSICAL ALLIANCE WILL WORK OUT 














CENTRAL organization such as it is proposed to create with the 
FA establishment of the Musical Alliance will work out in a number of 
practical ways to the benefit of the musical world and of the musical indus- 


tries. 


For instance, it is very evident that if a strong movement can be 


started through the influence of the Alliance to improve and enlarge the 
music in the public school system this will work out not only to the benefit 
of the pupils, but to the benefit of the musical industries, which will 
thereby almost at a stroke find a greatly enlarged market for pianos, 


organs, talking machines, of sheet music and books. 


Furthermore, as the 


introduction of music into the public schools becomes more general through 
the country it will necessitate the employment of an ever-increasing num- 


ber of competent music teachers. 
greatly benefited. 


Thus the musical profession will be 


As music is given greater attention in the schools an ever-enlarging 
musically appreciative public will be created. This again will work out so 


that the local music teachers, local music stores will benefit. 


Traveling 


artists, singers, players, musical organizations of all kinds will find also an 


ever-enlarging audience to which they can appeal. 


Thus they will be 


benefited, their managers will be benefited, and as the musical intelligence 
in each community increases and improves so gradually greater encourage- 
ment will be given to the better class of music. 

Should there, however, be a community where the school board, or 
the superintendent of education, or the principals of the high schools are 
still of the old type and are averse to the introduction of music as a study, 


with proper credit for efficiency, then it will be incumbent upon those 
members of the Alliance who are resident in that district to communicate 
the facts to the Alliance, which will then take the matter in hand and use 
its influence to cause a change of attitude on the part of these educators, 
failing in which it will enter the lists to see that a school board is elected 


which is in conformity with the broader spirit of the times. 
This is only one of the many directions in which the Alliance, as it 


grows in membership and strength, will work out for the benefit of every- 


body concerned in the musical life and musical industries of the country. 
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Frank A. Lee, President the John Church 
Co. and One of the Leading Men in 
the Musical Industries, Joins. 


Now is the psychologic time for your 
endeavor to co-ordinate the various in- 
terests of those who desire to encourage 
American music. May you be successful 
in your effort. 

Inasmuch as the slogan of our concern 
is, “The House Devoted to the Progress 
of American Music,” we are glad to join 
with you by becoming a member of the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose herein our 
check for $1 for this year’s dues. 

In the hope that we can be of assist- 
ance in this worthy work, and that your 
every aim may be realized, we are, 

FRANK A. LEE, President, 
The John Church Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 10, 1918. 





Aims of Alliance Convincing to All 
Musicians 


I take pleasure in sending my check 
applying for membership in the Musical 
Alliance, and “to do my bit.” The aims 
of the Alliance must be as convincing 
to the musicians and all interested in 
music as President Wilson’s war aims 
are to Americans. 

Very sincerely yours for success, 

WARREN F. ACKER, 
Associate American Guild of Organists. 
Allentown, Pa., Jan. 8, 1918. 





Call It “A Grand Movement” 


I have been following with great in- 
terest the wonderful progress of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States as 
shown in the letters printed in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

This is one of the places where musi- 
cians greatly need the influence, incen- 
tive and backing of this grand move- 
ment and anything I can do here to fur- 
ther its progress will be deemed a privi- 
lege and pleasure. Please keep me on 
file as one to be counted on. 

MARGUERITE BLISS MACK, 
Soloist in First Church of Christ Scien- 
vist. 

Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 10, 1918 


Pupils of Noted Philadelphia Teacher 
Join 

Edna Fauser, 1733 Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. W. E. Stew- 
art, 2031 North College Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., two pupils of this school 
have requested me to apply for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. I enclose $2 in payment of their 
membership fees. 

W. WARREN SHAw. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 16, 1918. 





Heartily in Sympathy 


I am heartily in sympathy with the 
aims of the Musical Alliance and am 
glad to become a member. Enclosed you 
will find my check for annual dues. 

MARGUERITE HAZZARD. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1918. 





How the Alliance Helps 


I am sending you enclosed check for 
$3 for three more applications as herein. 
I expect to gather a few more numbers 
among the artists here, for I firmly be- 
lieve that the Musical Alliance is a move- 
ment which we have sorely needed and 
that the scope for “well doing” is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

I want to thank you also for your in- 
terest in our Symphony here. I appre- 
ciate the letters you have sent to the 
different clubs, etc., and I will keep you 
informed on this matter. To-day I re- 


ceived a letter from President John C. 


Freund, which I esteem very much and 
which I am answering this day. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, 
JEAN L. SCHAEFER. 
Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 12, 1918. 





Of Vital Importance 


The work undertaken by the Musical 
Alliance of the United States is, I feel, 
of vital importance to us all. I heartily 
indorse its aims and want to be of as- 
sistance in any way I can. 

Mrs. MARTHA CROWELL. 

Denver, Col., Jan. 12, 1918. 


Morgan Kingston, Noted Welsh Tenor, 
Says: “It is the Finest Movement 
That Has Been Started to Benefit the 
Musical Profession.” 


Enclosed please find my subscription 
of a dollar for membership in the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States. I 
honestly think it the finest movement 
that has been started to benefit the mu- 
sical profession. 

MORGAN KINGSTON. 

New York, Jan. 10, 1918. 


All True Music-Lovers Cannot Fail to 
Be Interested 


All true music-lovers cannot fail to be 
interested in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States, and the many inter- 
ests it represents for the benefit of the 
American people. Enclosed find my 
check for annual dues. 

ALICE A. DRIGGS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1918. 





John Smallman, Prominent Organist, 
Says “Alliance Will Do Much for the 
American Artist” 


Am enclosing herewith $1 for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. I fail to see how anyone 
can afford not to be a member of an 
organization which is going to do so 
much for the American artist. 

I have just organized a.new club o' 
sixty women’s voices in Hyde Park, 
Mass., known as the Treble Clef Club, 
and the program of its first concert in 
February will be devoted entirely to 
American compositions and only Amer- 
ican artists will assist. 

Assuring you of my hearty sympathy 
in the wonderful work you are accom- 
plishing through MusICcCAL AMERICA, 

JOHN SMALLMAN, 

Organist and Conductor, Christ 

Church, Hyde Park; Conductor, 
Treble Clef Club. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 25, 1918. 





In Sympathy with the Movement 


Enclosed you will find my Post Office 
money order for $1 for membership in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. I am in sympathy with the 
movement in the United States. 

ANDREA DE PARRY. 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 20, 1918. 





Leading Chicago Piano Man Enrols 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual 
dues. 

OTTO SCHULZ, 
President, M. Schulz Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 16, 1918. 





Ohio Wesleyan School of Music Joins 


I take great pleasure in sending you 
my application for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
Enclosed you will find check for dues. 

Guy E. McLEAn, 
Ohio Wesleyan School of Music. 
Delaware, Ohio, Jan. 21, 1918. 





Considers It a Privilege to Join 


Enclosed find check for $1 accompany- 
ing my application for membership in 
the Musical Alliance. 

Having read over carefully the aims 
of the new Alliance, I deem it a privi- 
lege to become associated with the or- 
ganization. 

(Mrs.) BERTHA D. HUGHEs, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Utica Public Schools. 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 10,-1918. 





Noble Propaganda 


Enclosed find my check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. I 
am glad to assist in the noble propa- 
ganda which you are fathering. 

As you know, I have advocated such 
an idea for some*years. I trust it may 
accomplish all that is desired. Your 
position enables you to lead in this move- 
ment as no other could. The possibil- 
ities are very great indeed, and the 
practical working out of details involves 
the wisest of heads. May you be suc- 
cessful. 

D. W. MILLER, 
Director, Miller Music School. 
Norwood, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1918. 


Prominent Conductor Enlists Aid 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose dues. 
WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL. 
New York, Dec. 10, 1917. 





French Piano Co. of Baltimore Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the new Musical Alliance. 
H. D. FRENCH, 
H. D. French Piano Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17, 1917. 


Greatly Needed 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship to the Musical Alliance, which I am 
glad to join and to support in any way 
I can, for surely such an organization 
is greatly needed now and should prove 
to be a helpful factor in the development 
of our national musical life. I wish it 
every success. 

LENA CATHERINE SHEPARD. 

Northland College, 

Ashland, Wis., Jan. 23, 1918. 


Gherkens 
Joins 


I am enclosing $1 in payment of mem- 
bership dues for the year 1918 in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
When this. organization was first 
projected I was a little inclined to resent 
the fact that you had seen fit to organ- 
ize a new association, instead of making 
use of the one already in existence, viz., 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion. But after learning more about 
the matter and particularly after dis- 
covering that you were succeeding in in- 
teresting a great many persons in your 
organization who would not be touched 
in any way by a teachers’ organization, 
I concluded that there was ample reason 
for the creation of a new body and I 
am very glad indeed to offer my support. 

K. W. GEHRKENS, 
Professor of School Music. 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, Ohio, Jan. 21, 1918. 





Why Professor of Oberlin 





Will Be a Wonderful Help to Musicians 


Enclosed find money order for one 
dollar for membership in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. 

As a student of ’cello I have been 
greatly intefested in the Alliance and 
think it will be a wonderful help to mu- 
sic and musicians in this country. Hope 
to have some small part in the further- 
ance of this great undertaking. All 
credit to Mr. Freund and MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

DoroTHyY G. PHILLIPS. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 7, 1918. 





Deeply Interested 


I am deeply interested in this move- 
ment and take great pleasure in joining 
the ranks. Assuring you of my hearty 
co-operation, I am, 

With best wishes, 
E. H. Droop. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 10, 1918. 





Thoroughly Approves of Aims 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
a year’s subscription to the Musical 
Alliance. 

I thoroughly approve of your aims and 
hope that this organization may be the 
means of establishing this wonderful na- 
tion of ours in the first place among the 
nations of the world in matters musical. 

CLARENCE N. MCHOSE. 

Lancaster, Pa.,; Jan. 10, 1918. 





Musicians of Bangor, Me., Fully in 
Sympathy with the Movement 


You will find enclosed a money order 
for membership in the Alliance from 
Miss Abbie W. Garland, “dean” of the 
music teachers of this city. She has 
already written you concerning the Alli- 
ance, the letter having reached you by 
this time. 

The musicians here are fully in sym- 
pathy with the great movement started 
by Mr. Freund, and from time to time I 
expect to send you additional names for 
membership. I often wonder if the musi- 
cians of our great country fully realize 
all that Mr. Freund is doing for them. 
Let them then rally around him and give 
him their support! One man, however, 
willing, cannot do it all. He has broken 
a new path. He is our leader. It is 
for us to follow! 

You can depend upon our little city 
of Bangor to stand by and loyally sup- 
port Mr. Freund in whatever he under- 
takes. 

With best wishes for the success of 
the Alliance, 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 

Bangor, Me.. Jan. 26, 1918. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 
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BARNETT BRASLOW 
Secretary 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instruc- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or 
American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 
To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Musical Alliance of America, Launched 
in Baltimore in Fall, Claiming 
Nationwide Attention 


(From the Richmond, Va., News Leader, 
Jan. 24, 1918.) 


“Richmond members of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States will be 
interested to learn of the success that 
is attending the organization, which has 
for its object the advancement of music 
in this country. John C. Freund, the 
distinguished editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA and one of the foremost musical au- 
thorities in the United States, is giving 
much time to the new Alliance. Mr. 
Freund was in Richmond the first part 
of last year and delivered four addresses 
before large audiences in this city, and 
it is generally conceded that his visit 
here had much to do with the interest 
at present manifested In community 
singing in Richmond, where prominent 
singers and musicians join heartily every 
Sunday afternoon in the ‘Sunday Sing’ 
and is also manifested in the Wednesday 
Club Chorus, where noted music teach- 
ers and church singers join in the work 
of that organization.” 





WOULD MAKE MUSIC 
PART OF NATION 


New Organization Forming to Seek 

Place in President’s Cabinet 

(From the Kansas City Post, 
22, 1918.) 


A government department of fine arts 


Jan. 


with a secretary who shall be a member . 


of the President’s Cabinet, just as the 
Secretary of War and of other branches 
of the government are members, is one 
of the aims of a new nationwide organ- 
ization which is being formed all over 
the country by John C. Freund, editor 
of MusIcAL AMERICA and one of the fore- 
most figures in the musical life of the 
nation. 

Kansas City will be one of the cities 
where a branch of this organization will 
be formed. 

Another motive for the formation of 
the Musical Alliance of the United States 
is to introduce music in the public schools 
in a more extensive program than it is 
now taught. 

The Musical Alliance pledges itself to 
encourage composers, singers, players, 
conductors and music teachers resident 
in the United States and to oppose all 
attempts to discriminate against Amer- 
ican music or American musicians on 
account of nationality. 





Why Mrs. A. O. Swinton Joins 


I inclose my subscription to the Mu- 
sical Alliance. Those of us living in 
isolated communities like to feel that 
in this way we can be in touch with 
worth-while things. 

Mrs. A: O. SWINTON. 

Charlevoix, Mich., Jan. 22, 1918. 





Greatest Movement in the Musical Life 
of the Country 


I wish to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance and am inclosing my 
check. I think this is the greatest move- 
ment in the musical life of this coun- 


try and if the aims of the Alliance ma- 
terialize, as I feel sure that they will, 
with the co-operation of all musicians, it 
will make America second to none in 
the musical world. 
WILLIA EADES-HONSKA, 
Kemmerer High School. 
Kemmerer, Wyo., Jan. 25, 1918. 





A Necessity for the Welfare of Our 
Country 


Inclosed find check for $1 as dues 
for membership in the Alliance. I think 
such an organization a necessity for the 
welfare of our country. Music as a fac- 
tor of importance to the public at large 
is not sufficiently recognized by the 
powers that be, and anything such an 
organization as the Musical Alliance can 
do to bring about such recognition will 
be a great benefit to the community at 


large. Anything I can do will be gladly 
done. 
HERBERT S. SAMMOND, 
Representative War Department, 


New York Coast Defense Forts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1918. 





Of Tremendous Value 


The tremendous value of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States is such 
that I hasten to become a member. Please 
accept the inclosed dollar from one who 
appreciates the value of the Musical 
Alliance and the editor of MUSICA) 
AMERICA. With best wishes, 

CARL JEAN TOLMAN, 
Director, Coker College. 
Hartsville, S. C., Jan. 22, 1918. 





Prominent Pastor Joins 


I hereby inclose membership dues to 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

Rev. A. F. NIEMANN. 

Marengo, Mich., Jan. 18, 1918. 





Kind Words from Tampa, Fla. 


Inclosed please find $1 for subscrip- 
tion for membership in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. Wish you 
every success. 

JOHN PHILIP SHADDICK. 

Tampa, Fla., Jan. 11, 1918. 





Aton Music Co. Enrols 


Inclosed please find $1 subscription 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. 

ATON Music Co. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Jan. 21, 1918. 





Sioux City (lowa) Music Shop Joins 


Inclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Sioux City Music SHop. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Jan. 21, 1918. 





Says M. C. Jones of Minneapolis: “I 
Congratulate You on the Movement” 
I wish to apply for membership to the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 


and have enclosed the annual dues. 
I can only too heartily indorse the 


Musical Alliance, especially the seventh 
and eighth articles, which have to do 
with a National Conservatory and a 
Department of Fine Arts. What a won- 
derful thing it will be for America and 
music when we have these two things! 
I congratulate you on the movement. 
M. C. JONES. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 24, 1918. 





Superintendent of Music Calls it “A Big 
Idea” 


Now, when our government is begin- 
ning to realize for the first time the 
value of music and is sending instruc- 
tors into the army and navy camps and 
when the people at large in our country 
are taking hold of music as never before, 
is the proper time to launch such a big 
idea as that of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

The second aim alone should line up 
all the school music supervisors of the 
country—excepting, of course, those who 
realize that a greatly raised standard 
in public school music would eliminate 
them from further work in that line. 
Enclosed is my dollar and application for 
membership. 

LAWRENCE H. ALEXANDER, 
Superintendent of Music, 
Dover Public Schools. 
Dover, Ohio, Jan. 24, 1918. 





An Inspiration to Every Music-Lover 


It gives me great pleasure to enclose 
$1 as membership fee in the Musical 
Alliance. I am sure that the aims and 
scope of the organization wilk prove 
an inspiration to every music-lover in 
the country. Assuring you of my hearty 
co-operation, I am, 

FLORENCE BELLE SOULE. 

East Orange, N. J., Jan. 25, 1918. 





' Endorses All the Eight Aims 


The aims and objects of the Musical 
Alliance must appeal to every music- 
lover and especially to those who feel 
the necessity for a greater appreciation 
of and interest in American music. 

Every one of your “eight articles’”” has 
my hearty approval and I am glad to 
be enrolled as a member of an organ- 
ization with such lofty ideals. I enclose 
my check. 

HARRIET BETTY GOAS. 

New York, Jan. 26, 1918. 





Dean of Music, Muncie (Ind.) National 
Institute, Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and inclose annual 
dues of $1. 

SARAH I. McCONNELL, 
Dean of Music, 
Muncie National Institute. 
Muncie, Ind., Jan. 21, 1918. 





A Splendid Idea 


Inclosed please find $1, covering dues 
to membership in the Musical Alliance. 
This is a splendid idea, and I surely hope 
it works out. 

CHARLES TROXELL. 

New York, Jan. 26, 1918. 





Keenly Interested 


It gives me considerable satisfaction 
to send you my application for member- 
ship in the Alliance and dues for one 
year. I am keenly interested in the aims 
of this Alliance and sincerely hope it will 
be possible to carry them into effect. 
With best wishes, 

A. J. HARPIN. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 26, 1918. 





Best Wishes for Success 


Inclosed I am sending you my appli- 
cation for membership and dues for the 
current year. Sincerely hope you will be 
able to carry out your program as out- 
lined in your circular. I am much in- 
terested in the aims of the Musical Alli- 
ance. Kindly accept my best wishes for 
your success. 

JOSEPH D. BRODEUR. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 24, 1918. 





Offers Hearty Co-operation 


I deeply appreciate the privilege of 
becoming a member of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States and most 
heartily indorse its aims. My hearty co- 
operation may be relied upon. 

Mrs. HARVEY D. GOULDER. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1918. 





Ideals Are Lofty and Practical 


I send most cheerfully my subscrip- 
tion to the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Your ideals for the future of music 


in this country are lofty and practical 
and should have the hearty co-operation 
of all connected with it as a profession 
and support from all lovers of music as 
well. 

I shall always remember Mr. Freund’s 
visit to Bangor with great pleasure and 
appreciation. 

ABBIE N. GARLAND, 
Director, Bangor Piano School. 
Bangor, Me., Jan. 25, 1918. 





What the Alliance Can Accomplish 


I wish to avail myself of an oppor- 
tunity of endorsing the Musical Alliance 
of the United States, now in process of 
formation, whereby America will offi- 
cially place music and musicians on a 
recognized and national footing. It 
seems to me that the time is ripe for 
such a sten. For too long a time music 
has been regarded as a “luxury” of the 
people; as an indefinite commodity that 
could be obtained if means and moods 
suggested. But the coming of this move- 
ment should change all that. The estab- 
lishing of a National Conservatory of 
Music in conjunction with the appoint- 
ment of a Ministry of Fine Arts are two 
vitally urgent steps which, when adopted, 
will speedily prove their value and place 
in American life. 

The springing up of the community 
chorus here and there indicates clearly 
that music has passed the dilettante 
stage. And it is a healthy sign. The 
desire for expression must not be stifled, 
whatever its channel, and when that 
channel happens to be of a musical na- 
ture, the need for facilities for further 
development and expansion becomes a 
question of individual attention no 
longer, but a national issue. 

Particularly pressing is the want of 
music in schools; and it is in this depart- 
ment that most harm may be wrought by 
inefficient methods, careless tuition, or 
mistaken ideals. With the developing 
of a scientific system of propaganda, 
much musical waste will be eliminated, 
many archaic rules discarded, and a 
promising course of countryside musical 
education pushed to a vigorous conclu- 
sion. 

I do not think it would be an exagger- 
ation to say that the proposed Musical 
Alliance will have an immediate bearing 
upon the culture of the United States. 
Spasmodic and unorganized _ recitals, 
valuable as they are in_ themselves, 
would gain a greater hold upon public 
affection and attention if they were 
given under the authorization and aegis 
of a National movement. 

The avowed purpose of the Alliance 
to encourage the fostering and develop- 
ing of domestic talent is worthy of no- 
tice. In other lands the local composer 
is not allowed to compose unseen and 
unheard. His efforts are watched, and 
the fruits of his industry gathered. In 
America at present the domestic com- 
poser’s lot is not a happy one. He must 
struggle for recognition, and, if he ob- 
tains it, has to hold on to his hard-won 
place. With the coming of this great na- 
tional scheme, such difficulties should 
vanish, and the United States, enriched 
with a crop of fine native work, will 
take her place among the musical nations 
of the world. 

Boris DUNEV. 
Montreal, Can., Jan. 22, 1918. 


Editor “Current Musical Events’? Wishes 
Enduring Success 





Current Musical Events greets the 
Musical Alliance with affirmation of its 
genuine interest in their pursuit. 

Inclosed find check for $1 as member- 
ship fee, and wishing you enduring suc- 
cess, cordially yours, 

JULIAN POLLAK, 
Editor and Publisher. 
New York, Jan. 28, 1918. 





Every Musician Should Make It His Duty 
to Join 


I am perfectly convinced that the Mu- 
sical Alliance is going to be the most 
important musical organization of our 
country. Every musician should make 
it his duty to join and work for it. 
Please find inclosed $1 for membership 
dues. With best wishes, 

WALTER PFEIFFER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 28, 1918. 





In Hearty Sympathy 


I am enclosing my check for $1 fee 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States—the purposes of 
which I am in hearty sympathy. To be 
able to accomplish fifty per cent of the 
eight “specific aims” would constitute 
a modern utopia for musicians here! 

JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
Teacher of Singing. 
New York, Jan. 9, 1918. 
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KELLEY SYMPHONY 
HAS N. Y. PREMIERE 


Composer Warmly Applauded 
After Philharmonic Plays 
His “‘New England”’ 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “New Eng- 
land” Symphony had its first perform- 
ance in New York at the concert of the 
Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall Friday 
afternoon of last week. It was com- 
posed for the Norfolk Festival in 1913 
and has since been produced twenty 
times. In Berlin Max Fiedler put 
it on one of the programs of 
the Philharmonic. In the musical 
review columns of this journal it 
has been described at length and appre- 
ciated without reserve. Mr. Stillman- 
Kelley stands in the forefront of con- 
temporary American composers and his 
work always commands respect. After 
last week’s beautiful and finished per- 
formance under Mr. Stransky, the audi- 
ence applauded warmly and called the 
composer several times to the platform. 

The symphony follows a more or less 
abstract program. It seeks to embody 
certain phases of thought and sentiment 
“peculiar to that group of pioneers 
who first made their home in New Eng- 
land,” their spiritual and other conflicts. 
Only the second movement with the 
superscripture, “Warm and _éé$fair 
weather; the birds sang in the woods 
most pleasantly” does delineation project 
itself along more literal lines. This 


movement, rather ambitiously denom- 
inated by the composer “a _ primeval 
scherzo,” is evolved wholly from the 
songs of New England birds “treated 
symphonically.” Whatever the precise 
identity of the contributing birds, the 
resulting idyllic movement is conspicu- 





ously musical in fancy, if not pervadingly . 


original. 

On the whole, the symphony is a seri- 
ous and dignified conception, large in 
aim, broadly planned and executed with 
Mr. Stillman-Kelley’s firmly based and 
abundant musicianship, if without 
obvious emotional urgency or an unmis- 
takable attainment of its purpose. It 
employs the device of thematic com- 
munity with consistent and noble effect. 
If the suggestion of technical pedantry 
sometimes takes precedence over purely 
creative impulsion, it yields, neverthe- 
less, many admirable details. The third 
movement, “Great lamentations and 
heaviness,” is a set of notable vari- 
ations on the splendid chorale, “Why 
do we mourn departed friends?” and, 
to the present reviewer at least, 
the best part of the work. However, 
the whole symphony was worth hearing 
and would repay repetition. 

The afternoon’s soloist was Wynne 
Pyle, who played Tschaikowsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto with impulsive bril- 
liancy and great vigor, if coldly and 
sometimes in a very mannered and er- 
ratic style. The pianist won many re- 
calls at the end of the concerto. The 
“Bartered Bride” Overture closed the 
program. 


The Sunday Concert 


For the second time in a little over a 
week Pablo Casals was soloist with the 
Philharmonic last Sunday afternoon. He 
played Schumann’s ’Cello Concerto, Op. 
129, and won much applause, though only 
in the brief slow movement was his per- 
formance agreeable either for smooth- 
ness and beauty of tone or accuracy of 
intonation. On the whole, he was in any- 
thing but good form and did nothing to 
atone for the stupefying dullness of the 
first and third parts of a work that bears 
such sorrowful testimony to the inroads 
of mental ailment on Schumann’s crea- 
tive powers. 

The program offered in addition Men- 
delssohn’s fine “Ruy Blas” Overture, the 
First Symphony of Brahms, which, 
though not commonly considered Sunday 
afternoon musical fare, was most elo- 
quently performed and cordially re- 
ceived; Delius’s trifling “In a Summer 
Garden,” and, as a novelty, Mana Zucca’s 
“Fugato Humoresque” on “Dixie.” What 
Miss Zucca has done with the electrical 
tune is neither particularly humorous 
nor exceptionally good counterpoint. 
Many students manage this kind of trick 
nearly as well, though they may not be 
as sure of themselves in handling an 
orchestra. “Dixie” is much better as 
Dan Emmett wrote it. H. F. P. 


BOSTON SINGERS IN CONCERT 





Artists at Tremont Temple Series Con- 
cert Have Aid of Chorus 


Boston, Jan. 25.—Arthur Wilson had 
the novel distinction of supplying all the 
singers for the fourth concert in the 
Tremont Temple series, which was given 
last evening: Martha Atwood-Baker, 
soprano; Emma Ecker, contralto; Nor- 
man Arnold, tenor; Frederic Huddy, 
baritone, and Ben Redden, tenor. These 
singers gave a program of solo and duo 
numbers and concluding the program 
they were joined by a chorus from the 
Wilson studio in singing patriotic airs, 
among which were John Densmore’s “The 
Unfurling of the Flag” (in which Mrs. 
Baker sang the soprano solo) and “The 
American Girl,” audience and ensemble 
joining in the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
for a thrilling climax. Harris Shaw ac- 
companied the singers in his usual 
artistic style and John Herman Loud 
presided at the organ. A brass quartet 
from the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
Messrs. Smith, De Yeso, Steward and 
Ripley, provided further accompaniment. 
Master Orcha Halprin, a young violinist, 
played a group of solos and won instant 
favor. 

A feature of the concert was Mrs. 
Baker’s delivery of the “Ritorna Vin- 
citor” aria from “Aida,” and a group of 
French and English songs, which she 
sang with her accustomed artistry. Mrs. 
Baker and Miss Ecker, and Messrs. Ar- 
nold, Redden, Huddy and Joseph Ecker 
received much applause for their per- 
formance of the Sextet from “Lucia.” 

W. H. L. 





TRIO DE LUTECE ADMIRED 





Brooklyn Hears Gifted Chamber En- 
semble in Charming Program 


A rare program of chamber music was 
given under the Brooklyn Institute aus- 
pices at the Academy of Music on Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 1, by the Trio de 
Lutéce, composed of the distinguished 
artists, George Barrére, flute; Carlos 
Salzédo, harp, and Paul Kéfer, ’cello. 
As played by the Trio, each number was 
given a splendid interpretation. The 
program opened with the early eigh- 
teenth century, “Piéces en Concert,” by 
Rameau. Three later compositions were 
Saint-Saéns’s “Serenade,” a fascinating 
“Menuet” by Georges Valensin and 
“Dorinne,” by Jules Moquet. Debussy’s 
“Petite Suite” closed the ensemble pro- 
gram. 

The three artists were also heard to 
advantage in solo work, Mr. Kéfer giving 
d’Indy’s “Lied” and the Saint-Saéns “The 
Swan,” with harp accompaniment, as an 
encore, with exquisite tone and fine ex- 
pression. Mr. Salzédo gave a strikiny 
composition of his own, “Variations on 
an Old-Style Theme,” which was much 
applauded. His encore was also of his 
own composition, the Second Prelude 
from “Pentarhythme.” Mr. Barrére 
played, as only he can play, Gluck’s Men- 
uet from “Orpheus,” a “Polonaise” and 
“Badineris,” by Bach, and “Musette,” by 
Le Clair. A. T. S. 





Give Concert to Dedicate New Red 
Cross Building in Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 21.—The most im- . 


portant musical event of the local sea- 
son was the concert given Friday, Jan. 
18, to dedicate the new Red Cross build- 
ing. Mrs. H. Pierre Branning had gen- 
eral supervision of the program. Those 
appearing in the first part were Mrs. L. 
F. McAulliffe, pianist; Maurice S. Karp, 
violinist; Florence Cavanaugh, who is 
soloist with Pryor’s Band, and Hamilton 
Hopkins, baritone. The second part of 
the program was a Fader egye: of Cad- 
man’s song cycle, “Morning of the Year.” 
The soloists were Mrs. Eugene B. Romfh, 
Dorothy Stearns, Mrs. Martha di Fabio, 
Louis D. Gates and Percy G. Long. The 
accompanists were L. A. Munier and 
Mrs. H. Pierre Branning. 
A. M. F. 





Notable Artists to Join in Novel Concert 
in New York 


An interesting recital will be given at 
folian Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 20, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss, pianist and soprano, 
will join forces with Arthur Hartmann, 
violinist, and Charles W. Clark, baritone. 
Messrs. Huss and Hartmann will play 
the Huss Sonata, Op. 28, Mr. Huss a 
group of his piano compositions, Mrs. 
Huss will sing a group of English and 
French songs and three Huss songs, ac- 
companied by Mr. Huss. Mr. Hartmann 
will play a number of his original com- 
positions and transcriptions, while Mr. 
Clark sings five of his songs. 
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This is the Text 


of a Telegram sent by the 
Pacific Coast Representative of 


Henri 


LA BONTE 


The Sensationally Successful Tenor 
to his New York Manager. 


It describes La Bonte’s Triumphs in 
California 


San Francisco,{Jan. 28. 


GEO. E. BROWN, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Henri La Bonte made his 
first California appearance 
yesterday and jumped into in- 
stant popularity. His next 
concert will undoubtedly be to 
a capacity house. I append a 
few lines from each San Fran- 
cisco daily paper: 


“Henri La Bonte brought a 
surprise to music lovers yes- 
terday afternoon when this 
American singer made _ his 
local début under Frank W. 
Healy’s management. The 
surprise was a lyrical tenor of 
dramatic quality and power, 





sweeping range and classical 

purity. The tenor’s singular capacity to break through 
conventions of the concert hall and sing direct from heart to 
heart was a factor in his success of such unusual persuasive- 
ness that | know no singer—certainly no tenor—the equal 
of La Bonte in delightful gift. Every song this tenor sang 
drew exclamations of delight from his hearers, for to each 
he brought something fresh, something new, and revealed 
the hitherto unnoted.’’"—(Signed) Walter Anthony, San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


LA BONTE MAKES HIS DEBUT 


“An American tenor made his first public bow in San 
Francisco yesterday afternoon. The public was delighted. 
Mr. La Bonte’s voice is an exceptionally rich, pure tenor. 
He is only twenty-nine, not yet at the zenith of his vocal 
powers. If the fates are kind he may be one of the world's 
greatest tenors.""—San Francisco Examiner. 


LA BONTE DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE 


*‘Henri La Bonte made his local début yesterday under 
the management of Frank W. Healy. He was a bundle of 
surprises. First he proved conclusively and beyond doubt 
that he is an artist, the owner of a rare lyrical tenor voice, 
rich in beauty and power and held in mature control.’’— 
(Signed) Walter Boden, San Francisco Bulletin. 


“‘La Bonte makes fine impression. Every number on the 
long program provoked enthusiastic applause, and it was 
well earned.’°—San Francisco Call. 


“‘La Bonte charms with songs. One of the most charm- 
ing musical programs given here in some time was that of 
Henri La Bonte yesterday afternoon.""—San Francisco 
Daily News. 


FRANK W. HEALY, Manager 
906 Kohler and Chase Building 
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New York Is Ideal Center for 
Organ Study, Declares Dr. Carl 





Needed by 


Woman Organists 





Manifold Opportunities Which Metropolis Offers Studente May Be 
Turned to Splendid Account, Says Noted Director of Guilmant 
Organ School—*‘Certain Concerts of More Value to Student 
Than.Hours of Lectures on Subject’’—Formidable Equipment 

Present-Day Organist—Churches 


Hospitable to 

















HERE has never been question of the 

advisability of study in a large city 
in the case of singers, pianists or violin- 
ists. Indeed, it seems illogical to have 
to point out the benefits of education in 
leading music centers for any musician 
whatsoever. There remains, however, 
the fact that organists seem to appreciate 
this necessity less than any others. In 
a way this is not entirely strange. The 
development of musical taste in the 
smaller American communities is a mat- 
ter of such recent growth that many per- 
sons have not yet discerned the new 
orientation in its full significance and so 
have not bestirred themselves to shake 


off the trammels of old traditions and~ 


conventions. Their duties and obliga- 
tions have suddenly increased, but many 
do not altogether recognize the greater 
responsibilities they are called upon to 
shoulder. 
ganist or the small town one is called 


upon to do things of which his prede- 
cessors never dreamed. And to discharge 
a large task, large preparation becomes 
essential. f 

Few masters of organ instruction ap- 
preciate the newer state of things as 
keenly as Dr. William C. Carl, the emi- 
nent organist, and famous as the direc- 
tor of the Guilmant Organ School in New 
ivork, which is training numbers of stu- 
dents from many towns all over the 
United States. His observations base 
themselves on profound experience, and 
the deepest understanding of American 
musical conditions and the demands im- 
posed by them. “In former days,” Dr. 
Carl declares, “the country or small 
town organist had little to do beyond 
playing the regular service. To-day his 
task is greatly increased. He has elab- 
orate programs to prepare, in the bar- 
gain, he has to train and direct choirs, 
he has even periodically to bring out can- 
tatas or oratorios. Obviously no ineffi- 
cient musician is equal to this. As a re- 
sult, the carefully trained organist oc- 
cupying a post in a small community 
enjoys enormous advantages over his less 
favored colleagues. 


New York as Study Center 


“Consider briefly what study in a music 
center like New York means. A tre- 
uwiendous profit to music students lies in 


their opportunities of hearing good music ° 


frequently, and done in the greatest fash- 
ion. In the Metropolis such a student 
has constant chance to attend the opera, 


Yet to-day the country or-- 


the symphony and choral concerts, the 
chamber music events, innumerable in- 
strumental and vocal recitals and the 
splendid organ recitals given free. We, 
at the Guilmant School, are supplied with 
tickets to most of these concerts and re- 
citals. By hearing certain concerts a 





Photo by Sarony 
William C. Carl, Eminent Organist and 


Director of the Guilmant Organ 


School in New York 


student will learn more than through 
hours of lectures on the subject. A sym- 
phony orchestra familiarizes him with in- 
strumental timbres in a way most useful 
to his future skill and taste in registra- 
tion, or the selection and commingling 
of organ timbres. One of the cardinal 
points in our instruction concerns the 
absolute independence of hands and feet. 
Listening to a string quartet he will have 
demonstrated to him the process of free 
part movement in an extraordinarily 
suggestive manner. At the opera, the 
choral concerts and recitals he learns by 
practical demonstration the essentials of 
vocalism. And this is extremely neces- 
sary for him. Our students are taught 
the fundamental facts of voice manage- 
ment that they may use them in training 
the choirs they will be called on to 














By General Request 


THE SCHUMANN CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 
Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor 


will repeat in Public Concert at Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 16, at 3.15 o’clock 


THE CHORAL SONG PROGRAM 


as arranged for Women’s voices, by Deems Taylor and so 
successfully rendered in private concert* at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Tickets on sale at Aeolian Hall 
The entire series of choruses is published by 
J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


7, 8, 10 & 11, Bible House (Astor Place) 
*For reviews see ‘‘Musical America,’’ Jan. 12th, page 40, and Feb. 2nd, page 45. 














handle. They get a thorough education 
in score reading— it is no longer enough 
for an organist to play an accompani- 
ment while the choir takes care of itself 
—in conducting, in learning how to di- 
rect rehearsals. 


The Well Equipped Organist 


“The good accruing from such thor- 
oughness shows itself in various practical 
ways. An organist so equipped finds it 
easier, naturally, to secure positions than 
another less happily grounded. He com- 
mands: higher salaries. Music is a pow- 
erful stimulant to churchgoing, especially 
among younger folks, and by the quality 
of what he plays and his skill in playing 
it, he can materially influence church at- 
tendance. Furthermore, with his ability 
to train and conduct choruses, to pre- 
pare oratorio performances and the like 
he is very likely to find himself in de- 
mand in communities adjoining his own. 
I know a number of cases in which such 
an organist has been summoned to an- 
other town to prepare the production of 
a choral work, the local organ player 
serving as accompanist or else receiving 
from him various directions for subsidi- 
ary rehearsals in his absence. 

“We expected the Guilmant School 
this year to number principally women 
on account of the enlistments and the 
draft. Strangely enough the women are 
mostly too occupied with their knitting 
this year to think of organ study, and we 
have large classes of men. However, I 
have found many churches thoroughly 
hospitable to woman organists. One of 
our young lady pupils is now playing in 
a New York church greatly to the satis- 


faction of everyone concerned, and her 


duties are far from light.” Bm. F. P. 





ZACHARY TAYLOR TROOPS 
HEAR CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


Applaud Herbert and Forces at Opening 
of Liberty Theater—Music in 
Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—Victor Her- 
bert and the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, having appeared here just three 
weeks ago, made a return trip last week, 
but upon this occasion the general pub- 
lic was not invited to attend. In fact, 
only the men in khaki were admitted, 
for the occasion was the opening of the 
Liberty Theater at Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor and, as there is a large proportion 
of musicians and music-lovers among the 
soldiers, the theater was filled with an 
enthusiastic audience that left no room 
for outsiders. 

The program was’ made up largely of 
the music of the Allies and Director Her- 
bert made a_ characteristically jolly 
speech, in which he explained the need of 
music in the daily life of a soldier. 

A concert by the Conservatory Orches- 
tra, which was given under the direction 
of Charles Letzler of the violin depart- 
ment, was the most successful that has 
been given by this comparatively new 
organization. Membership is not con- 
fined to the teachers and pupils of the 
Conservatory, but includes professional 
musicians not connected with the school. 
Since the last concert the orchestra has 
been strengthened by the addition of a 
number of professionals from the can- 
tonment, who are temporarily available. 
The numbers given included Mozart’s G 
Major Symphony and Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genia.” The soloist was Louise Mason, 
pianist, who made a favorable impres- 
sion. 

The Forty-fifth United States In- 
fantry Band gave a concert on Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. H. A. Auditorium, 
under the baton of Louis A. Demicoly, 
for the benefit of the band library. A 
good sized audience attended and was 
much pleased with the program, which 
included works by Flotow, Tobani, Fried- 
man and others. H. P. 











Nina Morgana Heard in Concert Fol- 
lowing Western Operatic Successes 


Nina Morgana, the gifted coloratura 
soprano, lately returned from successes 
on the Pacific Coast with the Scala Opera 
Company, scored a success in Detroit in 
joint recital with Eddy Brown on Jan. 
13. On Sunday, Jan. 20, she appeared 
in a big benefit concert at the New York 
Hippodrome. She was booked to appear 
in Utica, N. Y., in a joint recital with 
Pasquale Amato on Feb. 4. 








MARIO SALVINI 


STUDIO: 305 WEST 7ist STREET, NEW YORK 


THE ART OF SINGING 
TEL. COLUMBUS 2202 





FRANCES ALDA SIGNS 
WITH CHAS. L. WAGNER, 
AFTER SIX YEARS 
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Mme. Frances Alda, the Metropolitan 
Diva, Who Will Appear Under the 
Charles L. Wagner Concert Direction 


Mme. Frances Alda, prima donna of 
the Metropolitan, will go under the con- 
cert management of Charles L. Wagner 
next season. After six years of nego- 
tiations, final arrangements were closed 
last week between the soprano and Mr. 
Wagner. 

No details are announced as yet, but 
it is understood that Mme. Alda will 
make extensive tours before and after 
the Metropolitan season. In March she 
will make her first visit to the Pacific 
Coast to fill a number of engagements. 

While Mme. Alda has frequently ap- 
peared in recital and with exceptional 
success, she has never been on a regular 
tour. 





May Peterson Appearing in Many Bos- 
ton Concerts This Year 


May Peterson has endeared herself 
this season to Boston music-lovers with 
her artistic singing. Her recital there 
on Jan. 13 brought her two appearances 
with the Boston Symphony on Jan. 21 
and 22. So successful was she in these 
that she was immediately re-engaged to 
sing with Dr. Muck’s orchestra on Feb. 
3, when the Mahler “Resurrection” Sym- 
phony was repeated. During April 
she appears as soloist with the Boston 
Cecilia Society, this being also a return 
date, the result of her success with this 
chorus last year. 
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“MR. HACKETT HAS A BEAU- 
TIFUL VOICE AND HE KNOWS 


HOW TO USE IT. IT IS HIGH 
AND MERITED PRAISE TO 
SAY THAT HE WAS WORTHY 
OF HIS DISTINGUISHED AS- 
SOCIATION.”—MME, MELBA. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger, Jan. 6, 1918. 
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WHY MUSICIANS SHOULD BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


Within a few weeks the government will announce 
the launching of the third Liberty Loan and for a time 
all other considerations will be set aside to make this 
demonstration of public support and confidence in Amer- 
ica’s war aims an exhibit for the contemplation of the 
rest of the world. The matter is of especial interest to 
musicians, for a speedy victory will mean a restoration 
of normal conditions and a return to prosperity. 

It is not sufficient for the musician to sit back with 
the smug confidence that others will make good his fail- 
ure to respond to the national call. Nor is it logical to 
view the situation in this light. The doctrine so sug- 
gestively expressed in the hackneyed phrase “Let George 
do it” has no place in Americanism. 

The success of the financing of this, the country’s 
greatest undertaking, depends upon popular participa- 
tion, either by actual entrance in the ranks of fighting 
men or by temporarily lending the government the 
means of carrying on the defence of our national rights. 
One slacker in either respect means that the burden falls 
so much heavier upon others. It is therefore an individ- 
ual, personal duty for everyone who claims the right of 
protection under the American flag to see to it that he 
or she is carrying a just portion of the burden and is not 
relying upon another to make good his own defection. 

The element of personal sacrifice is reduced to a min- 
imum in the purchase of Liberty bonds. In fact, the 
only conceivable sacrifice entailed is the possibility that 
money which might be employed for personal purposes 
is temporarily diverted to the great cause. But beyond 
the monetary interest which the holders of government 
securities received, there is gained a dividend of nationat 
security and all the material advantages of a self-re- 
specting peace which no other investment can equal. 


- 
o 





“FOSTERING” GRAND OPERA 


Just how much the guarantors of the Chicago Opera 
Association are out of pocket as a result of the season 
lately concluded by Campanini and his troupe in their 
home city, has not been divulged. It is estimated that 
the deficit is in the neighborhood of $100,000. Grand 
opera comes high. There is balm, however, for the 
gentlemen who silently shoulder this loss in the fact 
that the season was “artistically the most successful 
ever given in Chicago.” Their wealth—thanks to the 
alchemist Campanini—has been transmuted into artis- 


tic prestige for their city. A happy evolution, surely. 

But there are always persons who seek, unreasonably, 
no doubt, to deprive men of many of their age-honored 
prerogatives. These restless radicals maintain that 
opera is a civic institution; that it belongs part and 
parcel to the majority, who are the State. They seek 
to wrest this simple pleasure from their public-spirited 
brethren of ampler purse, and point stubbornly to the 
opera houses of France, and Italy, and but they are 
really too hopeless; they belong with the Bolsheviki. 

Our rich men see to it that American Grand Opera is 
a bouncing infant, do they not? They are scrupulously 
careful that it lacks for nothing in the way of essen- 
tial—i.e., financial—nourishment. How basely ungrate- 
ful, then, even to contemplate removing it from the lap 
where silk and solicitude render its lot so enviable. 
Opera’s foster-parents are satisfied; why should its true 
custodians persistently complain? 
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THE APPLAUDING CRAZE 


In New York (or is it throughout America?) the 
critic’s troubles of attending concerts, opera and other 
performances become ruthlessly intensified by the pre- 
vailing mania to applaud everything and anything that 
occurs on the platform. It would seem as though we 
Americans were continually on the alert to applaud 
something or other—be it a moving picture, a parade, 
an aria of an opera (often enough becoming disastrous 
for the logical continuance of the performance) and, 
above all, a friend of ours appearing in concert. In the 
latter instance we seem to consider it our paramount 
duty to force an encore, all oblivious of the antagonism 
such a demonstration of artificial enthusiasm must 
evoke among those who realize such an ovation to be 
far from deserved. 

One would assuredly never be inclined to offer any 
objections if this applauding craze (for it has become 
nothing else with us) were the sincere outcome of a 
genuine paroxysm of enthusiasm. Not for a moment 
do we overlook the fact that artists live on applause; 
that it is the one proof they have that they have suc- 
ceeded in giving their audience an artistic enjoyment. 
They are ready to believe—and they should be justified 
in doing so—that the extent and intensity of the ap- 
plause is a criterion for the value of their performance. 
But this ill-advised, unrestrained and promiscuous dis- 
play of ardor becomes wearisome and repugnant beyond 
endurance. And above all, it should be remembered 
that disproportionate applause for fairly mediocre per- 
formances ultimately proves harmful to the performers. 
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OUR MUSIC FOR ROME 


Last Sunday’s New York Herald published the in- 
formation that owing to the efforts of the Italian Sen- 
ator Count di Martino, president of the Santa Cecilia 
in Rome, with the interest of Thomas Nelson Page, our 
Ambassador to Italy, a series of concerts of orchestral 
compositions by Americans will be given at the Au- 
gusteo in Rome this winter. The idea is a splendid one 
and music lovers will be happy to learn that our com- 
posers are to be heard in the great Italian city. 

It was disclosed in the Herald report that representa- 
tive programs are to be heard, prepared by consulting 
Felix Lamond, organist of Trinity Chapel, New York, 
the music departments of Yale and Harvard Universi- 
ties and Major Richard Aldrich, formerly music critic 
of the New York Times. The programs appended, pre- 
pared or suggested by these authorities, reveal certain 
traits. The first program comprises the Prelude to 
“Oedipus Tyrannus,” by John K. Paine; Horatio Par- 
ker’s Organ Concerto, Frederick Converse’s “The Mys- 
tic Trumpeter,” and John Alden Carpenter’s Suite “Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator.” With the exception of 
Mr. Carpenter, we find Parker of Yale, Paine and Con- 
verse of Harvard. Program Two reveals the “Prince 
Hal” Overture by Professor David Stanley Smith of 
Yale. Two Boston composers, Chadwick and Loeffler, 
are represented by their “Symphonic Sketches” and 
“The Death of Tintagiles” respectively, and Henry 
Hadley’s Symphony No. IV. completes it. Edward 
MacDowell, Henry F. Gilbert, Walter Damrosch and 
Arthur Foote make up the third program. 

Admitting that all these gentlemen are American 
composers of established reputation, it would seem that 
the programs contain a preponderance of music by 
members of the Yale and Harvard University music- 
departments, the very departments consulted as to what 
American orchestral works Rome should hear. Major 
Aldrich even paid a pretty tribute to his old teacher at 
Harvard, Professor Paine, an excellent musician of the 
old American school, now out of date. Perhaps it would 
be wiser if representative American orchestral pro- 





grams are desired to consult the music departments of . 


other universities, where the professors and their asso- 
ciates are not all orchestral composers. In that case 
the compositions of such able men as Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Victor Kolar, Victor Herbert, Henry Schoene- 
feld, Henry Holden Huss, Rossetter G. Cole and several 
others would prebably get a chance. 
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Samuel Gardner Composing 


The brilliant American violinist, Samuel Gardner, 
has already shown himself a gifted composer and is 
this winter devoting some of his leisure time to creative 
work. Trained in his violinistic art by Franz Kneisel, 
he studied composition with Dr. Percy Goetschius also 
in New York. He has written a number of excellent 
songs, several violin compositions, among them “From 
the Canebrake,” which he plays in his recitals, and a 
set of variations for piano. This winter he is working 
on a string quartet, the most elaborate work he has 
yet undertaken. 


Dufault—Paul Dufault, the tenor, is now arranging 
to make another concert tour in Australasia and the 
Far East during the season 1918-19. 


Galli—Rosina Galli, premiére danseuse of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has another art in which she 
is highly proficient. Mlle. Galli is an expert palm 
reader, and any member of the Metropolitan company 
who yearns to peer into the future invariably seeks 
Mile. Galli for enlightenment. 


Macmillen—Manager Loudon Charlton has received a 
cablegram from Francis Macmillen, the violinist, in 
which he states that he has arrived safely in Liverpool, 
England. Mr. Macmillen is now a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Expeditionary Forces, having enlisted last fall. 
He was called to the colors in December. 


Rothier—Léon Rothier, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was operated upon on Jan. 31 in Roosevelt Hos- 
pital for phlebitis, from which he had been suffering 
for some time past. It is reported that the patient’s 
condition is very favorable and that he may be expected 
to resume his operatic activity before long. 


Galli-Curci—“I try to keep my mind as composed and 
restful as possible,” said Amelita Galli-Curci the other 
day in discussing her work. “I don’t believe in being 
temperamental and getting excited about every little 
thing. Before I sing I make up my mind to be tranquil, 
and when I am ready to go out upon the stage I am 
ready to do my best.” 


Herbert—Friends and admirers of Victor Herbert and 
Walter Damrosch were sending them innumerable let- 
ters and telegrams last week, as the birthday anni- 
versaries of the well-known composer and conductor 
both fell on the same date. Several important musical 
organizations passed resolutions in honor of the double 
event, congratulating the two members who have done 
so much in the cause of American music. 


Cheatham—tThe wife of a famous Danish orchestral 
conductor, now in this country, who heard Kitty Cheat- 
ham recently at her Carnegie Hall recital, wrote Miss 
Cheatham an enthusiastic letter in which she said: “You 
seemed to me like an inspired high priestess, or a Joan 
of Arc leading her forees——’’ Miss Cheatham is de- 
voting the latter part of her programs to community 
singing and is giving many cities and towns their. first 
experience in the joy of singing together. 


Gatti-Casazza—Discussing his work as general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, which he has 
served ten years, Giulio Gatti-Casazza is quoted in the 
New York Herald as follows: “It always has been my 
aim to make the Metropolitan as cosmopolitan as pos- 
sible. An opera house should not specialize too much 
in any one kind of music. In Milan the public craves 
for foreign singers and foreign operas. The same is 
the case in Rome, in Paris, in London, Madrid, Cairo 
and even in South America, and New York is no ex- 
ception. I have tried to make the Metropolitan the 
most cosmopolitan opera house in the world.” 


Spalding—Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
who is now serving with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, has received over eighty sweaters, 
knitted vests, gloves, mufflers, wristlets, socks, knitted 
helmets and various other articles of wearing apparel 
designed for his comfort at the front. These articles 
have come from all parts of the country from Maine 
to California. The members of the Friars’ Club have 
sent him packages of cigarettes, each box of which is 
autographed by some member of the club with an ap- 
propriate greeting. 
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BYSCANTUS_FIRMUS 


E RECENTLY VISITED the stu- 

dios of one of the modern vocal 
masters. A stenographic report of a les- 
son follows: 

MODERN VOICE SPECIALIST: Now, pu- 
pils, we will resume our lesson on “Verdi 
and Wagner as Composers.” What was 
the principal influence of Verdi on 
music? 

CuLass: The development of the sing- 
ers’ thyro-hyoids and the palato-pharyn- 
geus. 

SPECIALIST: Very good. 
production. 

Cuass: An elevation of the brochides- 
mus coincident with the restriction of the 
gastropads while polarizing the aryte- 
noids and directing the breath attack on 
the calcium nodes. 

SPECIALIST: Excellent. And who are 
we that correlate all the real knowledge 
of the vocal art? 

Cuass: Artists of the Modern School 
for the Propagation of Truth Concern- 
ing the True Art of Bel Canto. 

SPECIALIST: And who oppose our 
methods? - 

CLass: Ignorant practitioners of the 
decadent system of music, inferior per- 
sons in general and stupid musicians in 
particular. 

SPECIALIST: I will now assign tasks for 
our next lesson. Miss Young, you will 
prepare a thesis on “The Weight of the 
Lungs and the Use of Phlebotomy in 
Tone Production.” Mr. Love, you will 
write an article explaining “The Need of 
Removing the Artenoids and Lancing the 
Throid Cartilage to Insure Perfect Res- 
onance.” The others will perform their 
usual laboratory experiments in the use 
of the scalpel, and so on. And, ladies 
and gentlemen, I wish to announce that 
I have withdrawn the diploma of Miss 
Normell, who, you remember, we discov- 
ered in the act of studying a “Tristan” 
score. We will now adjourn to the dis- 
secting room. 


Define tone 


* * 


Wonder if it’s a German plot or merely 
a coincidence that the New York news- 
papers double their prices at the same 
time the opera war opens? 

And isn’t it odd that the newsboys 
have gone on strike and refuse to sell the 
papers? - oe 


Some ministers’ association in Iowa 


has decided that paid choirs are too © 


much of an expense and ask for volun- 
teer musicians. 

With all respect for the cloth, why 
don’t the Iowa musicians ask for volun- 
teer ministers? < : 


9» 


“Many engagements? 

“Well, I’ve sung with every orchestra 
in New York this season.” 

“Good! What did you sing?” 

“The ‘Star-Spangled Banner’.” 


* * °K 


Victor Harris has composed a song, 
“The Rose Sings,” but he does not ex- 
plain whether the flower is basso pro- 
fundo or basso cantante. 

* * &* 


Minnesota Tuscanese 


F. V. K. tells a story about James 
Lang, the Minnesota organist. Mr. 
Lang while conducting an examination 
asked a pupil to give the Italian word 
for delicate. 

“I know,” said the pupil. 
catessen.” 


“Tt’s deli- 
* * * 


Same to You 


DEAR CANTUS FIRMUS: 

Your tribute to Albert Spalding in 
the current issue was expressive and well 
put. More power to you! ? ! 2 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28, 1918. 

* *« * 


And From Pittsburgh! 


DEAR CANTUS: 

Don’t fail to print my “Pet Abomina- 
tion of Music”’: 

The musical clubs that eliminate Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Wagner because 
they want to be known as “patriotic.” 

M. S. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan, 27. 
* * * 


Salut d’ Amour 


A cute little foreign language paper 
abuses us for making unkind remarks 
about the claque at the opera. If we 
spoke unkindly of burglary some paper 
would doubtless abuse us for our discour- 
tesy. 

We’ll say one good thing, though, for 
these poor bandits of the claque. They 
have a beautiful habit of applauding at 


the wrong moment. 
* * * 


A Touching Episode 
[Telepathic Dispatch to Cantus Firmus] 


MORPHIADOWNS, Feb. 10.—Mr. G-tti 
met Mr. C-mp-nin- yesterday. 

“Excellent company you have,” said 
Mr. G. 

“Yes, but yours is infinitely superior, 
my dear sir,” protested Mr. C. 

“But Galli-Curci and Muratore 
wonders,” insisted Mr. G. 

“Not to compare with Caruso and 
Mme. Alda!” said Mr. C. firmly. 
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ERALDINE FARRAR, soprano, born 
Melrose, Mass., February, 1882. 
Daughter of Sydney Farrar, prominent 
baseball player. Sang as a child in Mel- 


rose in church 
and concert. 
First teacher, 
Mrs. d. H. 
Long, Boston, 
1894. First 
public ap- 
pearance, con- 
cert, Boston, 
1896. Moved to 
New Y or k, 
1897. Studied 
there with 
Emma Thursby, 
1897-"99. Went 
to Paris, 1899. 
Studied there 
with Traba- 
dello, 1899-1900. 
Berlin, 1901. 
Operatic début, 
, Berlin Royal 
Opera, as Mar- 








Geraldine Farrar 
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guerite in Gounod’s “Faust,” Oct. 15, 
1901. Later, studied with Lilli Leh- 
mann. Sang Manon in first Berlin pro- 
duction of Massenet’s opera, Dec. 1, 1903. 
Later, sang Monte Carlo, Stockholm, 
Warsaw. First American appearance, 
Metropolitan Opera House, as Juliette 
in Gounod’s “Roméo et Juliette,” Nov. 26, 
1906. Sang “Madama Butterfly” in first 
performance at Metropolitan, Feb. 11, 
1907. First professional appearance in 
Paris as Juliette, 1907. Has sung at 
Metropolitan, “Traviata,” Marguerite in 
both Gounod and Boito versions of 
“Faust,” Elizabeth in “Tannhaduser,” 
Mignon, Mimi, Tosca, Thais, Zerlina in 
“Don Giovanni” and a number of less 
popular réles, many of which first Amer- 
ican productions. Created the Goose- 
girl in world premiére of Humperdinck’s 
“Koénigskinder,” Dec. 28, 1910. Has ap- 
peared in motion picture productions of 
“Carmen,” “Joan of Are,” “Maria 
Rosa” and others. 

Married, Feb. 8, 1916, to Lou-Tellegen, 
the actor, formerly leading man with 
Sara Bernhardt. Present residence, 
New York City (1918). 


“Your orchestra, your chorus, your 
scenery, is marvelous beyond descrip- 
tion. Mine is——” 

“Tut—tut! Not a word against your 
company, it would be sacrilege,” ex- 
claimed Mr. C. Whereupon they fell 
upon each other’s neck and wept soft 
fraternal tears. 

A photograph of the scene may be 
found in the fifth column of our front 
page. 
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Texas, You Are Breaking Our Heart 


[From Our Dallas Correspondent] 
The Dallas Chorus made a fine appear- 
ance in full dress suits. 
BS * ok 
As we stood in the foyer of the Lexing- 
ton Opera House the other night study- 
ing the amazing art of Mme. Galli-Curci 


and the virtuoso of managers (we refer 
to Charles Wagner), we noticed a little 
flurry of excitement. The thermometer 
dropped to 30. Someone was edging 
his way through the crowd. We over- 
heard: 

“Look at the nasty thing!” 

“‘Wonder who he wants to use his axe 
on to-night?” 

“What right has he to criticise artists, 
he was never a musician!” 

“If he weren’t so sarcastic and mean!” 

Then we recognized the subject of this 
tirade. It was a widely known critic. 
Haggard, cold, cynical, pugnacious, for- 
bidding. If we had not known something 
of the fine inner life of the man we 
would have agreed with the artists, most 
of whom he has wounded deeply at one 
time or the other. 

Is it worth while? 








LIEUT. HAENSEL NOW 
STATIONED WITH U. S. 
FORCES IN FRANCE 














Lieut. Fitzhugh W. Haensel 


The above photograph of Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel was taken on the eve of his de- 
parture for France, where the former 
member of the managerial firm of Haen- 
sel & Jones is now stationed, fulfilling 
the duties of lieutenant in the Intelli- 
gence Department of the United States 
Army. 





CLAUDE GOTTHELF IN SERVICE 


Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogues Will Be 
Discontinued as Result 

Claude Gotthelf who for two seasons 

has been associated with Havrah W. L. 

Hubbard in the presenting of the Hub- 


bard-Gotthelf Operalogues, is one of the _ 


most recent of the musicians of the 
country to give up the concert platform 
for the training camp. The gifted young 
Danish-American pianist left on Mon- 
day for Camp Quantico, near Washing- 
ton, D. C., to enter the Marine Reserves. 
He will be assistant conductor and mem- 
ber of the newly organized Marine Band 
stationed at that post and which is under 
the leadership of Arthur J. Chase, a 
musician of wide experience and uncom- 
mon abilities. Mr. Gotthelf since the 
time of his enlistment has been devoting 
his spare time to the mastering of the 
saxophone and this will be one of the 
instruments of his choice while at Quan- 
tico. 

The Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogues, to 
which Mr. Gotthelf has contributed so 
valued and essential a part by his solos 
and illustrating of the operas, will be 
discontinued indefinitely. The Western 
tour which had been booked commencing 
immediately after the close of the East- 
ern season on Feb. 8, has been cancelled 
and Mr. Hubbard plans now to devote 
himself to war work. The Operalogues 
have been much in favor, sixty-two of 
them having been given since Oct. 5. 
Among these were nine for the National 
Opera Club of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, five at Columbia University, 
four in Philadelphia and twenty-one for 
the Board of Education in New York. 


Two Cherniavskys Play in Zanesville 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The 
Cherniavsky trio was announced for a 
concert here on the evening of Jan. 18, 
but owing to the illness of Leo Cherni- 


avsky, violinist, the concert resolved it- 
self into a two-artist affair, and Mischel 
end Jan Cherniavsky, ’cellist and pian- 
ist, presented the program without their 
brother. 

Jan best displayed his art with the 
piano in a Chopin group, while Mischel 
won honors by his tasteful playing of 
the Boellmann’ variations. The two 
members of the trio who appeared here 
are conscientious and capable artists in- 
dividually and collectively and their mu- 
sical and technical gifts were well dis- 
played in their program numbers. The 
violinist had been ill in Buffalo, but had 
expected to join his brothers here. 


BROOKLYN ENJOYS CHORAL 
AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 








Ethel Leginska Scores as Soloist with 
New York Symphony—Wood- 
man Chorus Admired 


Several notable features distinguished 
the program given by the Symphony 
Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Jan. 26, of which the splendid 
performance of Raff’s Symphony, “In 
the Forest,” was only one. Not a whit 
overshadowed by the fine work of the 
orchestra was the piano solo in the “Hun- 
garian Fantasie,” Liszt, played by Ethel 
Leginska, to which she gave dramatic 
fervor and excellent technique. She re- 
ceived an ovation from the huge audi- 
ence and was recalled several! times. She 
was accompanied in an incidental duet 
by George Barrére, flautist. 

The final offering of the orchestra was 
the “Mephisto Waltz,” by Liszt. Mr 
Damrosch, as usual, made the symphony 
more interesting by a brief, descriptive 
talk on the themes, origin and meaning 
of the work. 

A choral concert given at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Friday evening, Jan. 
25, which proved that Brooklyn is mu- 
sically very much awake, was that of 
the Woodman Choral Club, under the 
direction of R. Huntington Woodman. 
The chorus displayed fine musical form 
and sang with excellent tone. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Brown Laskey accompanied effec- 
tively at the piano, and S. Lewis Elmer 
at the organ. 

Royal Dadmun offered solos by Mas- 
senet, Sinding, Moussorgsky and A. 
Walter Kramer. Frances Nash, violin- 
ist, was heard to advantage in the Bruch 
Concerto in G Minor, the Wieniawski 
“Romanza” and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” 


A. T. S. 


MISS NELSON AT HASKELL 





Soprano Gives Costume Recital as 
Benefit for Stage Women’s War Relief 


HASKELL, N. J., Jan. 26.—Florence 
Nelson, soprano, assisted by Helene 
Whitaker, pianist, was heard in a charm- 
ing costume recital, under the manage- 
ment of the Eastern Concert Bureau of 
New York and the local direction of J. 


J. Tobin, in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
on Jan. 25. 
Miss Nelson won instant favor from 


the large audience in attendance for her 
admirable presentation of songs’ by 
Weckerlin, Cui, Gurilef, Varnaloff, Leh- 
man, Hadley, Kreisler, Nevin, Ware, 
Spross and several interesting old Eng- 
lish songs. The concert was given for 
the benefit of the Stage Women’s War 
Relief of New York and a percentage of 
the proceeds will be donated to the Y. M. 
C. A. in Haskell. 


Emma Roberts has been engaged for 
the May Festival of the Wednesday Club 
of Richmond, Va. This marks the sec- 
ond important festival engagement se- 
cured for. the contralto by her managers, 
John W. Frothingham, Inc., during the 
past fortnight. 
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CONTRALTO 








TRIUMPHS 


with the 


Boston Symphony 
(DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor) 
in 
Mahler’s Second Symphony 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Jan. 22 





Reengaged for 


SECOND PERFORMANCE 
BOSTON, FEB. 3 











Arthur Wilson in the Globe— 


“Not soon is to be forgotten the 
beauty of Mme. Alcock’s voice, 
warm and vibrant with color and 
feeling, entering quietly, as an 
instrument of the orchestra, in 
the old song, ‘Thou Red, Red 
Rose.’ But for one previous ap- 
pearance a stranger here, she 
gave pleasure by the emotional 
quality of her fine voice, her good 
diction, and a reposeful manner 
keeping within the frame.” 
- 2 


H. T. Parker in the Transcript 


—The clear texture, the soft vi- 
brancy of Mme. Alcock’s tones 
was at one with the voice of the 
song of entreaty, while she also 
entered into Mahler’s artful sini- 
plicity.” 

* * * 


Philip Hale in the Herald— 
“A rich and beautiful voice.” 
* * x 
Louis Elson in the Advertiser 


—‘Now followed the alto solo, 
very expressively sung by Miss 


Merle Alcock.” 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
AEO”" IAN HALL NEW YORK 




















MANY CHANGES NECESSARY 
IN WASHINGTON DATES 


Revise Scheduled Appearances of New 
York and Philadelphia Orchestras 
—Other Concert Plans 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—Owing 
to the revision in the edict of “heatless 
day” for amusements by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, a readjustment of concerts 
has been necessary.. This entailed con- 
siderable expense in long-distance tele- 
phones, telegrams, additional advertise- 
ments and railroad expenses on the part 
of the local managers, Mrs. Wilson 
Greene and T. Arthur Smith, but this 
has been interpreted as a part of “their 
bit” in the war. The patrons have very 
graciously accepted the changes made 
and rallied admirably to the occasion. 

Of the changes made by Mrs. Greene 
the most important are: Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, and Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
fiom Feb. 19 to 21, and Mischa Elman, 
violinist, from March 19 to 18. It is be- 
lieved that the latter date may possibly 
not need to be changed, as the ban may 
be removed by that time. 

Mr. Smith began by changing the 
New York Symphony Orchestra from 
Jan. 22 to 24, and then followed the 
change of three concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. This entailed the 
changing of the Baltimore dates of these 
organizations to fit in with the Washing- 
ton engagements. There’ will be no fur- 
ther changes necessary for the New York 
Symphony, but the dates for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for this city will be 
as follows: Feb. 7, March 7 and March 
21, the last being the postponed concert 
of January. Wee 








Mrs. Wilson Applauds Anna Case in 


Recital at Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—For the 
seventh concert of the Ten Star Series, 
T. Arthur Smith offered Anna Case, the 
American soprano, who is a favorite in 
Washington. Miss Case held her listen- 
ers enchanted throughout her entire pro- 
gram and had to add five encores to quell 
the applause. Miss Case infused a patri- 
otic spirit, into her recital by singing 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” in which 
she invited the audience to join in the 
chorus. Mrs. Wilson with a party from 
the White House was in attendance and 
applauded the artist enthusiastically. 

W. H. 





York Musicians Aid Ambulance Fund 


YorK, Pa., Feb. 2.—A dozen or more 
of York’s most prominent musicians par- 
ticipated in a benefit musicale for the 
army ambulance fund now being raised 
by the Yorktown Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, last Tuesday 
evening at the home of the regent of the 
chapter, Mrs. Ellis S. Lewis. The elab- 
orate program of vocal numbers was 
given by the members of Mrs. Rodgers’s 
Opera Club, an organization which has 
been gaining prominence in local musical 
circles. The singers were under the im- 
mediate supervision of Mrs. Maxwell 
Rodgers, a local teacher of voice culture. 
Mrs. G. Edward Swartz was the reader 
and Henrietta Wiest and Anna Anstadt, 
the pianists. Others participating in the 
program were Anna _ Lewis, Clyde 
Hughes, Mrs. Ellis S. Lewis, Nora Sea- 


crist, Dr. W. A. Pennington, Blanche 
Oberdick, William Douglas Read and 
Florence Wolpert. G. A. Q. 





Saginaw Church to Have Unique Musical 
Services 


SAGINAW, MICH., Jan. 28.—Each Sun- 
day evening in the future the congrega- 
tion of the Jefferson Avenue M. E. 
Church here will devote half an hour 
to singing hymns of some specific class 
which will be explained by the pastor. 
One night they will sing only the hymns 
of battle, those which soldiers at the 
front sing; another night they will sing 
the old hymns; another night will be de- 
voted to the more modern compositions, 
and each class of hymns will be consid- 
ered separately. Rev. Frederick Spence, 
the pastor, will point out the interest- 
ing and important facts regarding each 
of the hymns sung and will explain 
their history and significance. * 

C.: 8. ¢. 





Hofmann Thrills Sioux City 


Sioux FALLs, IA., Jan. 20.—Josef Hof- 
mann, the pianist, thrilled an audience 
that filled the huge Auditorium last eve- 
ning. The recital was under the auspices 
of the Sioux City Concert Course. 

P. E. P. 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDES RECORD 
AUDIENCE FOR HEIFETZ RECITAL 


Violinist Rouses Hearers to Thrilling Demonstration — Stokowski 
Forces Give Two Admirable Concerts Under Leader’s Baton— 
Mme. Julia Claussen Heard-— All-Wagnerian Concert May be 


Given on Washington’s Birthday 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 4.—The_ in- 
evitable recital that follows the 
orchestrally-sponsored first appearance 
of a popular violinist was given in the 
Academy of Music on Thursday after- 
noon, when Jascha Heifetz packed that 
venerable temple of harmony with ad- 
miring and enthusiastic auditors. It 
was said that all attendance records 
there were broken. “Equalled” is per- 
haps the more judicious word, since the 
Academy was built in 1857 and many 
“capacity” crowds have made rubricated 
days in its long history. 

Certain, it is, however, that not one 
more music lover could have _ been 
squeezed within its walls on Thursday 
without violation of the police and fire 
regulations. Fully a hundred Heifetz 
patrons were even stationed on the stage 
on the tiers ordinarily arranged for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra players. Al- 
together fully 3000 persons heard the 
young Russian violinist. 

His début here with the Damrosch 
Orchestra about a week before had nat- 
urally aroused deep interest as to his 
interpretative abilities in other fields 
than that of the romantic Tschaikowsky 
Concerto. Some of this curiosity was 
gratified, but not all of it, for Mr. 
Heifetz on Thursday eschewed Bach, 
Brahms and the grander moods of Beet- 
hoven. His program was distinctly of 
the “popular” type, revealing his radiant 
tone in the realm of obvious melody and 
in astonishing pyrotechnics. 

His major offering, the dashing 
Wieniawski Concerto, was not billed, as 
the program stated that Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E Minor would be the second 
number. Not all the critics noticed the 


change and sardonic observations anent 
certain alleged wiseacres have been 
going the rounds. Whether such com- 
ment is justified or not, it is indisputably 
unfair to any audience to alter a printed 
program without explanation. Not every 
concert-goer—critics perhaps in certain 
cases excepted—can be expected to re- 
member the structure and thematic con- 
tent of each concerto in the average vio- 
linist’s repertory. Audiences are en- 
titled to know what they are hearing 
without waiting for reviewers to point 
out errors. 

But such inadvisable managerial tac- 
tics aside, Mr. Heifetz read the substi- 
tuted selection with melting loveliness 
and inrpeccable taste. The cantabile 
passages of the second movement evoked 
a torrent of applause. Every reverbera- 
tion was justified. The artist revealed 
the most acute judgment in differentiat- 
ing between exquisite melodic charm and 
affirmation of sentimentality. The lat- 
ter quality in its regrettable aspects 
seems to form no part of his musical 
equipment. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that he will keep his head in this im- 
portant regard and continue to refuse 
concessions to tactless advocates of the 
mushy, the maudlin and the saccharine. 
The rhapsodic first movement was given 
in the most brilliant and spirited style, 


while the finale was martially spectacu- 
lar, but always discreetly so. 

Perhaps the most signal achievement 
of the recital was the old Vitali 
Chaconne, which introduced the pro- 
gram. Truly colossal technique was ex- 
hisited in that number. The bravura 
octaves thrillingly sparkled. Nor were 
introspective beauties forgotten. A sen- 
sitive poetic imagination glorified every 
note in the interpretation. 

Taking a tip from Kreisler’s much 
favored methods, Mr. Heifetz rounded 
out his concert with effective smaller 
pieces of objective appeal. Delicate spir- 
ituality characterized his handling of 
the Schubert “Ave Maria.” There was 
rare daintiness in the Mozart Minuetto, 
tender feeling in Leopold Auer’s ar- 
rangement of the Chopin Nocturne in E 
Minor, color in the Beethoven “Chorus 
of Dervishes,” and vivid splendor in the 
“Marche Orientale” from “The Ruins of 
Athens.” These last two offerings were 
also transcribed by Heifetz’s master, 
Leopold Auer. 

Pyrotechnics had full sway in the final 
scheduled number, the Paganini-Auer 
Capriccio No. 24. The magisterial tech- 
nique displayed had almost a savor of 
necromancy. Encores were generously 
vouchsafed in response to cyclonic plaud- 
its. André Benoist was an efficient ac- 
companist. 

Leopold Stokowski’s development as a 
program builder received triumphant 
display in the admirable concerts given 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra last week 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
in the Academy of Music. Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s classic “flair” was delightfully 
manifested in one of the most crystal- 
line performances of the Mozart “Jupi- 
ter” Symphony which that enchanting 
and impressive work has received here 
in many a day. Felicitously in propor- 
tion with the demands of an ideal pro- 


gram were the austere dignity and 
power of Gluck’s “Alcestis” Overture, 
which began the concert, and _ the 


graphic force of Liszt’s “Tasso,” which 
was the final offering. 

“IT always like old ‘Tasso,’” was an 
overheard comment as the last majestic 
notes of the “Triunfo” echoed through- 
out the auditorium. “So do many con- 
temporary composers,” sharply retorted 
a veteran musical critic. However that 
may be, Mr. Stokowski’s superb reading 
emphasized anew the fact that the work 
is truly a symphonic poem intelligible in 
thesis and development and profoundly 
stirring in its emotional surge. 

Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto, 
now a member of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
Metropolitan forces, was the soloist. She 
has a voice of powerful capacity and her 
tone is rich and true. Mme. Claussen’s 
opening selection was that familiar 
standby of contraltos, “Divinites de 
Styx” from Gluck’s “Alcestis.” She also 
sang “Farewell, Forests,” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Jeanne D’Arc.” 

This week’s orchestra programs will 
bring forward the second agnerian 
number of the year, the Prelude and 
Finale to “Tristan.” Its reception will 
help to determine the management’s at- 
titude concerning the all-Wagner con- 
cert, devoted exclusively to “Ring” ex- 
cerpts fixed on the season’s original 
roster for Feb. 22 and 23. Music lovers 
are still awaiting some decision in this 
matter and are hopeful that artistic tol- 
erance will prevail, despite the fact that 
the Friday “Nibelungen” concert will 
fall on Washington’s Birthday! 


’ 
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PITTSBURGH YIELDS 
TO MELBA’S MAGIC 


Soprano and Aides Close Series— 
Bispham and Wynne Pyle 
Score 





PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 2.—If there is 
a singer in this country who has not 
“played Pittsburgh,” as Broadway says 
it, he or she had better write now. It 
has been an open season for singers, 
and apparently a closed one for other 
artists. Anyone who can sing the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé” is good for an en- 
core in the “End of a Perfect Daze.” 

On Saturday, David Bispham and 
Wynne Pyle gave the third of the De 
Luxe concerts at the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association. These De Luxe Con- 
certs are under the direction of William 
D. Hamilton. We were having a regular 
“Girl of the Golden West” blizzard, so 
that only a fair-sized audience turned 
out, when usually the S. R. O. sign 1s 
necessary. Whatever the audience 
lacked in numbers, it made up in ap- 
plause. 

Both Mr. Bispham and Miss Pyle 
gave an almost entirely American pro- 
gram. Mr. Bispham used Cole’s “King 
Robert of Sicily,” Berg’s “The Raven” 
and Huss’s “Seven Ages of Man,” and 
for an encore, Speaks’s ‘When the Boys 
Come Home.” Mr. Bispham probably 
has the most mellifluous speaking voice 
on the American stage to-day. His his- 
trionic ability and clean-cut diction are 
beyond cavil. ’ 

Miss Pyle played Poldini, Paderewski 
and Debussy pieces in her first group, 
and in her second she gave the Burleigh- 
Kramer arrangement of “Deep River,” 
Arthur Whiting’s “Caprice” and a group 
of four MacDowell numbers. For her 
encore she used the Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein “Turkish March.” Miss Pyle has 
technique with an upper case T, and a 
fine command of phrasing. She is also 
wondrous fair to look upon, a tremendous 
asset if one must play piano. Carl 
Bernthaler as an accompanist for David 


Bispham acquitted himself with his 
usual artistry. 
On Monday night, at the Soldiers’ 


Memorial Hall, Marjorie Kiel Benton, 
soprano; Juan Smith, contralto; Chester 
Humphries, tenor, and James C. Baird, 
baritone, gave a quartet and solo re- 
cital. They were assisted by Irene Grif- 
fin Strohl, reader, and Elizabeth Wadell 
at the piano. Miss Benton gave a group 
of war songs, Miss Smith some Amer- 
ican songs, Mr. Humphries sang Liza 
Lehmann’s “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” 
Mr. Bair gave a group of Irish songs. 
A large audience thoroughly enjoyed the 
sincere work of Miss Benton and her 
associates. 

Monday morning, Estelle Neuhouse, 
pianist, assisted by J. Howe Clifford, 
reader, gave a recital in the William 
Penn Hotel. Estelle Neuhouse played 
Brahms, Borodine, Chopin and Liszt 
numbers. J. Howe Clifford gave a read- 
ing from “Othello.” 

The fifth and last of the Ellis series 
was given by Mme. Melba on Wednesday 
night. She is just as much of a vocal 
deity to this generation as she was to 
our fathers. They were both there last 
night, many hundreds of them, from 
gallery to seats on the stage. Her voice 
was very much better than it was at 
her last Pittsburgh appearance, indeed, 
one wonders if she has not borrowed 
Evan Williams’s Ponce de Leon secret, 
the voice that never grows old. She 
gave the old operatic tour de force, the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust”; a group 
of French and Russian songs; “The 
Blackbird Song,” Cyril Scott, and the 
waltz song, “Se Saran Rose,” Arditi. 
She delighted her hearers and was com- 
pelled to give four encores, among them 
“Coming Through the Rye.” Assisting 











Galveston Tenders Hearty 
Welcome to Goodwin Trio 





























The Goodwin Trio, “Snapped” in Galveston, Tex. 
mot Goodwin, Baritone; Lee Cronican, 


linist 


ALVESTON, TEX., Jan. 14.—The 

Wilmot Goodwin Trio, composed of 
Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; Florence 
Austin, violinist, and Lee Cronican, 
pianist, appeared Saturday, Jan. 12, in 
matinée and evening concerts at the 
Hotel Galvez. The audience, which ow- 
ing to the severe weather, was smaller 
than it would have been under better 


Wil- 
Vio- 


From Left to Right: 


Pianist, and Florence Austin, 


conditions, gave the artists a hearty wel- 
come, although encores, following the 
custom of the company, were excluded 
from the program. Mr. Cronican, aside 
from his solo work, supported the other 
artists with excellent accompaniments. 
soth programs were appropriately closed 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
7; » BS. 





Mme. Melba were Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Helen Jeffrey, violinist. Both the 
young assisting artists—and we have so 
many “young” nowadays—were most 
generously applauded, and gave two or 
three encores. Frank St. Leger distin- 
guished himself in his finely conceived 
piano accompaniments. 

The new Skinner organ in Carnegie 
Hall is nearing completion. It is one 
of the finest—if not the finest—of the 
many concert organs. It has many at- 
tributes that distinguish it from other 
organs. First, the swell shades may be 
worked from the manuals, as well as 
from the pedals; second, it has a 16-8 
ft. celesta; third, there is an electric 
attachment that couples the grand piano 
on the stage to the organ. The piano 
sounds as well thirty feet away as it does 
under direct playing. The tonal quality 
of the new organ is lovely, the scope is 
wonderful. It is everything that a fine 
organ should be and more than most or- 
gans succeed in being. 

On Saturday night Charles Heinroth, 
organist, gives a lecture on the modern 
organ. Mr. Heinroth has been giving a 
series of lecture-recitals all winter. His 
work in this direction is always marked 


. by sincerity and insight, and his efforts 


have been highly appreciated. 
Speaking of organists, Harry Aus- 
tin, organist at Trinity Church, says that 
one of his choir boys had just seen Mary 
Garden in “Thais” at a “movie” house. 


Said the boy to another boy: “I just 
seen Mary Garden in ‘Thighs’; she’s 
there, kid!” H. B. G. 





Richmond’s Wednesday Club Decides to 
Give May Festival 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 26.—Regardless 
of war conditions, great interest is man- 
ifested in music in this city, and the 
Wednesday Club has decided to give its 
usual spring festival. The large at- 
tendance at the Sunday “sings” and 
the great crowd that recently attend- 
ed the presentation of the “Messiah,” 
and the splendid attendance at every 
musical event of the winter’ are 
proof that local music-lovers desire 
the May festival to be given this 
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year. The programs will possibly not 
be quite so elaborate as has been the 
custom for the past few years, but they 
will be excellent in qualitv, and the 
Wednesday Club Chorus will give selec- 
tions each night. President John G. Cor- 
ley announced that there is already a 
large subscription list of those who 
favor having the spring song festival, 
which will be given the first week in 
May. W. G. O. 





Sittig Trio Gives Concert for Soldiers 
at Camp Upton 
The Sittig Trio of New York, Gretchen 
Sittig, violinist; Edgar Hans Sittig, 
‘cellist, and Fred V. Sittig, pianist, gave 
three concerts on Sunday, Jan. 27, at 
Camp Upton, L. I., for the soldiers in 
training there. Their audiences were 
large and applauded them heartily, en- 
joying the varied program of violin and 
‘cello solos and trios which they offered. 
They asked that the trio give them an- 
other program soon and Mr. Sittig is 
accordingly arranging to go out to the 
camp during February to meet their 
wishes with another concert. 


KANSAS CITY RAISES 
FUND FOR SYMPHONY 


Citizens Secure $12,000 to Aid 
Orchestra— Shattuck Is Solo- 
ist at Concert 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 2.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the third concert 
of the season with Arthur Shattuck as 
soloist. Unusual interest centered in this 
concert. The orchestra 
have been in a precarious condition this 
season. 


finances of the 


The week before this concert a 
drive was made to $12,000 to 
meet a deficit the man- 
agement to carry out the announced 
concerts for the year. The drive was 
headed by J. A. Cowan of the Kansas 
City Conservatory, who is the new 
president of the Orchestral Association, 
and Earl Rosenberg of the Horner In- 
stitute, also recently elected chairman 
of the finance committee. About 100 in- 
terested workers undertook an intensive 
campaign for one day and the necessary 
amount of money was raised, so this sea- 
son’s concerts are assured and plans are 
now under way for an endowment fund. 
Because of the announcements that the 
concerts would be continued and because 
of the sympathy for the organization 
which the “drivers” had aroused among 
the citizens, the recent concert was a 
huge success. On the appearance of Con- 
ductor Busch the audience broke into 
great applause. The program was de- 
serving of the highest praise both in its 
selection and its presentation. The Ber- 
wald Symphony was played with fine 
understanding, to which the audience 
was quick to respond. 
Arthur Shattuck played the Tschai- 
kowsky B Flat Concerto in commanding 
style. He also played a short group of 
soli, after which he had many recalls. 
Joseph Hoffman appeared in recital 
on Jan. 15. Kansas City has not had the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Hoffman for 
over two years and the large audience 
gave him an enthusiastic greeting. 
S. E. B. 


obtain 


and to enab’e 


Birmingham Chorus Gives Admirable 
Concert in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Feb. 4.—The third 
event in the University of Alabama con- 
cert series occurred in the Auditorium of 
Morgan Hall at the University on Mon- 
day, Jan. 28. The program was given by 
the Twenty Club of Birmingham, a 
women’s chorus. directed by Robert 
Lawrence, head of the Music Department 
of the University. The chorus is com- 
posed mostly of solo voices and gives evi- 
dence of careful study and good coach- 
ing. Mrs. J. J. Strickland, Mary Cook 
Cowherd, Mildred Kahn, Adelyne Hood, 
Loraine Hawley and Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lawrence were admired soloists. 


T. G. 
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WEST HEARS FRANCES PELTON-JONES 


Harpsichordist Returns From 
Interesting Tour of 
Many Cities 

66 LEFT California directly after 

Christmas in all the glory of 
orange blossoms and warm sunshine 
finally to reach this!” and Frances Pel- 
ton-Jones waved her hand toward the 
window and the shivery prospect of 
swirling snowflakes. “But,” she went 
on, “I really have had a splendid tour. 
Considering the fact that I have come 
directly through the storm belt, I have 
been fortunate, for I made every date 
according to schedule, although I left 
Chicago on the first available’ train 
after the storm with a large question 
in the mind of the conductor as _ to 
whether we would get through, but we 
did. I am here in New York, but my 
harpsichord is still on the way.” 

Miss Pelton-Jones went to California 
in the late summer, and her successes on 
the Pacific Coast have already been 
noted. She says that credit for much of 
the success was due Paul Elder of San 
Francisco, who managed her tour. 

Purdue University and University of 
Illinois were enthusiastic over the harp- 
sichord programs given by Miss Pelton- 
Jones. She says: 

“The harpsichord has been demon- 
strated time and again as an intime 
instrument, but at the University of 
Illinois I played in a huge auditorium 
before 2000 people and Dean J. L. Urb 
remarked on the wonders of the instru- 
ment, as it could be heard in every part 
of the building. And another interest- 
ing little incident occurred in the Fair- 





Harpsichordist 


Pelton-Jones, 


Frances 


mont Hotel, where I was giving a re- 
cital, and Edwin Lemare, the organist, 
came in from some concert he had been 
giving and asked where the orchestra 
was playing, so you see the orchestral 
effects of the instrument have great 
carrying power.” 

Miss Pelton-Jones has spent a month 
in the Middle West and probably will re- 
turn to the Pacific Coast after she fills 
some Eastern dates and give a New York 
recital. F. V. K. 














Opera in English a Venerable 
Infant, Sir Thomas Beecham Avers 


(FROM THE NEW YORK ‘TIMES”) 














HEN the Beecham Opera Company 
lately closed a London winter sea- 
son its leader and founder, Sir Thomas 
of that name, in recognition of his na- 
tional work for the establishment of 
grand opera in English, was the guest 
at a dinner of the “O. P.” Club, held at 
the Criterion in that capital, Sir Thomas 
Dewar presiding. Among 250 present 
were the Princess of Monaco, Viscount- 
ess Cowdray, Lady Cunard, Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill,, Lord Leverhulme, Mr. 
Birrell, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir 
Henry Wood, Sir Frederic Cowen, Ed- 
ward German, Landon Ronald, Isidore 
de Lara, and Percy Pitt. 
The President, a term for “‘toastmas- 
ter” over there, said they appreciated 


most earnestly all that Sir Thomas 
Beecham had done, not only for music 
generally in wartime, but for English 
opera in particular. They were having 
Controllers appointed for all sorts of 
purposes nowadays, and they might well 
proclaim Sir Thomas as the greatest con- 
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troller of sharps and flats in the king- 
dom. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in proposing 
“Our Guest,” said they were astonished 
at his boundless activities, energy, and 
enterprise at a_ time when all art 
schemes bristled with difficulties and 
ovstacles which he verily believed Sir 
Thomas “enjoyed rolling over.” The 
establishment of opera in the vernacular 
had been a dream for more years than 
he could remember. They had reason 
to be grateful for the noble spirit in 
which Sir Thomas Beecham had ap- 
proached what was really a _ national 
question, and solved it successfully “off 
his own bat,” a statement greeted with 
cheers. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, in reply, — 
speeches had been made as if grand 
opera were an accomplished fact, and 
that in some way that result had been 
brought about owing to his efforts. His 
efforts had been considerable, but he 
regretted to say that grand opera in 
English was by no means established. 
They had to go a long way before it 
would be. An excellent beginning had 
been made, and since the beginning had 
been going on for about fifty years, it 
= time they saw results. (Laugh- 
er 

English opera depended upon the faith 
of the English public in their own musi- 
cians, the steady encouragement that 
they gave them by going to hear them, 
and in the “instant cessation,” on the 
part of the press, of all sorts of skepti- 
cism. (Cries of “Hear!” “Hear!” and 
laughter.) The press at this moment 
was the greatest enemy of all progress. 
He grumbled with the press every time 
he got on his feet, and he should con- 
tinue grumbling until they saw some- 
thing better. (Laughter.) In the prov- 
inces, which he was in the habit of up- 
holding, things were much better. (More 
laughter.) 


_ Referring to the attitude of the British 
Government toward music, Sir Thomas 


said it had declined to interest itself in 
music, which showed how truly out of 
touch with the democratic life of the 
country its rulers were. They would get 
no help from the State. Therefore it de- 
volved in a democratic country upon the 
enlightened public to do that which 
should be performed by the Governynent. 
He had seen for years and years that 
the people of his country really loved 
music, and wanted more of it. Since the 
war his conviction had been strength- 
ened; the love of music and the enthu- 
siasm for it had increased. 

After the war men might want differ- 
ent forms of music and entertainment 
from those that had been given in the 
past. Those responsible for the music of 
the country might consider whether it 
was not worth while for them to provide 
better forms of entertainment. Sir 
Thomas’s speech, as reported in the Lon- 
don Times, was punctuated with cries of 
“hear, hear,” as well as references to 
“Laughter,” showing that grand opera in 
English was not one of the subjects in 
which the ag eg British “take their 
pleasure sadly,” at least, have popu- 
larly keen said te & so. 





MONTCLAIR GLEE CLUB HEARD 


Curtis and William Simmons 
Soloists in Admirable Concert 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 1.—An audi- 
ence that completely filled the Montclair 
Theater last evening heard the first pri- 
vate concert of the Montclair Glee Club, 
under the conductorship of Mark An- 
drews. 

The two assisting artists were Vera 
Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and William Simmons, 
the well-known baritone. Miss Curtis 
opened with the “One Fine Day” aria 
from “Madama Butterfly,” following it 
in a later group of songs that included 
“Le Baiser” by Thomas, the “Chanson 
Provencale” of d’Ozanne, “Wind Song” 
by Rogers and the sparkling “Fairy 
Pipers” by Brewer. To these she added 
two encores, one of them being “The 
Call” by Mark Andrews, with the com- 
poser at the piano. In the other songs 
Miss Curtis was most artistically ac- 
companied by Willis Alling. 

Mr. Simmons, who has been heard in 
Montclair on one or two previous occa- 
sions, renewed the excellent impression 
made by his really beautiful voice, in his 
singing of the Prologue from “Pagliacci” 
and a group of three songs, including an 
old English ballad, Morris Class’s “To 
You, Dear Heart,” and the popular 
favorite, “Tommy Lad,” by Margetson, 
to which he added as encores, “Border 
Ballad,” “The Ringers” and others. 

The Glee Club’s work is steadily grow- 
ing in breadth of performance. There 
were forty members on the stage last 
evening, eleven of the original club be- 
ing in service. Of the more prtentious 
numbers “The Martyrs of the Arena” 
by De Rille and Grieg’s “Discovery” were 
the best. Mark Andrews conducted with 
his usual fine art. The chorus was ac- 
companied by Julius Zingg. 

W. F. U. 


Vera 


Ladies’ Choral Club of Delaware, Ohio, 
Gives Admirable Concert 


DELAWARE, OHIO, Jan. 20. — The 
Ladies’ Choral Club, Guy E. McLean, 
director, gave an admirable concert last 
evening in Sanborn Hall, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Mr. McLean has trained his 
chorus excellently and they gave much 
pleasure in a list of works all Amer- 
ican, with the exception of Grieg’s “Elfin 
Dance.” Among them were Chadwick’s 
“Behind the Lattice,” Mr. McLean’s own 
“Sigh No More,” Louis Victor Saar’s 
“Golden Slumbers” and four choruses by 
A. Walter Kramer, “Mirage,” “When I 
Dwelt in Arcady,” “The Passing Hours,” 
“At Morning.” Lois Hoffman sang the 
incidental solo in “Mirage.” The soloists 
were Bernice Crimm, who sang two 
songs by Schubert; Frances Olinger, who 
sang the “Il est doux” aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade,” and Helen Sigler, 
organist, who performed Lemmens’s “So- 
nata Pontificale”’ and March in D effec- 
tively. Zoe Page was the able accom- 
panist at the piano. 
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a the Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge— je 














> con- 
o heat 
djly. N_ Boston, matfiy’ aor sorta and grades of 
if music must pass performance by the 
Symphony Orchestra and judgment by 

all that.hear. In Cambridge, on occasion 
akes @ at least, there may be a sifting down of the 
e aim- tried and tested to a programme the finest 
in that] avaitcble. Such was the good fortune at 


hen it/eana-rs Thoatre last evening. with 
Brahms's Fourth Symphony, a standing 
@ pride and perfection of the orchestra, ‘‘The ° 


4 Swan of Tucnela,’’ a veritable gem from 
4 lene Sibelius whom Dr. Muck deservedly 
[eavore. and BPerlioz’s gorgeous and stun- 

2 ning fete-music from “Romeo and Juliet.” 
s Moreover, while most “soloists” at Cam- 
e bridge have a perverse way of puncturing 
mn such & programme of sustained and noble 
\ 4 beauty with a routine or indifferent piece, 


in Wrs. T.aura Littlefield came up to stundard 
It with three inimitable songs, and admirably 
jer justified bér participation in distinguished |G 
‘o- qpimpany. Hers is a, voice which takes 


ty color and vitality from an opulent setting, 
of and she can adapt herself to such a set- 
to ting without in the least forcing it. If 
~°*~ levery singer has “uff nights,” this was a 
it is most propitious night; it is safe to, Venture 
per- that Mrs. Littlefield has never been in 
teed better vein, more fully mistress of her/| F 
j powers, Her fresh and vibrant tone-qual- 
ity was the means of injecting emo- 
ed "| tlonal life into the three love-songs, and 
i A only an unusual versatility of skill, only | Mr, 
an artict’s fond study and rare intuition 
could have caught the moods so aptly and 
unmistakably of Mozart's aria from ‘‘The 
“|Shepherd King,” gentle, tender, ‘tinged 
with wistfulnes§; of Rameau’s ariette 
prom a ballet on the “Jealous Juno,” in 
‘which Apollo sighs for Daphne with a 
"| bright, as against Mozart's softer, grace, 
sprichtly and minutely polished, but still 
con- | ®morous; of Duparc’s ‘Phidylé’ of more 
ton, | liberated emotion, glamorous and dreamy, 
large'|® century's advance in the resources of 
nies | tonal love-making, with even a suggestion 
and |ef the nocturnal ‘“lristan.”" Mrs. Little- 
- ag) Meld has a way with recent French songs, 
vay |s¢ ™ ch in fashion now. Where most of 
r.” our singers make them sound more artifi- 
tter cial than they properly are, she finds the 
‘- kergel of the feeling and the imaginative 
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suggestion. And to this her excellent 
French and her clear diction lend much. 
FS) Most distinctive was the number from 
nl’ ‘Rameau,” not only because it was unusual 
se a4 this day, but able by virtue of the harp- 
Fels chord which the college could lend for 
age | accompaniment. Harpsichord and softly 
insinuating ‘cellos went smilingly together | .. 
through the preliminary recitative. and the t 
sense of miniature might almost haye been | 7, 
attained, had not the entrance of the far | oth 
too numerous string orchestra and the far | of 





too stout proportioned violins destroyed it. fa 
| Nevertheless, an interesting and a happy | y 
jexperiment «Mrs, Littlefield fell into the| q@ 


spirit and verve of the period with clear |: 
|enthus lasm; she executed the florid inter- 
a je of Mozart's aria as one likes to hear y 
| such embellishment—lightly and aptly, /¢@. 
| skimmingly, and yet wit’ uo slurring. 
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feeling.—Boston Globe. 
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“MECHANICAL MEMORY” COMES FROM TOO 
MUCH FAST PRACTICE, SAYS GUIOMAR NOVAES 
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Brazilian Pianist Discusses Her 
Methods of Memorizing 
“Practice in One’s Thoughts 
When on Tour’’ Is Her Advice 


—Value of Exercises 
By HAZEL G. KINSCELLA 

N old adage says that “any fool can 
A play fast, but it takes a good mu- 
sician to play slowly,” and this occurred 
to the writer one morning as she‘sat in 
a dark and empty theater waiting for 
a talk with Guiomar Novaes, the Bra- 
zilian pianist, who eon the stage was 
practising for her concert of the after- 
noon. Miss Novaes, leaning back in a 
chair, was practising the Chopin Sonata, 
Op. 58, with a firm, deep tone, and so 
slowly that its oldest friends could 
scarcely have recognized it, so drawn-out 
was the melodic line. 

It was very interesting to hear and 
see the little artist practise, warmly 
dressed in a high-necked, rough woolen 
dress, and the high three-clasp “arctics”’ 
or overshoes, which reminded one of 
school days in Iowa. 

“Yes, I like to practise very slowly 
and with complete relaxation,” said Miss 
Novaes. “When I am at home in the 
summer I practise four or five hours a 
day, but when I am traveling I can 
only repeat my pieces. I can never know 
how practice conditions will be in a new 
city, and much practising must be done 
in one’s thoughts. Then also when I am 
asked to play some piece which I have 
used for some time, I must very carefully 


think it through. To play too much in 
a fast tempo is to encourage a mechan- 
ical memory. When one plays in public 
he must be able to see the notes—what 
do you call it?—-yes, visualize, then the 
rhythm and melody help carry one along. 


Memorizing Method 


“How do I memorize? That is very 
difficult to say. I play the piece through 
until I see the form clearly, and then I 
soon know it. I have no difficulty there. 
Besides, the rhythm—all such things 
help. When I learn a concerto, to be 
played with orchestral accompaniment, 
I learn first the ‘partition’ for the or- 
chestra, memorize it, carry it around 
with me in my head, and play it men- 
tally, while I practise my own part. 
Complete relaxation and finger weight 
are splendid things in practising; then 
when one plays, one may or may not 
use them. 

“Yes, I believe much in the practice 
of exercises for the attainment of tech- 
nique. We were required to study exer- 
cises at the Conservatoire, and had to 
play them often for our, teachers, to 
show that we had practised them. When 
on tour I have not time for the practice 
of exercises, and must keep my tech- 
nique in order by making studies of the 


‘tended three class meetings, 
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Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian Pianist 


difficult passages in my pieces, but I 
believe in exercises. I have many oc- 
tave exercises which I think very help- 
ful. You know, I studied octaves with 
Isidor Philipp, who has written many 
very fine octave studies. I like to practise 
my octaves with a light, relaxed arm 
and wrist, staccato, so,” illustrating at 
the piano, “and I would advise that it be 
done slowly, from the wrist, up and down 
the scale, the hand rebounding from the 
wrist at every stroke. Then I also prac- 
tise them with my hand in octave posi- 
tion, my little finger touching the eight 
(octave) above my thumb, but only my 
thumb striking and sounding, then with 
the thumb touching and the little finger 
striking. I also do them legato, fourth 
and fifth fingers alternating, wrist lead- 
ing, with the hand quiet, but the octaves 
are never so light and brilliant as when 
played with thumb and little finger only. 
Particularly good are octave exercises 
in which only black keys are used. 
“Trills I practise first slowly, too, tak- 
ing two keys a step apart, playing them 
in varying rhythms—as half-notes, quar- 
ters, triplets, then four to a beat and so 
on up the scale—very slowly always to 
give surety. Scales must also be well 
practised daily, for so many extended 
runs in pieces are only disguised scales. 
In the Conservatoire we had classes in 
which we did our exercises, twelve in a 
class. The classes met three times a 
week, and at one class six students came; 
at the next class the other six came, 
and so on, so that in two weeks one at- 
two one 





week and one the next. 
A Sight Reading Incident 


“Then we had our public auditions. 
At these an audience of about a thousand 
people would be present. We would each 
play our piece, which had been assigned 
us, say a month before. Then came the 
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in 
Coming Recitals—The Orches- 
tra Greater Aid Than Listening 
to Solo Artists—-Some Incidents 
of Conservatoire Days 


sight-reading. At my first audition, I 
played my piece. I had had time to pre- 
pare it and knew it thoroughly. When I 
was called to read at sight I came out 
on the stage, sat down at the piano and 


looked at the manager in a little box 
back there among that audience of a 


thousand to give me, with the metro- 
nome, the time at which I should play it. 
It was a very exciting moment—but well, 
I finished it. But those other girls 
they were so smart! When they were 
called they did this,” and Miss Novaes 
went over to the wings of the stage. 
Then facing the piano, with hands ex- 
tending the large patch-pockets on her 
dress, she gave a clever imitation of 
what she had seen. Staring with un- 
moving eyes at an imaginary sheet of 
music on the piano, she came slowly 
forward. Without moving her eyes, she 
went through the pantomime of slowly 
screwing up the piano chair, slowly sat 
down, again adjusted the chair, wiped 
off the keys with her handkerchief, with 
eyes devouring the imaginary music all 
the time. “Oh, those girls were smart! 
So slow were they that when the man- 
ager gave them the metronome, they 
knew that music by heart. In the after- 
noon I sat in the audience and saw them, 





’ 


and my second and third auditions I 
was smart, too!” 

“To hear good artists is good for a 
pianist, and I, of course, like the violin- 
ists and singers, but the pianists I enjoy 
more. Best of all, I like the orchestra. 
It is a big help to any artist. A pianist 
when playing may carry the melody with 
the right hand and in the left hand the 
accompaniment, can imitate the bass, or 
the viola, or other instruments. Espe- 
cially can one find possible orchestral 
effects in the Beethoven Sonatas and the 
more classic works. 

“Have I taught? Yes, when I was 
very little. I had two pupils, one much 
older than myself and one much younger. 
[ was thirteen and my one pupil was 
twenty-five; I called her ‘you,’ and she 
called me ‘thou’ (the more familiar form 
of address). Then I soon went to Paris 
and my teaching stopped. 

“Of Brazilian music, ‘country’ music— 
what do you call it?—yes, ‘folk’ music, 
much that is very interesting may be 
said. It is not generally so rhythmic 
as some other folk-music, but more mel- 
ancholy. I have now in preparation a 
Brazilian Rhapsody which I may soon 
play. Of our Brazilian artists, one very 
important is Luiga Chiaffarelli, who for 
thirty-five years has educated our coun- 
try; Antonietta Rudge Miller, who was 
the first young artist to leave our coun. 
try and play in Europe; also Cantu, 
Italian-born, but married to a daughter 
of Chiaffarelli and living for many years 
in Brazil, has done much good compo- 
sition for chamber music, for piano and 
for singing. 

“Do you like our American music?” 
was asked. 

“Yes, I find much to admire. I hope 
to play some MacDowell and other com- 
posers’ music. And your rag-time,” she 
added, mischievously, “I like it some- 
times and amuse myself with it. I hear 
it once and then, ‘by ear,’ I can play it 
myself just as I want it.” 

(All rights reserved.) 





KREISLER NOW A FINER 
CHAMBER MUSIC EXPONENT 


Popular Virtuoso, in Second Appearance 
as “Kneisel,” Adjusts Himself 
Better to Ensemble Needs 


In all, the second “Kneisel” concert, 
with Fritz Kreisler in the shoes of the 
former leader, given in AXolian Hall on 
Friday evening of last week, showed 
marked improvement over the first one 
several weeks ago. The enthusiasm of 
the large audience this time had ample 
artistic warrant as well as the stimulus 
of loyalty. Mr. Kreisler is a musician 
great enough to profit by justifiable crit- 
icism and he evidently took to heart some 
of the admonitions provoked by his over- 
assertive performance before. His tone 
still dominated the ensemble, though 
to a noticeably lesser degree, and 
there were better balance, rhythm and 
co-ordination. Faultless intonation Mr. 
Kreisler did not exhibit as consistently 
as one might have liked. However, for 
finished chamber music playing the eve- 
ning offered distinctly more satisfaction 
than the previous event. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
EF Major Quartet, Op. 18; Brahms’s 
splendid one in A Minor and Haydn’s in 
D. In the slow movements of all three 
the artists accomplished some of their 
finest work, while the first movement of 
the Brahms and all the three fast ones of 
the Haydn were memorable. H. F. P. 





PATRIOTIC SONGS NEEDED 


War Music Said to Be Greatest Aid in 
Recruiting 


More patriotic songs is the demand of 
the recruiting authorities of the country. 
The edict for more war songs was given 
rise because of the reports that have 
been circulating of late that a ban on 
such music has been placed by divers 
theater managers of the country. These 
managers, according to the rumor, have 
felt that war music might have a de- 
pressing effect on the patrons of their 
houses. 

While not in any way attempting to 
censor the programs at the various thea- 
ters of the country, however, the mili- 
tary men have let it be known they do 
not sympathize with this attitude. 

Patriotic songs and war music in gen- 
eral, they protest, did more to gain re- 
cruits for the army and navy when the 
campaign was at its height several 
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months ago than any other medium. 
I'urthermore, they add, such music has 
always been reckoned as a most impor- 
tant aid in gaining enlistments and all 
of the recruiting parties have always 
been equipped with music to interpolate 
between their talks on army life. 
Special reference is made to the re- 
cruiting act formed by Bernard Gran- 
ville, now an officer in Washington, and 
Ear! Carroll, studying for a commission 
in a Southern avation camp, last 
autumn. This act played several big 
vaudeville theaters and through their 
efforts gained more than 200 enlistments 
in a month’s time. War songs were the 
basis of this act, it is set forth, and they 
are just as useful in bringing the gen- 
eral public around to a desire to serve 
the colors as upon the previous occasion. 





MISS GARRISON IN SYRACUSE 


Soprano Effects Splendid Local Début in 
Morning Musicales Series 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The Morn- 
ing Musicales offered the most success- 
ful concert of the local season last Fri- 
day evening, when Mabel Garrison made 
her first appearance here at the First 
Baptist Church. Miss Garrison’s ex- 
quisite singing won instant favor with 
an extremely enthusiastic audience of 
2000. An ovation was accorded her 
after her singing of “Pirate Dreams,” 
by Charles Huerter, a local composer, 
and the latter was obliged twice to ac- 
knowledge the insistent applause. 

Miss Garrison was at her best in a 
group of French songs and a song by 
Stravinsky. A song by George Siemonn, 
who played her accompaniments most 
artistically, was warmly = applauded. 
There were many encores. 

The Community Chorus rehearsals, 
under the direction of Frank Ormsby, 
have been discontinued until spring. 

At the last meeting of the Morning 
Mysicales the features were the playing 
of Iliff Garrison, pianist, and the sing- 
ing of Margaret Dignum. te, We Eee 








Godowsky Scores in San Diego 


SAN DieEGo, CAL., Jan. 30.—Leopold 
Godowsky appeared in. recital before the 
Amphion Club on the afternoon of Jan. 
24 at the Isis Theater before a large 
audience. Besides the regular program, 
the pianist gave many encores in re- 
sponse to prolonged applause. 


F. R. 
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DAMROSCH HAS A SOLOISTLESS DAY 





Gives Beethoven-Wagner Program 
—Emma Roberts Soloist at 
the Second Concert 


Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor, Concert, Carne- 
gie Hall, Thursday Afternoon, Jan. 31. 
The Program: 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 3; Wagner, 
Prelude to Act 3, “Lohengrin”; Good 
Friday Spell, “Parsifal”’; Waldweben, 
“Siegfried,” “Meistersinger” Prelude. 


Those who feel the absence of Wagner 
from Broadway this season will find con- 
siderable solace at these concerts. Who 
knows but that after a while New York 
will patronize all-Wagner wartime con- 
certs as liberally as London? 

Mr. Damrosch’s company of artists 
gave a noble performance. The ‘“Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude reading in particular 
was striking for its clear definition of 
meanings and finely controlled effects. 

The “Eroica” Symphony was spun out 
by Mr. Damrosch with infinite care and 
dramatic strength. Under his sensi- 
tive baton the Funeral March becomes 
an actual rite. 

The audience was loud in its approval 
of Beethoven, Wagner and Mr. Dam- 
rosch. a. ae 





Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor. Concert, MHo- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 3. Soloist, 
Emma Roberts, Contralto. The Pro- 
gram: 


Introduction to Cantata, “We Thank 
Thee, God,’ Aria on the G String, 
Aria, “Strike, O Strike!’ Bach; Two 
Nocturnes, “Nuages,” “Fetes,” Debussy; 
“Schmerzen,’ Wagner; “The Eagle,” 
Arensky; “Carnaval,” Fourdrain (or- 
chestrated by Victor Kolar) ; Suite, “Syl- 
via,” Delibes. 


Mr. Damrosch has a pronounced gift 
for program making, and the concert 
was of unusual interest, not only on ac- 
count of the execution, but also the nov- 
elty of some of the numbers. The open- 
ing Bach work, having its first New 
York performance, is a merry, cheerful 
bit in the composer’s happiest vein. The 
G String Aria is less effective played 
by the string choirs in unison than by 
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In November Miss Roberts sang in 
Detroit for the first time, with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


iii ti 


She was promptly engaged for a recital 
at the Detroit Athletic Club in De- 
cember. 


She will make Her Third Detroit Ap- § 
pearance for This Season as soloist Fj 
with the Russian Musical and Drama- Ff 
tic Society on March 7th. 


She has also been engaged for the 
Richmond (Va.) and Worcester (Mass.) 
Festivals. 
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a solo instrument, as Bach intended. 
The aria “Strike, O Strike!” is a trifle 
monotonous, but Miss Roberts sang it in 
excellent style and with amazingly clear 
diction. A quaint feature of the orches- 
tration is the bell stroke following each 
time the words, “Strike, O Strike!” 

The Debussy Nocturnes have been 
heard before this winter. Mr. Damrosch 
established the mood of the numbers 
admirably, especially the “Nuages,” 
which is the more characteristic of the 
two. 

In her group of songs, Miss Roberts 
sang with greater breadth than in the 
Bach aria. The Wagner “Schmerzen” 
was the best of the three. The final 
number, the Delibes Suite, was beauti- 
fully played, although both the “Valse 
Lente” and the “Pizzicato” were taken 
at a slower tempo than one usually 
hears. In the Valse, the work of the 
strings was very lovely. J. A. H. 





SHATTUCK FERVENTLY 
APPLAUDED IN MILWAUKEE 


Pianist Appears with Miss Ffrench in 
Last “Twilight Musicale”’—German 
Choruses Defend Mother-Tongue 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 31.—The 
fourth and last of the “Twilight Musi- 
cales” arranged by Margaret Rice was 
given at the Athenaeum Hall Sunday 
afternoon, when Arthur Shattuck, pian- 
ist, assisted by Florence Ffrench, so- 
prano, roused a capacity audience to 
fervent enthusiasm. Mr. Shattuck played 
two groups of works, ranging from Ra- 
meau to Berlioz-Reden, with splendid in- 
terpretative power, clarity and brilliant 
resources of technique, his audience re- 
calling him again and again. He was 
forced to give many encore numbers. 
Miss Ffrench sang finely. The series of 
recitals has been a big success, artistic- 
ally and financially. 

Prof. Joseph Jastrow of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin gave a lecture on the 
psychology of music at the Art Insti- 
tute Saturday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the teachers’ section of the Civic 
Music Association. 

Three local German singing societies 
have plunged into the controversy over 
elimination of classes in German from 
the public grade school curriculum—the 
Liederkranz, Minnerchor and Music- 
verein—all among the most prominent 
musical organizations in the city. The 
societies unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion asking parents not to excuse their 
children from studying German. The 
school board some time ago took action 
which would gradually eliminate German 
classes from graded public schools. 

J. E. McC. 








Norristown (Pa.) Choral Society Gives 
Benefit Concert 


NORRISTOWN, PA., Feb. 3.—The Nor- 
ristown Choral Society, under the direc- 
tion of Ralph Kinder, gave its eleventh 
concert in the Grand Opera House on 
Jan. 29. The numbers included Spohr’s 
“God, Thou Art Great,” selections from 
“Chimes of Normandy” and Kinder’s 
“Lord of All Majesty,” the last being 
dedicated to the society by Mr. Kinder. 
These works were given excellent inter- 
pretations by this well-trained chorus, 
with the assistance of the soloists, May 
Farley, soprano; Bernard Poland, tenor; 
George E. Ernes, baritone, and Thomp- 
son Clower, basso. Harry Sykes was ac- 
companist. The proceeds were donated 
to the Norristown branch of the South- 
socern Chapter of the American Red 

ross. . 





Fuel Shortage Eliminates Entertain- 


ments of All Kinds in Saginaw 


SAGINAW, MICH., Jan. 29.—The Sag- 
inaw Auditorium, one of the largest and 
best halls in Michigan, will be closed for 
an indefinite time because of the fuel 
shortage, and it is probable that this 
will necessitate the cancelling of a num- 
ber of musical and other entertainments 
previously booked. Musical activities in 
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The Sptrescu Symphony Orchestra 


OSCAR SPIRESCU, Conductor 


“Some people may have come primarily to hear the new Ameri- 


can tenor, Theo Karle, while others were probably admirers of the piano playing of Ethel Leginska. 
But unquestionably the chief reason for the large crowd was the reputation which Oscar Spirescu’s 
Orchestra has established for supplying good music at reasonable prices. Mr. Spirescu was particu- 
larly successful yesterday in conducting the Roumanian Rhapsody of his countryman, Georges Enescu 
and in Glazunow’s ‘Autumn’ suite from the ballet of ‘The Seasons.’ He also put much spirit into 


Ponchielli’s ‘Dance of the Hours’ and two Hungarian dances of Brabims.”’ 


Mr. Spirescu is available for Symphonic & Operatic Conducting 
Personal Representative: A. Marchetti, 305 West 45th St., New York 


this section of the State have suffered 
somewhat both from the coal shortage 
and from weather conditions. The fuel 
administration’s orders have resulted in 
the curtailment of entertainments of all 
sorts and recent storms have made traf- 
fic conditions so bad that any perform- 
ance of outside artists is extremely un- 
certain. Cc. H. GC. 





Brooklyn Orchestral Society Heard 


An event of importance to Brooklyn 
was the first public rehearsal, on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 31, at the Hotel Imperial, 
of the new Brooklyn Orchestral Society, 
under the direction of Herbert J. Bra- 
ham. There is room in Brooklyn for 
such an organization and that of Mr. 
Braham bids fair to become an impor- 
tant factor in that borough’s musical 
life. The orchestra consists of sixty 
members and is of a semi-professional 
character. At this meeting they - dis- 
played some very fine talent and evi- 
denced proof of intelligent training and 
directing. Mabel Ritch, a Brooklyn con- 
tralto, sang a group of songs, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Amour! viens aider” being par- 
ticularly appreciated. A. T.S. 





Mildred Dilling Filling Many Concert 
Engagements 


Among recent engagements of Mildred 
Dilling, the gifted harpist, were concerts 
in New York City, Jan. 23; Newark, 
N. J., with Marie Stoddard and the 
Apollo Male Quartet ,Jan. 24, and St. 
James’s Church, New York, Jan. 26. Her 
schedule for the near future includes ap- 
pearances with Virginia Pope at a musi- 
cale at the residence of Mrs. Richard 
Childs, New York, and at the Spence 
Alumne Society’s concerts, with Frances 
Alda and Aline Van _ Barentzen, in 
£olian Hall, New York, Feb. 9. 





Arthur Newstead Gives New Rachman- 
inoff Preludes at Musical Art Institute 


The difficulty of securing new music 
from Europe in these war times makes 
the appearance of a novelty in a recital 
program doubly interesting. Four pre- 
ludes of Rachmaninoff, Op. 32, Nos. 5, 
10 and 12, and Op. 23, No. 5, were pre- 
sented for the first time in New York by 
Arthur Newstead, the well-known pian- 
ist, in an admirable recital at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art on Feb. 2. 


FOERSTER SCORE GIVEN 
ITS PREMIERE IN BANGOR 


Local Symphony Forces _ Introduce 
American Composer’s “Spring Wan- 
derings’—Hear Skilton Works 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 31.—American 
composers figured conspicuously on the 
program given by the Bangor Symphony 
Orchestra, Horace M. Pullen, conductor, 
in the third of the series of Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts given in the City Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon before a large 
audience. On this occasion Adolph M. 
Foerster’s “Spring Wanderings” (the 
closing movement from his Lyric Suite 
for String Orchestra) was given its first 
public performance in this country, the 
orchestra playing the score from manu- 
script presented to this organization by 
the composer, who has for years taken 
a personal interest in the work of the 
orchestra. The work is full of melodic 
beauty, freely and logically developed 
and bears at times a striking resem- 
blance to Grieg’s “Anitra’s Dance,” espe- 
cially in its opening and closing sections. 
It was very cordially received. 

C. S. Skilton’s “Two Indian Dances” 
also were given their first hearing in 
this city on this occasion and were wildly 
applauded. The first of the pair of dances, 
the “Deer Dance,” is part of the annual 
memorial service of the Roque River In- 
dians of Oregon for those who have 
passed away. The “War Dance” is a 
Cheyenne melody, accompanied through- 
out by the drum. Both compositions are 
worthy, in our opinion, of hearings by 
other orchestras, and Mr. Pullen deserves 
much credit in bringing them out before 
our Bangor public. The music of the 
“Indian Dances” is highly descriptive, 
full of color and rhythmatic action. 

Haydn’s Symphony, No. 2, in D, was 
given with fine spirit. Other numbers 
on the program were Beethoven’s Over- 
ture, “Lenore,” No. 3, and Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance.” The program closed 
by all rising for the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” J. L. B. 








Efrem Zimbalist, Florence Easton and 
Giuseppe de Luca were presented in the 
Sunday evening concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Jan. 27 in a 
program that aroused ardent expressions 
of appreciation. 





This afternoon (February 9) with the 
Chicago Opera Association at the 
Lexington Theater, New York 
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13 MUSICIANS NOW 
TEACHING IN CAMPS 


Notable List of Men Leading 
Soldiers and Sailors 
in Song 


Dr. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, is one of the recent 
volunteers as an army song leader. Dr. 
Wolle is giving one day a week to the 
task of leading in singing the men of 
the Allentown, Pa., Ambulance Corps. 





‘Other recent additions to the list of 


army and navy singing leaders include 
Montgomery Lynch, a prominent teacher 
of Seattle, who will have charge of sing- 
ing at the Bremerton (Wash.) Navy 
Yard, and Dr. Archibald T. Davison, 
organist and composer, of Cambridge, 
who is now in charge of the musical ac- 
tivities at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
There are now song leaders in forty- 
three of the army camps and naval train- 
ing stations, stationed as follows: 
Robert Lloyd, Camps Fremont and the 
Presidio, Palo Alto, Cal.; Geoffrey 
O’Hara, Camps Stewart and Hill, New- 
port News, Va.; Kenneth S. Clark, Camp 
Meade, Md.; Harry Barnhart, Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, L. I.; Howard Kim- 
sey, Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark.; H. 


W. B. Barnes, Camp Travis, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Holmes Cowper, Camp 
Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa; David 


Griffin, Camp Jackson, S. C.; Augus- 
tus D. Zanzig, Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Warren Kimsey, Camp 
Gordon, Atlanta, Ga.; John B. Archer, 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich.; A. T. 
Davison, Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass.; 
Sam S. Losh, Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; R. Festyn Davies, Camp Lewis, 


Tacoma, Wash.; Arthur Nevin, Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill.; Charles G. Wool- 
sey, Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Stetson Humphrey, Camp Dix, 
Wrightstown, N. J.; Herbert S. Sam- 
mond, Rockaway Point, Forts Hamilton 
and Wadsworth, New York; Howard D. 
Barlow, Camp Greene, Charlotte, S. C.; 
A. J. Parkin, Camp Wheeler, Ga.; Ken- 
neth N. Westerman, Camp MacArthur, 


Waco, Tex.; Le Roy Allen, Camp 
Kearny, Cal.; John A. Driscoll, Camp 
Lee, Va.; E. Rowland Dawson, Camp 


Taylor, Louisville, Ky.; Reese F. Veatch, 
Camp Shelby, Mass.; Chester H. Guth- 
rie, Camp Funston, Kan.; Max Wein- 
stein, Ninety-second Division, Camps Up- 
ton, Funston, etc.; Wiley Stewart, Camp 
Logan, Houston Tex.; H. Stanley Has- 
kins, Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J.; Dr. 
Fred Wolle, Ambulance Corps, Allen- 
town, Pa.; George Mitchell, Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, New York; Albert N. Hoxie, 
League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Herbert Gould, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Ill.; Jerome A. Swine- 
ford, Norfolk Navy Yard, Va.; Francis 
Wheeler, Paris Island Marine Base, 
Beaufort, S. C.; Percy Hemus, Pelham 
Bay Park Naval Station, N. Y.; Charles 
C. Dunn, Mare Island Navy Yard, Val- 
lejo, Cal.; Montgomery Lynch, Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard, Seattle, Wash.; Charles 
Bowes, Newport Naval Station, New- 
port, R. I.; Gilbert Wilson, Quantico 
Naval Station, Quantico, Va.; Herbert 
Smith, Naval Station of the Boston Dis- 
trict, Boston, Mass.; George A. Fleming, 
Charleston Naval Station, Charleston, 
S. C.; Albert G. Janpolski, Cape May 
Naval Station, Cape may, N. J. 





Boris Saslawsky will give a recital 
in Aolian Hall, Friday afternoon, Feb. 
15. He will be assisted by Richard Ep- 
stein at the piano. 





Jacques Thibaud, the French violin- 
ist, will give another recital in AX®olian 
Hall, Friday afternoon, Feb. 22. Mr. 
Thibaud will be assisted by Nicolai 
Schneer at the piano. 
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CHADWICK, G. W. , 


Be‘ore the Dawn 


DANIELS, MABEL W. 


Undaunted 
Daybreak 
The Fields o’ Ballyclare 


FOOTE, ARTHUR 


Tranquillity 
There Sits a Bird on Every Tree 


MAC DOWELL, EDWARD 
Thy Beaming Eyes 





TWO SONGS, SPECIALLY 
SUITABLE FOR USE AT 
THE PRESENT TIME 
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Sung by Mme. Buckhout, Arthur 
Hackett, Martha Hadley, Beatrice 
MacCue, Harriet Story Macfarlane, 
Emma Roberts. 
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The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
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ERNEST BERUMEN IN 
BRILLIANT DEBUT 


Mexican Pianist Is Accorded a 
Place with Most Gifted 
of Younger School 





Ernesto Berimen, Pianist. 
lian Hall, 
Program: 


Recital, “o- 
Afternoon, Jan. 28. The 


Chaconne, Handel; “Minuetto Gio- 
coso,” Haydn; Dance, Beethoven: Sonata 
rs E Minor, Sjogren; “Improvisation on 

. F. B,” La Forge; “Ronde des Lutins,” 
Nerini: “The Garden of Soul Sympathy,” 
Cyril Scott; Theme and Variations, Ca- 
mille Chev illard; Three Preludes, Op. 32, 
Rachmaninoff ; “Carillon, i Liapounow. 


Mr. Berumen is one of the finest 
young pianists come forward here in 
years—an artist to be mentioned along- 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Ernesto BerGmen, Young Mexican Pian- 
ist, Who Made His New York Début 
on Jan. 28 


side such admirable players as Mischa 
Levitzki, Beryl Rubinstein and Lester 
Donahue. A Mexican, he has lived in 
this city for some time and it must have 
seemed strange to those who heard him 
last week that he should have waited so 
long before indulging in a full-fledged 
début. However, he will probably be 
heard from a good deal hereafter and 
that he can establish himself firmly the 
attitude of his first audience left no 
grounds for doubt. Still a very young 
man—he cannot be more than in his 
early twe *, Berumen discharges 
his task with that dignity and high seri- 
ousness indispensable to all true aspi- 
rants to priesthood in the temple of art. 
He is free from mannered procedure and 
interpretation, and the tendency toward 
shallow display. A well balanced and 
unfailingly tasteful elucidation of the 
musical conception is his aim and from 
this lofty ideal he never deviates. In 
its pursuit he manifests a poise, a ma- 
turity of intelligence and temperament, 
and traits of artistic judgment and mu- 
sical instinct that insure him a very 
high rank and illumine his attainments 
with the very fairest auguries. His style 
is broad and virile, but none the less 
poetically tender when the softer emo- 
tions are summoned into play. His ex- 
penditure of power, considerable as it 
often is, never mars the essentially mu- 
sical charm of his tone, which in deli- 
cate cantilena allures by its _ limpid 
beauty. Mr. Berimen knows intimately 
the secrets of a lovely legato and in the 
achievement and application of nuance 








is guided by the dictates of taste and 
the intuition of style. And to whatever 
end he desires to utilize his ample, con- 
fident technique it serves him. 

For an engrossing and unconventional 
program he deserves profound thanks. 
Handel’s seldom performed “Chaconne” 
he gave with a large perception of its 
architectural lines and nobility of pro- 
nouncement, in vivid contrast with the 
succeeding gracious Haydn minuet. Of 
Sjogren’s sonata he made vivid and 
dramatic exposition. It is not great mu- 
sic, but better than that composer’s much 
over-rated songs, and in the finale the 
Swedish master paid his compliments to 
MacDowell by quoting a bit of the “Wild 
Rose.” The audience enjoyed Frank La 
Forge’s poetic “Improvisation,” but the 
musical climax of the concert was 
reached in Camille Chevillard’s splendid 
“Theme and Variations”—one of the 
most notable set of modern pianoforte 
variations since Brahms. Mr. Berumen 
rose magnificently to the opportunities 
they provide. ma, FF 





MLLE. VIX TO MARRY PRINCE 





Will Wed Cyril Narishkine at Close of 
Chicago Opera Engagement 


Genevieve Vix, the French soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, who made 
her first New York appearance with 
that organization on Jan. 26 as Juliette 
is to be married on Feb. 10 to Prince 
Cyril Narishkine. 

The singer and the descendant of 
Peter the Great met several years ago 
in Paris at a reception given by the 
Russian Ambassador and shortly after, 
when Mlle. Vix went to Madrid to fill 
an engagement there, the prince followed 
and remained in the Spanish capital un- 
til she returned to Paris. It was said 
at the time that the only impediment to 
the marriage was the singer’s career, 
which she was unwilling to renounce. 
Prince Narishkine is regarded as a 
gifted painter. 

3efore leaving Paris to join the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, Mlle. Vix agreed 
to marry the prince upon his promising 
that she might remain upon the operatic 
stage. She was to return to Paris after 
her engagement here and marry him in 
that city. The prince, however, fol- 
lowed her to America and has been con- 
stantly in her company ever since. 

After the wedding the couple will go 
for a hunting trip in Canada and later 
will visit California, after which they 
will return to France, where Mlle. Vix 
intends singing for the soldiers at the 
front. 





Henri Verbrugghen to Conduct Russian 
Orchestra in Beethoven Program 


After reading the article on Henri 
Verbrugghen in MUSICAL AMERICA of 
Jan. 26 Modest Altschuler called upon 
Daniel Mayer and suggested that it 
would be of interest to the musical public 
of New York to have an opportunity of 
judging of the results of Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s researches in regard to the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s_ orchestral 
works, and he placed the services of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra at his dis- 
posal. Mr. Mayer, on behalf of Mr. Ver- 
brugghen, accepted this courteous offer 
and has arranged to give a Beethoven 
orchestral concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 21, which is the 
only available date during Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s short stay in America. The pro- 
gram will consist of Leonora Overture 
No. 3, Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 
(Eroica), Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 
This will be the only opportunity of hear- 
ing Mr. Verbrugghen conduct before his 
return to Australia. 





Mrs. Frank L. Howland, soprano, sang 
the leading réle in the cantata, “The 
Shepherds of Bethlehem,” which was 
presented at Christmas at the Baptist 
Church of Long Branch, N. J., and has 
also been engaged by the Presbyterian 
Church at Asbury Park and the Meth- 
edist Church at Avon. 
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WORCESTER CHORUS SINGS 
NEW PATRIOTIC WORK 
Oratorio Society, in Red Cross Concert, 


Introduces Mrs. Butler’s “The 
Road to France” 





WORCESTER, MASS., Jan. 23.—Albert 
Lindquest, tenor, who appeared in place 
of Vernon Stiles as soloist at the second 
concert of the Worcester Oratorio So- 
ciety, in Mechanics Hall last evening, 
was greeted with the most spontaneous 
applause that has been heard in that hall 
for a long time. While there was occa- 
sional slight evidence of a recent cold, 
this did not prevent his listeners from 
appreciating his superb voice and his 
rare power of interpreting his songs. 
His opening number was “O Paradiso,” 
from “L’Africaine,” which he gave with 
a diction well nigh perfect and rare ex- 
pression. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, and 
Carl Webster, ’cellist, the two other solo- 
ists on the program, did excellent work. 
The chorus of 250 voices was in splendid 
shape. The personnel was well distrib- 
uted and the tonal effects produced in the 
two choral works presented under direc- 
tion of J. Vernon Butler reflected the 
greatest credit on singers and conductor. 
Both choral works were given their first 
performance in Worcester last night and 
the first, “The Road to France,” was 
given its first performance anywhere. 
This patriotic prize poem by Daniel M. 
Henderson has been set to music by Mrs. 
Butler, wife of the oratorio conductor, 
and dedicated to the Worcester Oratorio 
Society. The music is of martial charac- 
ter and was a fitting contribution to the 
program, the concert being a patriotic 
one and given in aid of the Red Cross. 

The other choral work was “The Ban- 
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CORA REMINGTON 


—Soprano— 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Specialist in Voice placing 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House 
40th & Broadway 


Telephone: Bryant 1274 











FRANK H. GREY, Composer 


“Mammy’s Gone Away,’ song with violin 
or ‘cello obligato. Pub. by Sam Fox Pub. Co 
(Cleveland). 


‘Dream of Summer,” violin and piano. Pub. 
by Oliver Ditson Co. ; programmed by Florence Austin. 


“Only a Little While,’ “For You and 
Me,” songs dedicated to Reinald Werren- 
rath, now being published by G. Schirmer. 


“Little Brother,” song dedicated to Lambert 
Murphy. Published by Theo. Presser Co. 


Address: Gramatan Court Apts.. Bronxville, N. Y 





ner of St. George,” the words of which 
have been set to music by Sir Edward 
Elgar. This was given with telling effect 
by the chorus, assisted by Mme. Shep- 
herd. In addition to these works and the 


solo numbers, there were orchestral 
selections by the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra. ie 





BANGOR GREETS MR. HAVENS 





Pianist’s Recital Art Evokes Tumultuous 
Applause in Maine City 


~ 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 25.—Raymond ha- 
vens, the talented young American pian- 
ist, came into our city this morning in a 
blinding snowstorm. Last season Mr. 
Havens came to this city practically un- 
heralded, but was at once recognized as 
a serious artist of high attainments. 
This evening he returned to be greeted in 
the Memorial Parlors, which were packed 
to the doors by a large and socially 
brilliant gathering. There are indeed 
few pianists who in so short a time have 
won for themselves an established place 
in the musical circles of this city. Mr. 
Havens is not only well equipped music- 
ally with a fine technique, but plays with 
a clear, singing tone, a smooth, rich le- 
gato touch, combined with a fine rhythmic 
sense of value and poetic insight. A pro- 
gram varied in scope was presented. Mr. 
Havens was especially fine in Beetho- 
ven’s “Appassionata,” the Wagner-Liszt 
“Tsolde’s Love Death” and the great 
Bach-Tausig Organ Toccata in D Minor. 

He was recalled again and again dur- 
ing the evening, but it was not till after 
this final number that he responded with 
encores. The audience clamored for 
more and twice he responded. Again the 
audience refused to rise from their seats, 
and after an ever increasing and inces- 
sant demand he again took his seat at 
the piano, concluding with Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2. 

This is Mr. Havens’s second appear- 
ance in this city under the local direction 
of Harriett L. Stewart. J. L. B. 


MISS CHEATHAM IN MAINE 








Ovation for Artist Who Leads Bruns- 
wick Folk in Their First Com- 
munity. Sing 


BRUNSWICK, ME., Jan. 30.—Kitty 
Cheatham appeared for the first time 
at the Cumberland Theater, on Jan. 17, 
under the auspices of the Saturday Club, 
and received an ovation from a crowded 
audience. Anna E. Smith, the president 
of the club, and curator of the Museum 
of Art, in connection with Bowdoin Col- 
lege, had formed Brunswick’s most rep- 
resentative citizens into a special com- 
mittee to greet Miss Cheatham, and the 
program of songs of all nations, sung in 
the native languages, as well as the beau- 
tiful old Negro songs, made a wide ap- 
peal to the musical, academic and social 
interests of this famous old college town. 
Miss Cheatham and her accompanist, 
Flora MacDonald, were entertained at 
Bowdoin College in the afternoon, after 
Miss Cheatham had surprised a hundred 
little children in one of the schools, by 
singing especially for them. And again 
after the recital in the evening, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Gilman, Kitty 
Cheatham led the people of Brunswick in 
their first community sing, the latter 
part of the program being devoted to 
community singing, the audience re- 
sponding enthusiastically, especially in 
the singing of Augusta E. Stetson’s 
“Our America,” the composer being a 
native of Maine. “We could sing all 
night if we had Kitty Cheatham to lead 
us,” was the comment of one critic. 





Hartridge Whipp Makes Two New York 
Appearances 


At the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, on Sunday, Jan. 27, Hartridge 
Whipp, who made so auspicious a début 
at AXolian Hall recently, sang the bass 
part in Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem. On 
Tuesday, Jan. 29, he was one of the art- 
ists who appeared in a concert for the 
Comfort Committee League at Sherry’s, 
New York. The eoncert was given to 
raise funds for the purchase of wool to 
knit for the soldiers. 


CONCERT OF VOCAL 
MUSIC AT BILTMORE 





Martinelli, De Luca, Jean Cooper and 
Mme. Larreyne Greeted in Well 
Balanced Program 


The Friday morning musicale at the 
Biltmore on Feb. 1 was given over to 
a program of vocal numbers, Giovanni 
Martinelli and Giuseppe De Luca of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Jean 
Cooper, contralto, and Mme. Alys Lar- 
reyne, soprano, being the artists pre- 
sented. 

Mr. De Luca opened the program with 
the “Promesse de mon a venir” from 
“Roi de Lahore,” in which he was given 
a welcome that equalled the applause 
evoked by the same number when the 
baritone gave it at the opera concert 
the previous Sunday evening. Buzzi- 
Peccia’s beautiful “The Flame and the 
Roses,” the Massenet “Pensee d’Au- 
tomne” and the Fatuo “Mattinata” were 
other solo numbers in which Mr. De 
Luca roused his audience to manifest ap- 


probation. The duet from “Forza del 
Destino,” beautifully sung by Mr. De 
Luca and Mr. Martinelli, was the high 
light of the program. Mr. Martinelli was 
also heard in the “Salut, demeure chaste 
et pure” from “Faust” and songs by 
Tosti, Young and Tirindelli, in which he 
once more evidenced the superb quality 
and absolute sincerity of his art. 

Miss Cooper’s song group included 
Saint-Saéns’s “La Brise,”’ Loni’s “The 
Leaves and the Wind” and Fay Foster’s 
“One Golden Day,” to which she was 
obliged to add several additional num- 
bers, and Mme. Larreyne was heard in 
songs by Le Cocq, Pessard and Vidal. 
Maestro Emilio Roxas added exquisite 
accompaniments to the numbers by Mr. 
Martinelli and Mr. De Luca, and Emil 
J. Polak again evinced his skill as accom- 
panist for Miss Cooper and Mme. Lar- 
reyne. M. S. 


The Strand Symphony Orchestra, 
Osear Spirescu, conductor, offered the 
week of Feb. 4 at the popular afternoon 
concerts selections from “Aida,” “Pre- 
lude” by Reiser, selections from the “Bo- 
hemian Girl.” 
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“MUST HAVE HUMAN APPEAL IN 
MUSIC” SAYS ARTHUR A. PENN 








Composer-Author Discusses Songs That Find Favor with Many 
Classes—Must Sound the Universal Note 

















F contemporary song composers there 

there are only a few who have an 
equally notable gift as poets or prose 
writers. The modern tendency toward 
specializing in a particular field seems 
to work against the developing of a 
double gift. Yet there are a few. One 
of these is Arthur A. Penn of New York. 
Mr. Penn attracted attention in 1904 
with his waltz-song “Carissima,” which 
has won international favor. It was 
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Arthur A. Penn, Composer and Author 


written the year after he came to Ameri- 
ca from England. Since then he has 
written and composed and added a long 
list of works to his list. 

Educated in England in a private 
school conducted by his father, a direct 
descendant of William Penn, he first 
went into newspaper work. He wrote for 


many papers and held the post of music 
and dramatic critic of the Leeds Mer- 
cury, the oldest provincial daily in Eng- 
land. But all the time he was deeply 
interested, too, in the creative side of 
music. An operetta was given with suc- 
cess in the south of England and spurred 
him on to do more composing. 

In America he held an organ post for 
a time, but has written more than any- 
thing else. 

Of recent years he has developed, with 
remarkable success, an entirely new field 
in composition, the providing of high- 
class light operas designed particularly 
for the use of amateur organizations. 
His success in these endeavors has been 

ronounced, and the establishment of 
one Operatic Clubs in various parts of 
the country has been suggested, with the 
object of performing all his operas as 
they are issued. The libretti, lyrics and 
music of all these pieces are his work. 
His libretti are clever in structure and 
execution and have the flavor of the fa- 
mous lines of W. S. Gilbert. Among 
these works are “Yokohama Maid,” “The 


Hermit of Hawaii,” “The Lass of Limer- 
ick Town” and “Captain Crossbones.” 


Human Appeal Is Needed 


Mr. Penn believes in human appeal in 
music, in straightforward melody at all 
costs, and it was on this subject that he 
recently spoke to a representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. His song, “The Magic 
of Your Eyes,” which is appearing on the 
programs of such artists as Arthur 
Hackett, John Barnes Wells, Charles 
Harrison, Henri La Bonte, Charles Nor- 
man Granville and Frederick Gunther 
this season, was taken as a case in point. 
The composer holds that a song must 
speak its message straight to the hearer, 
that, since it is to be heard by all sorts 
and conditions of men, it must be un- 
derstandable by all. 

“Take ‘A Perfect Day,’” said Mr. 
Penn, “and you will see what I mean. 
There is a song that has been sung from 
Carnegie Hall to a motion-picture and 
cabaret show. When Mme. Schumann- 
Heink sings it in Carnegie Hall it ex- 
erts its appeal, when the cabaret singer 
does it it moves his hearers there. I be- 
lieve the composer of today must sound 
this universal note in a song if he would 
have it go all over the world. There will 
also always be your art-songs, which in 
serious recital programs are appreciated, 
but they, I am sure, cannot be understood 
nor rightly valued by the average con- 
cert-goer. You hear concert singers con- 
stantly saying that the trouble with most 
songs by our composers of today is that 
they are not vocal enough, that they have 
too elaborate piano parts, too shifting a 
harmonic scheme and consequently, don’t 
get over to the audience. 


About Educating Audiences 


“Realizing this we find composers giv- 
ing them just what they say they de- 
sire and lo, and behold, they turn right 
around and tell you, ‘the song isn’t high 
class enough, it is too popular.’ I am 
not saying this about my ‘Magic of Your 
Eyes,’ for in the short time it has been 
out it has been taken up by enough prom- 
inent artists to make me feel that it is 
supplying a need. Still in general there 
are too many singers, to my mind, who 
are too anxious to sing. songs which, 
nine times out of ten, through their 
composer’s foreign name they think will 
add prestige to their program, rather 
than — their audience. The audience 
must be pleased. Must it be educated by 
the singer? Yes, that too, but the sing- 
er who educates, or thinks he is edu- 
cating them, and in doing so sings the 
music that they cannot understand gets 
no return engagement, nor does he be- 
come popular with them. Modern songs 


-are only too often piano solos with voice 


obbligato; we often hear such things 
sung and ask ourselves why the com- 
poser bothered’ to write a voice part at 
all. And I think your singers will tell 
you, as I do, that audiences—except per- 
haps in a few leading music centers— 
don’t enjoy that kind of thing. It gives 
them nothing to take away with — 
A. M. 





Effa Ellis Perfield Returns from Trip 
Through Southern States 


Effa Ellis Perfield has returned to 
New York after a_ five-weeks’ trip 
through Florida, Georgia and North 
Carolina, where she established centers 
for her work. The Perfield System has 
met with great Success wherever it has 
been given a demonstration, and it is 
being adopted by teachers in all parts 
of the country. Mrs. Perfield is plan- 
ning a special summer school] session in 
New York in June, one in Chicago in 
July and in Asheville during August. 
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HERBERT GIVES EXTRA 
CONCERT IN CINCINNATI 


Guest Conductor of Symphony Leads 
His Final Concert—Thibaud 





Well Liked 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The Sym- 
phony concert this afternoon was 


opened by a splendid reading of Men- 
delssohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” after which followed one of the 
healthiest and sanest performances of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony that this 
correspondent has ever heard. Mr. Her- 
bert’s readings are always characterized 
by health and sanity. Yet in spite of 
their sanity and virility Mr. Herbert’s 
efforts are never dry or academic. They 
have plenty of sentiment, but of the 
right sort. It is just this sincerity both 
as a man and an artist that has made 
Herbert so popular in Cincinnati. 
Everybody that has come in personal 
contact with him or has come under the 
spell of his art has felt it to be the key- 
note of the man’s whole being. 

As a third number the orchestra gave 
the first Cincinnati performance of Col- 
eridge-Taylor’s “Bamboula,” a composi- 
tion, which found approval of the hearti- 
est sort with the audience. The work of 
the orchestra throughout the concert 
was of the highest order. That Cincin- 
nati has really an orchestral body of the 
highest order has been proven recently 
by the manner in which it has adapted 
itself to its two guest conductors, Roth- 
well and Herbert, two men whose styles 
are directly antipodal to each other. The 
soloist of the concert was Thibaud, the 
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French violinist, who played Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole. His work was 
marked by all the refinement of style 
and genuine violinistic qualities for 
which the young Frenchman has become 


noted. His effort was warmly received 
by the public. 
Owing to the immense favor with 


which the first popular concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra under Victor Her- 
bert was received, the management gave 
an extra concert at Music Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon, which was attended by a 
good-sized crowd. The program had a 
decidedly popular tinge and the listeners 
waxed exceedingly warm in their en- 
thusiasm. The last half of the program 
was devoted to Herbert’s own composi- 
tions. He gave as an extra his own 
“American Fantasy,” which created so 
remarkable a demonstration two weeks 
previously. L. G. S. 





Copeland and Mme. Sapin Give Fine 
Joint Recital in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 19.—George Copeland, 
the pianist of this city, and Mme. Cara 
Sapin, contralto, gave a joint recital be- 
fore the Teachers’ Club in the Revere 
High School hall on Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Copeland played numbers by Bach, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Albeniz, Grovlez and 
Laparra, in which he displayed his ac- 
customed artistry. Mme. Sapin sang the 
“O Don Fatale” aria of Verdi and Eng- 
lish songs by Spross, Lehmann, Horn, 
Schaefer and Del Riego. The beauty of 
her voice and its expansive range and 
intelligent control made her singing 
highly admired. In response to insistent 
applause each artist added extras. 
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SIX SONGS. By Richard Strauss. With 
English Versions by Charles Wharton 
Stork. Six Songs. By César Cui. (Bos- 


ton: Boston Music Co.) 


Those singers (and their number is 
great) who still believe in the validity 
of the songs of Strauss as artistic utter- 
ances will welcome this album, for which 
Mr. Stork has prepared singable English 
versions, of especial use these days 
when Lieder are sung in English, not 
German. The six songs presented here, 
all favorites, are “Zueignung,” the fas- 
cinating “Serenade,” “Allerseelen,” “Du 
meines Herzens Kronelein,” “Die Nacht” 
and “Breit tiber mein Haupt dein 
schwarzes Haar.” The distinguished 
composer, H. Clough-Leighter, has edited 
them. The album is issued in high and 
low keys in the series known as the 
“Boston Music Company Edition.” 

In the same series is the Cui album. 
Again Mr. Clough-Leighter has acted as 
editor and the English versions have 
been done by Carl Engel, Nathan Has- 
kell Dole and M. Louise Baum. The 
songs are none of them important, but 
more than one is pleasing. In the book 
are “Mirage,” “If I Could Only Forget,” 
“Separation,” the charming “Oh, Gentle 
Wind,” “The Dream” and the popular 
“Three Birds.” ' 


* * * 


“CAPRICE XIIl IN B FLAT MAJOR,” 
“Caprice XXIV in A Minor’ (Paganini). 


Transcribed by Albert Spalding.  Inter- 
mezzo. By Dagmar de C. Rubner. ‘‘Deep 
River.’’ Transcribed by James H. Rogers. 


(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Spalding’s work in connection 
with these Paganini Caprices has been 
to provide them with piano accompani- 
ments, for use in recital. The distin- 
guished American violinist has covered 
himself with glory in accomplishing this. 
It has given him another opportunity to 
set down on record his superior musi- 
cianship, his fine sense of the duty of 
a musician who undertakes this work. 
Writing a piano accompaniment is not 
so difficult a task. Numerous ones have 
been written for these famous studies 
of Paganini. But no one, to our knowl- 
edge, has done it so completely as has 
Albert Spalding. 

The accompaniment of the B Flat 
Caprice is made of simple material. Yet 
in the handling of it, with a harmonic 
touch here and there, Mr. Spalding has 
shown individuality of viewpoint. It is 
the A Minor Caprice, from which the 
great Brahms took the theme for his two 
books of variations for piano, which Mr. 
Spalding has done so marvelously. He 
has injected a modern note in his ac- 
companiment of the theme, fitting and 
still out of the ordinary. And each vari- 
ation is treated independently. The 
piano is never allowed to strum tonic and 
dominant chords, while the violin does 
its pyrotechnics, as in the case of so 
many of the accompaniments which have 
been written for Paganini. The various 
figures are answered in imitation; there 
is a creative sense evinced that compels 
immediate admiration. In Variation 
VIII Mr. Spalding outdoes himself. Here 


he has written an accompaniment, wholly 
original, polyphonic in the most subtle 
manner, carried out with a musicianship 
that is splendid. Max Reger could not 
have done this counterpoint better! And 
we consider this high praise, for what- 
ever Reger’s place in the music of the 
future, his rank as “contrapuntist ex- 
traordinary” is certain. Mr. Spalding 
has also edited the violin parts, provided 
suitable fingering and looked after the 
bowing and phrasing in the manner of 
the great violinist he is. Concert violin- 
ists. who wish to play these Paganini 
Caprices with piano accompaniment 
should make themselves acquainted with 
the Spalding editions. When they know 
them they will have no other. 

Miss Rubner’s Intermezzo for Violin 
with piano accompaniment is a melodious 
piece in her characteristic style. The 
violin is treated with understanding and 
the accompaniment conceived with ex- 
ellent effect. 

Using William Arms Fisher’s song 
version of the Negro melody, “Deep 
River” (which song version is based 
on the Coleridge-Taylor piano transcrip- 
tion), Mr. Rogers has made an effective 
organ piece for use in church as a pre- 
lude or in recital in a group of shorter 


numbers. It is not difficult to play. 
* * a 
“HOLY INNOCENTS,” ‘Laughing Song,’’ 


“The Leprechaun.’’ By Bryceson Treharne. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Mr. Treharne writes admirably for 
chorus of women’s voices and with a sure 
touch. “Holy Innocents” is for four- 
part unaccompanied chorus, a faithful 
setting of Christina Rossetti’s poem, 
“Laughing Song,” for three-part chorus 
with piano accompaniment, a bright and 
effective number with a sterlingly fash- 
ioned piano part. “The Leprechaun,” ts 
a Nora Chesson poem, is longer than the 
other two part-songs and is for four-part 
chorus with piano. Mr. Treharne has 
here gone in for some remarkably fine 
suggestive writing, using the “Tap, tap, 
tap” and “Rap, rap, rap” of the poem 
with much success. When brilliantly 
sung it will be fascinating. 


ae al 
RONDINO (on a theme by Beethoven), 


Caprice Viennois. By Fritz Kreisler. (Sim- 
plified Editions in First Position.) ‘‘Aucas- 


sin and Nicolette,’ ‘‘Toy Soldiers March.’’ 
By Fritz Kreisler. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


Young violinists who are technically 
unequipped for Mr. Kreisler’s composi- 
tions will no longer have to go without 
playing them, nor will they be obliged 
to play the “Caprice Viennois” without 
the double-stops, playing just the upper 
melody notes. For Mr. Kreisler has 
himself arranged the “Rondino on a Bee- 
thoven Theme” and the “Viennese Ca- 
price” so that they may be done in the 
first position. To accomplish this with 
the Rondino he has reset it in C Major 
(not E Flat, as in the original version) 
and the Caprice has come into F Major, 
a much easier key to play in than the 
B Major, in which he first conceived it. 
Of course, it has been necessary in mak- 
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ing these transcriptions to leave out bits 
here and there, bits which could not be 
reduced to lower terms; but, on the 
whole, the simplifying procedure has been 
done successfully, so that the pieces are 
charming as they now stand. It would 
seem, too, that the piano accompani- 
ments have undergone a similar treat- 
ment. Violin teachers will find these 
simplified versions very useful for their 
junior pupils, who clamor to play Mr. 
Kreisler’s pieces. 

But Mr. Kreisler has gone further. 
He has shown violin students that his 
heart is with them in composing two 
original pieces in the first position. The 
“Aucassin and Nicolette” (a “medieval 
canzonetta,” according to the title-page) 
and the “Toy Soldiers March” are new 
and both charming. The great violinist 
is one of those few men who can be him- 
self in smaller moments. These two 
pieces are fascinating miniatures, the 
second so piquant and rhythmically en- 
gaging that we feel it will be placed on 
recital programs by concert violinists. 
It is written, to be sure, within the 
range of the first position, but a concert 
artist can take it and by employing the 
other positions as well in performance 
make it doubly attractive. 


* * * 


“THE ROSE SINGS.”’ By Victor Harris. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


For unaccompanied four-part chorus 
of women’s voices Mr. Harris has con- 
ceived an extraordinarily fine piece of 
writing. Edmund Gosse’s poem he has 
treated most sympathetically, voicing its 
changing moods most fittingly. One feels 
in his music here that he knows his 
medium so well that everything that he 
sets down for a chorus of women’s voices 
to sing will sound. The final page con- 
tains some marvelously rich writing, 


with a stunningly handled _ six-part 
chord at the close. The composition 
bears the dedication: “To my _ S&t. 
Cecilia Club.” 

* on x 


“SONGS OF SUNDOWN.” By Clarence E. 
Rolfe. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Without employing all the harmonies 
that a latter-day musical development 
has made the property of composers the 
world over, Mr. Rolfe, whose music is 
new to us, has done a very worthy cycle 
of five songs. The poems are by Frank 
Howard Kidder and to them Mr. Rolfe 
has composed music that is expressive 
and unusually refined. There is a cer- 
tain repression in these songs that makes 
us feel their composer is a musician of 
parts. He never flows over in his melo- 
dic pulse, nor does he descend to the 
obvious and use stock-phrases to win 
effects. He is quite himself. “The Herd- 
Boy’s Song” is excellent, “Moon Spirits” 
a song of rare quality, while the others, 
“Winter Reverie,’ “Forgetting” and 
“The Breath of Night,” all have qual- 
ities that should bring them the approval 
of discerning singers. They are for a 
medium voice, with optional notes for 
high voice. 

* * Bd 


“JOY.” By Harvey B. Gaul. (New York: 


H. W. Gray Co.) 


Mr. Gaul’s song is a brilliant concert 
song for sopranos, with plenty of move- 
ment and a rousing climax. It may be 
sung by a medium or high voice, two 
versions of the closing measures being 
printed. Less dignified melodically than 
some of Mr. Gaul’s music, it has the 
quality that should give it a place on 
the programs of our vocalists. 


* * of 


“LOVE IN A COTTAGE.” By William 
Reddick. (New York: Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth.) 


A very unique cycle for a solo voice 
with piano accompaniment has been com- 
posed by Mr. Reddick to a set of poems 
by Charles Hanson Towne. It isa sort of 
first cousin to Deems Taylor’s cycle “The 
City of Joy,” published a few years ago. 
The relationship consists in Mr. Towne’s 
treating the everyday things of life in 
verse with the skill that has won him 
so enviable a position among contem- 
porary American poets. 

The titles of the songs are “In the 
Country,” “Plans,” “The Gift,” “Love Is 
All Around Us” and “The Little House,” 
The narrative begins in the first song, 
“In the Country,” in which Mr. Towne 
tells of how, having wearied of the city, 
a couple go out into the suburbs to live. 


In “Plans” the couple decide to acquire 
“some chickens, a pig and a horse and 
a cow!” also of the husband’s carpenter- 
ing a pig-sty, etc. “The Gift,” for the 
wife’s birthday, is none other than a 
Ford. Purely meditative, halting the 
story of the cycle, is “Love Is All Around 
Us,” a delightful Valse lente. “The 
Little House” closes the cycle with the 
news that the curtains have been hung 
in the little house and that the couple 
go to bed at ten o’clock. 

There will be many who will refuse 
to subscribe to the texts, holding that 
the things of everyday life must not be 
put into verse and set to music. The ob- 
jection was raised in the case of Mr. 
Taylor’s cycle when it came out, for 
which Mr. Towne also wrote the poems. 
But there will be singers who can 
through their art give the songs with 
just the right amount of playfulness and 
make the words sound anything but 
banal. Mr. Reddick’s music is the best 
thing he has written to date; he shows 
an advance in his compositional tech- 
nique and has interpreted Mr. Towne’s 
lines with sentiment and humor as the 
special instance demanded. Vocally they 
are effective and the accompaniments 
are managed with taste and skill. Edi- 
tions for high and low voice are pub- 
lished. 


* * * 


SIX SKETCHES FROM ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND. By Edith Alford. ‘‘Caresses 
des Yeux.’’ By Richard Barthelemy. (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Miss Alford’s little book of piano 
pieces is decidedly programmatic. In the 
six sketches, which are technically easy 
to perform and therefore of great use 
for teaching, quotations from Lewis 
Carroll’s immortal book are placed over 
the printed measures to tell the player 
precisely what the composer is saying 
musically. The titles of the sketches are 
“Down the Rabbit Hole,” “The Pool of 
Tears,” “The French Mouse,” “The 
Dodo,” “Dear Dinah” and “The Lobster 
Quadrille.” Altogether a set of teach- 
ing pieces that ought to be adopted in 
America as helpful in stimulating the 
pupil’s imaginative powers while study- 
ing the piano. The title page in colors 
is a drawing of Alice and the Rabbit by 
A. Byrne. The pieces are carefully fin- 
gered and phrased. 

M. Barthelemy’s gift for graceful 
salon piano music finds happy expres- 


sion in this Allegretto grazioso. It is 
melodically smooth and_ sentimentally 
winning. 


* * @ 

“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” By John Prindle 
Scott. ‘‘Six Full Fathom of Men.”’ By Linn 
Seiler. (New York: Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth.) 


Mr. Scott has added another praise- 
worthy sacred song to his list in “Out 
of the Depths.” It is in the style which 
he has made admired in his other sacred 
solos and has a fine Allegro at the close, 
ending in the high key on a brilliant G. 


Mr. Seiler’s “Six Full Fathoms of 
Men” is without doubt one of the very 
few songs the war is responsible for 
that are musically worthy of respect. 
He has never written more straightfor- 
wardly than here and has achieved one 
of the most rousing songs of its kind 
that can be imagined, It is published 
in three keys, high, medium and low 
and is dedicated to Frank Croxton. 


A. W. K. 
— 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Songs 
“America! My Homeland.” By Richard 
Blaine. ‘‘Shepherd Love.” By Harold Crax- 


ton. “If I Were Sure.’”’ By Francis Dorel. 
‘“‘Dawn and Dusk.”’ By Henry Ferry. ‘‘Hop’s 
Indian Cradle Song.” By David W. Guion. 
“it the Worid Should End 'l'o-n.orrow.’’ By 
May Hartmann. ‘‘When the Green Leaves 
Come Again.’”’ By -Liza Lehmann, “The 
Heaven of Your Love.’”’ By Walter Milbank. 
‘Remember, I’m Your Friend.” By Fred 
Royle. ‘‘Flower of My Heart.’’ By Kennedy 
Russell. ‘‘'God Be with My Boy To-night.’’ 
By Wilfrid Sanderson. “If I Can Live.” By 
ss a Stephenson, (New York: Boosey 
Oo. 


Sacred Song 


“I Will Dwell in the House of the Lord.” 
By Vernon Eville. (New York: Boosey & Co.) 
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‘ACK FROST AND GIFTED 
ARTISTS COME TO.DALLAS 


Snow Has No Effect on City’s Music— 
Goodwin Trio Heard—Werren- 
rath a Great Favorite 


DALLAS, TEXx., Jan. 19.—Dallas has 
en enveloped in a mantle of snow for 
several days, but it has not deterred 
nusic-lovers from enjoying some fine 
oncerts. War conditions have affected 
single-seat sales to some extent, how- 
ver. 

Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; Florence 
\ustin, violinist, and Lee Cronican, 
pianist, recently appeared two nights in 
concert at the Palm Garden of the 
\dolphus, under the auspices of the Dal- 
las County Rural Welfare Association, 
to very fair audiences. The work of each 
irtist was excellent and was thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Unfortunately for the local clubs, the 
Majestic Theater has taken over the Dal- 
las Opera House and all concert dates 
held by clubs have been canceled. This 
is a serious handicap. 

On last Tuesday evening Earle D. Beh- 
rends, director of the Mozart Choral 
Club, presented Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, in the club’s third artist con- 
cert of the season, in the City Temple, 
to an audience of about 1000. This was 
a tribute to Mr. Werrenrath’s popular- 
ity, for the temperature was below freez- 
ing and the ground covered with snow 
and ice. He had appeared here with 
Mme. Farrar in January, 1916, and made 
a very favorable impression. His voice 
has grown richer and sweeter since then 
and he added laurels to those already 
won in this concert. We believe the ma- 
jority were best pleased with the Crist 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes.” The 
baritone had to respond to numerous en- 
cores and the audience would not be sat- 
isfied until he had sung “Danny Deever.”’ 
He also sang “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” and had the audience join in the 
chorus. 

The Mozart Orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with “New Era,” by Heed, and 
showed much progress. It was heartily 
applauded. The club sang “The Chorus 
of Villagers,” by Borodine, and “All Hail 
Our Native Land,” Verdi, an arrange- 
ment of the march from “Aida.” This 
was greeted with thunderous applause. 
The club has never done better work. 

Recently thirty-five members of the 
Schubert Choral Club went to Love Field 
aviation camp and gave a concert for the 
men. Several selections were sung by 
the club and solos were given by Mrs. 
Albert Smith, soprano, and Harold Kel- 
logg, baritone. Little Elizabeth Gerard, 
pupil of Mrs. John Priestly Hart, gave 
several classic dances. A vote of thanks 
was given by the men to the club and 
Mrs. R. T. Skiles, president, and Julius 
Albert Jahn, director. C. E. B. 








All-American Program Given at Wana- 
maker Auditorium 


At his recital on Feb. 8 at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium Alexander Russell of- 
fered an all-American program, which 
was heard by a large and interested au- 
dience. The larger works on the pro- 
gram were Archer Gibson’s Fantasia 
and Fugue, Ralph Baldwin’s Sonata in C 
Minor and Russell King Miller’s Scherzo 
Symphonique. The organist also pre- 
sented Arthur Foote’s Cantilena in G, A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Chant Négre,” Arthur 
Bird’s “Two Oriental Sketches,” his own 
“The Bells of St. Anne de Beaupré” and 
transcriptions of MacDowell’s ‘“Star- 
light” and “A. D. 16201.” 











YSAYE AND GIFTED COLLEAGUE 
HAILED IN THE FAR WEST 
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SE. 5 A 


In Los Angeles, Cal., with Ysaye. 
linist’s Secretary; 


HE above snapshot was taken recent- 
ly when the great Belgian violinist, 
Ysaye, made his tour to the Pacific 
Coast, where he was received with ac- 


claim in leading cities. With him on 
this tour he took Bery! Rubinstein, the 





From Left to Right: 
Ysaye and Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist 





M. Dreissen, the Vio- 


gifted young pianist, whose perform- 
ances with him of such works as Beetho- 
ven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata elicited warm 
praise from the critics. Mr. Rubinstein 
also appeared with Ysaye, playing Bee- 
thoven’s G Major Sonata at the Biltmore 
Musicale in New York on Jan. 18. 





GODOWSKY IN LOS ANGELES 





Pianist Welcomed in Philharmonic 
Course—Mrs. Dreyfus’s Recital 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 27.—After 
quite a hiatus in the musical affairs in 
Los Angeles, Leopold Godowsky started 
the ball rolling again in his recital of 
last week. He had a large audience 
in the Philharmonic course series at 
Trinity Auditorium and played to it with 
all his old-time brilliancy. 

The program opened with the Beetho- 
ven Sonata, Op. 110, and closed with 
the Chopin A Flat Polonaise. It was 
interesting to note that the audience 
seemed most interested, outside of the 
brilliant close, in the group of musical 
antiques Godowsky used in the center of 
his program. Their quaintness and per- 
sonal appeal reached his auditors more 
surely than the more formal classics. 

Friday night Estelle Heart Dreyfus 
presented a program of two dozen songs, 
divided into three sections—songs of the 
Romany, in which Gypsy songs from 
Hungary, Spain and other countries were 
sung; the second section presented Eng- 
lish and American love songs, and the 
third a number of religious and folk 
songs of Russia were given. 

Two local composers were represented 
on the program, Jaroslaw de Zietinski 
and Gertrude Ross. One of the favorite 
numbers with the audience was a song 
by A. Walter Kramer. W. F. G. 


DENVER ORCHESTRA HEARD 





Philharmonic Wins Praise in Third Pro- 
gram of Season 


DENVER, COL., Jan, 24.—The third con- 
cert of the Denver Philharmonic Orches- 
tra series was given at the Broadway 
Theater last Friday evening. A care- 
fully chosen program suited to present- 
day conditions received a_ well-rounded 
and: balanced performance, showing im- 
provement in spite of the loss of veteran 
material in the orchestra. The soloist 
of the evening was Raymond Hamilton, 
an accomplished local ’cellist, whose very 
creditable performance of the melodious 
Symphonic Variations by Boellmann was 
supported with a sympathetic accom- 
paniment by the orchestra. Conductor 
Horace Tureman and his men are work- 
ing earnestly and achieving results 
which deserve the recognition and sup- 
port of a broader musical public. 


H. O. 


Antonia Sawyer to Manage Concerts of 
Martha Atwood-Baker 


Mrs. Antonia Sawyer has announced 
that Martha Atwood-Baker, the Boston 
soprano, will be under her management 
this coming season. Mrs. Baker will be 
busy with engagements throughout the 
New England States during the month 
of February. 


BROOKLYN GREETS GATTI’S 
FORCES IN DOUBLE BILL 





“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” Attract Big 
Audience—Patrons Hear Florence 
Easton for First Time 


Another gala Metropolitan night found 
Brooklyn responsive to the extent of a 
well-filled auditorium at the Academy 
of Music, when the ever-popular bill, 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
was given .brilliantly on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 29. Mr. Papi conducted spir- 
itedly and the choruses deserve particu- 
lar mention for their fine work. 

In “Cavalleria,” Florence Easton won 
hearty applause, partly because it was 
her first Brooklyn appearance, and par- 
ticularly for her beautiful voice and 
splendid histrionic power. She was the 
Santuzza. Paul Althouse as Turiddu 
furnished some of the best singing of 
the evening. Marie Mattfeld gave a fine 
account of herself as Lucia, singing with 
charming effect. Thomas Chalmers as 
Aljio was not in good voice, but in the 
second offering of the evening, as Silvio, 
he sang well. 

Decidedly the surprise of the evening 
was the gratifying work done by Morgan 
Kingston as Canio in “Pagliacci.” His 
breadth of tone, dramatic sense and fine 
delivery earned him a tumultuous re- 
ward. He was many times recalled. 
Sharing the honors was Claudia Muzio, 
who as Nedda looked charming and did 
some of the her best singing. Her in- 
terpretation of the part was superb. 
Mr. Amato as Tonio found little oppor- 
tunity to display his gifts, except in the 
Prologue, which he delivered admirably. 

as @ 


YOUNGSTOWN RECITALS 





Monday Club Presents Betsy Lane 
Shepherd and Edwin Hughes 


_ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 25.—A re- 
cital of merit was the one given recently 
by Edwin Hughes in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Monday Musical Club. A Chopin pro- 
gram was presented and many extra 
numbers were added in response to ap- 
plause. The audience was small, but 
appreciative. 

_On Jan. 7 the Monday Club presented 
Betsy Lane Shepherd in recital. A large 
audience greeted the artist, and left 
with the memory of charming personal- 
ity and true artistry. Mrs. William 
Woods Gillen proved an able accompan- 
ist. Cc. W. Bw. 


Sioux City Orchetra in Third Concert 


Sioux City, Iowa, Jan. 21.—An audi- 
ence approaching 1000 persons listened 
to the third concert by the Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra in theAuditorium 
yesterday afternoon. This organization 
sprang into being, an dalso popularity, 
this winter. Its conductor and organ- 
izer is Frederick Wick, who came to 
Sioux City from Sioux Falls, S. D., last 
autumn. As Mr. Wick is fully equipped 
as an orchestra leader, his success here 
is assured, and more especially since 
yesterday’s concert. The soloist of the 
afternoon was Nathan Herzoff, vio- 
iinist, who came from Chicago for this 
concert. Mr. Herzoff is well known in 
Sioux City, his early training having 


been under’ Frederick Heizer, with 
whom he studied for many years. 
F. E. P. 
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KOEAL INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 51 st, corner 13m ave. 


Departments—Piano, Violin, Theory, Ear Training, Musical History and the Children’s Musical Kindergarten 
The art of piano playing taught from the early beginners’ stage through the entire piano 


literature. 


A musical institution for students of all ages. 
the distinguished American pianist, authorized teacher of the method of Edwin 


DIRECTOR—Julius Koehl, 
Hughes, the famous Leschetizky exponent. 


Students accepted from 4 years of age upward. 


Pupils presented in recital every six months. 


ASSISTANTS—Florence Williams, the well-known Chicago pianist and graduate of the Chicago Conservatory 
of Music, and Samuel Tonkonogy, violinist, artist pupil of Arthur Hartmann. 


For particulars address 
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CHORUSES RULE IN 
PITTSBURGH WEEK 


Alma Gluck Stirs Record-Sized 
Audience—Clubs Join 
in Concert 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 26.—This week we 
had two male chorus concerts, and de- 
spite the fact that Pittsburgh suffers 
supinely from the worst street car serv- 
ice in the world, business was pretty 
good. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, with the 
Tuesday Musical Choral, both under the 
direction of James Stephen Martin, gave 
a concert Tuesday night in Carnegie 
Hall. They were greeted by an audi- 
ence of extraordinary size. The Male 
Chorus sang Felicien David’s Symphonic 
Ode, “The Desert,” a work full of at- 
mosphere... The part of Narrator was 





’ taken by Irene Griffon Strohl, who gave 


it great warmth of expression. Chester 


Humphreys sang the tenor arias and the 
recitative with much finesse. “Patria,” 
one of the best bits of choral writing 
Whitney Coombs has done for the male 
voice was well presented by the 
club, and was well received, as was also 
Ralph Baldwin’s “Hymn before Action,” 
with Russell H. Kirk in the solo part. 
Fred C. Rogers sang the lead in “Rule 
Britannia,” in a rousing fashion; Jean 
Gros gave “The Marsellaise” with fine 
Gaelic fervor. H. L. McCall and Burt 
Mustin acquitted themselves admirably 
in the tenor leads. 

The Tuesday Musical Choral is one 
of the best women’s choruses we know. 
For phrasing, they make a parabola 
green with envy. The choral sang Mrs. 
Beach’s “Song of the Sea Fairies,” with 
Mrs. Kathryn L. King in the soprano 
lead and Juan Smith in the con- 
tralto. Both singers caught the spirit 


of the composition. In Paul Bliss’s 
“Three Springs” Edith Salada and 
Helena Himes gave the incidental solos 
nice interpretation. 

On Thursday night Alma Gluck came 
to us with her transcendent beauty and 
her glorious voice. The largest audience 
of the Heyn series greeted her, and 
whether she sang Pergolesi’s “A Serpina 
penserete” or Massenet’s “Crépuscule,” 
or Kurt Schindler’s Hebrew lamentation, 
“Eili, Eili,” the house rocked with ap- 
plause. She sang equally well in French, 
Italian, Yiddish and English. As an en- 
core she did “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” with which she is as closely 
identified as Paderewski is with his 
“Minuet,” Eleanore Schieb at _ the 
piano furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. Salvatore de Stefano, harp- 
ist, gave some interesting Debussy and 
Bach numbers. He received generous 
applause and responded with two en- 
cores. 

The Apollo Club gave the first concert 
of its twenty-second season on Friday 
night. Rinehart Mayer is the director. 
The club offered a highly diversified pro- 
gram, ranging from “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” to Protheroe’s “Cas- 
tilla.” A large audience of associated 
members enjoyed the choral work and 
the incidental solos. Marie Stone Lang- 
ston was featured in three groups of 
songs which she gave with telling effect. 
The club and the soloist both responded 
to many encores. The Apollo Club is 
the oldest male chorus of the a 





Zimbalist Heard in Morgantown, W. Va. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Jan. 20.—The 
third and last concert of the Star Course 
given under the management of May 
Beegle and W. A. Jones brought Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, to Morgantown. He 
was assisted by Yina Esther Palmer, a 
local pianist. Mr. Zimbalist was de- 
layed by the unsettled conditions of the 
railroads and the program was reversed 
in order, Miss Palmer playing her num- 
bers first. The violinist finally arrived 
at about nine o’clock and was enthusi- 
astically received. 


BRACALE OFFERINGS 
DELIGHT HAVANA 


Répertoire Praised by Critics— 


Polacco Hailed as Great 
Conductor 





The Bracale Opera Company, which 
is now filling a successful engagement in 
Havana, following its autumn season in 
Mexico City, is winning much favorable 
criticism from the Cuban critics. The 
local musical paper, Musica, comments 
upon the fact that the impresario has 
given them an excellent and varied réper- 
toire and not the customary repetitions 
of “Rigoletto,” “Lucia” and “Traviata.” 

Puccini’s “The Girl of the Golden 
West” was received with gratitude as 
a novelty, the writer saying that it was 
proof that here at last was an impre- 
sario who realized that musical taste 
had advanced and that the “monotonous” 
répertoire of former days no longer suf- 
ficed. The opera, however, did not cre- 
ate a very profound impression, being 
found less interesting than “Manon 


Lescaut,” “Bohéme,” “Tosca” or “Butter- 
fly,” which last, the writer remarks, “is 
the greatest work of Puccini.” The 
tenor, Famadas, as Jhon, which is the 
Spanish equivalent of our Dick Johnson, 
and Poli Radancio as Minnie were not 
acceptable. 

“Carmen,” with Alice Gentle in the 
title réle, awakened only mild interest. 
Polacco, who conducted, was hailed as 
“a great conductor and the real star of 
the performance.” 

In “Les Huguenots,” which had not 
been heard in Havana for a long time, 
the tenor, José Palet, as Raoul, won 
much praise, singing “in a manner 
wholly inapproachable and one which 
should cause Bracale to congratulate 


himself upon having such an excellent 
singer among his forces.” 

The sensation of the performances 
noted was Tamaki Miura, the Japanese 
prima donna. Her characterization of 
Cio Cio San was pronounced marvelous, 
not only because she set upon it the seal 
of truth and delicacy, but also on account 
of the lovely quality of her voice and 
her excellent diction.” 





Worcester Woman’s Club Holds Annual 
Members’ Day Musicale 


WoRcESTER, MaAss., Jan. 24.—The 
Worcester Woman’s Club yesterday wel- 
comed more than 300 members and 
guests to the annual Members’ Day Mu- 
sicale, directed by the music department 
of the club, Mrs. Fred Davis Aldrich, 
chairman. The program was presented 
by the choral class of twenty-four voices, 
assisted by Ruth Howe Donley, so- 
prano; Mrs. C. Russell Martin, mezzo; 
Caroline M. Foster and Mrs. W. J. Les- 
lie, contraltos; Harry T. Gray, flute; 
F. W. Muzzy and Samuel Maynard, 
horns, and the Hazel Dann Trio, includ- 
ing Hazel G. Dann, violinist; Ruth C. 
Hurlburt, ’cellist, and Blanche Dann, 
pianist. The class, which this year is 
working under the capable leadership of 
J. Vernon Butler, has some excellent tal- 
ent in its ranks and it has been found 
possible to undertake some ambitious 
works. Notable among these was the 
“Legend of Miana,’” Fontenailles, which 
closed the program and which brought 
enthusiastic plaudits. » AE, ae 





Guiomar Novaes Makes First Appear- 
ance in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 28.—Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist, made her first ap- 
pearance in Wheeling in recital recently, 
scoring an immediate success. Her pro- 
gram included the Chopin B Minor So- 
nata and numbers by Gluck, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Liszt and Debussy. The re- 
cital was given under the auspices of the 
University Club. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S 
aRTURO” PPAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including 
languages. 


Studio: Presser Building 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 


Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. : 





FLORA BRADLEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. Send for Circular 





PHILIP WARREN COOKE 
TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bldg. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—Instruction 
2410 W. Norris St 








ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnat Sts. 


F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 














~ MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studic: 1530 Walnut St. 
SOPRANO 
RECITAL—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
556 E. Leverington Ave. 


~ GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 
SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 


TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 


~ THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN | 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 


1714 Chestnut Street 
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WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 
The Powelton Apartments 


CHMIDT 


- t WILLIAM A. 
Violinist Philadelphia Orchestra Violoncellist 


Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ThachkR. HENRY GURNEY 
of Old Italian School of Singing 
Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Academy 


1617 Spruce St. 
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‘FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
»27 North Lawrence St. 


EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The Dunning System and Progressive Series 
PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 


_ ee ee: 
WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, BTC. — 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 


PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
ORCHESTRATION 


Studio: Fuiler Bu/\ding, 10 South 18th St. 
HENRY HOTZ 
BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANKLIN E. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 


JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


VOICE 














Studios: 308-10 Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut St. 


Bell phone Spruce 608 


ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


- € ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIAN 








oO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 





KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
sds 217_—«SS. «20th Street 


H. S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of ‘‘Expression in Singing,’’ “‘One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.’’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 








W. PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
LAUGHT 


J. W. F. LEMAN 


VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 


Studio: 410 Fuller Bldg., 10 S. 18th St. 


Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly mm all its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 


1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 


1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme, Frida Ash- 


forth of New York. 127 South 46th St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


D. B. H. MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales R. C. Church 
2126 Vine St. 

CONCERT 


FREDERICK MAXSON 6§rcSNisr 


ORGANIST, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 
1 Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Mgt: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St., Frankford, Phila. 
New com- 


positions by NICOLA A. MONTANI 


The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
“The Bells’? Cantata for women’s voices. ‘Scenes 
de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘Invitation.’’ 
Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor 
































MARY MILLER MOUNT 

ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 

407 Presser Bldg. Tel. Woodland 463 


MAY PORTER 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 

4952 Hazel Ave. 











THADDEUS RICH 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


. 





_SING-MRS, PHILLIPS JENKINS 1522,chst 


ING 

Teacher of successful artists, 
Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘‘Only 
Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., 
This Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn Mc- 
Ginley, Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pent- 
land, ‘‘Love O’ Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 
‘‘Gypsy Love.’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co, 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 


Studios: Fuller Bidg., 10 So. 18th St. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistants 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 


1705 Chestnut Street 


-W. WARREN SHAW 


VOICB 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 
CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 
NO 


PIA 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES 


Booklet on request. 10 So. 18th St. 


M. B. SWAAB 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


Fuller Bidg., 10 Scuth 18th Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Season, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 


ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts. 


CHARLES WESTEL 


PIANIST 
Concerts, Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


F. LYMAN WHEELER 
VOIC 


ICE 
CHORAL CONDUCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walxut Sts. 


ZECK WER-HAHN 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St. 
Eminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 
Address: Chariton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director 
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CAPTAIN CARL ROSA, 
OF FAMOUS FAMILY, 
BACK FROM FLANDERS 

















Photo by Bain News Service 
Capt. Carl Rosa of the Canadian Over- 
seas Forces 


Captain Carl Rosa, son of the late 
Carl Rosa, the noted English impresario 
and stepson of Parepa Rosa, who was a 
famous prima donna a generation ago, 
enlisted at the outbreak of the war with 
the Canadian overseas forces and was 
a member of one of the first Canadian 
divisions sent to the front. Captain 
Rosa, after three years of active service 
on the Belgian front, has been invalided 
home on account of wounds and is now 
touring the United States, lecturing on 
the war. 





ROCHESTER CLUB CONCERT 





Fuel Edict Compels Tuesday Musicale 
to Alter Schedule 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Owing 
to the closing of the theaters on Tues- 
days, due to the coal situation, the Tues- 
day Musicale had to give its club mem- 
bers’ recital this week on Wednesday 
morning, Jan, 23, at the Regent The- 
ater. It was an unusually interesting 
and attractive program, those taking 
part being Susan Thompkins Medrow, 
violinist, accompanied by Joseph L. 
Marthage, harpist; Leah Pratt, con- 
tralto, accompanied by Alice Wysard, 
and Hilda Thompson, soprano, also ac- 
companied by Miss Wysard. , 

The club members were fortunate in 
being able to have Mrs. Medrow appear, 
as she is on tour a great deal. Her pres- 
entation of the two groups of modern 
composers was admirable. With her col- 
league, Mr. Marthage, Mrs. Medrow was 
roundly applauded. Miss Pratt’s voice 


HALE TUCKERMAN 


BARITONE 
607 W. 137th St., N. Y. 


Yonkers Daily News, Jan. 28, says: 
‘Mr. Tuckerman, once soloist at St. 
Andrew’s, confirmed the highly favor- 
able impression made here long ago. 
His voice was nobly’ beautiful; his 
vocal method and style are the happiest 
imaginable. His hearers were visibly 
and audibly delighted with his well- 
chosen songs, particularly the. little 
gem by his former choirmaster, Mr. 
Harling. Tuckerman has made amaz- 
ing strides in his lovely art in the last 
two years, and is gaining wide recog- 
nition as a thoroughly reliable and 
gratifying artist.” 











Engaged for 
**Messiah’’—Watertown, N.Y., Feb. 11. 
Recital—Princeton, N. J., Feb. 13. 
Concert—Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 19. 
Concert—New York, Feb. 25. 
**The Redemption’’—Brooklyn, Mar. 31. 











is rich in quality and was well suited to 
her offerings. Miss Thompson substi- 
tuted for Dorothy Clark, soprano, who 
was taken ill a few hours previous to 
the recital, affording an opportunity to 
hear the new soloist at the Third Pres- 
byterian Church, who has recently come 
here from Buffalo. Miss Thompson is 
young and has a voice of great beauty. 
She was warmly applauded. 

With the exception of the Flonzaley 
Quartet concert, which will be given two 
weeks from to-day (Friday), the re- 
mainder of the Tuesday Musicale morn- 
ing recitals will take place on Mondays 
at the Regent Theater. M. E. W. 


“‘CHANTIE MAN” NAMED 
FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


Old Salt to Revive Sea Songs for 
Sailors Who Will Man Coun- 
try’s Cargo Ships 


BosTon, Jan. 26.—Stanton H. King 
of Boston has the only war job of its 
kind. He is official “chantie man” for 
the American Merchant Marine. 

His work will be to revive chantie 
singing among merchant sailors who will 
join the country’s new cargo ships 
through the United States Shipping 
Board Recruiting Service, national head- 
quarters of which are at Boston. 

While chantie singing has declined on 
all seas, owing to the change in recent 
years from sailing vessels to steamers— 
there not being much opportunity to 
“heave and haul” on board a steamer— 
its revival is considered important for 
two reasons, 

Chanties insure team work when a 
crew is pulling on ropes, even aboard 
steamers, while the building of large 
numbers of American schooners means 
an increased demand for men who can 
“reef, hand and steer” on sailing ves- 
—_ where chantie singing used to flour- 
ish. 

The Shipping Board trains men to 
serve on steamers, but if a certain per- 
centage ship on sailing vessels and carry 
with them the almost lost knack of 
chantie singing, they will be the better 
equipped for their work, according to 
sharps on the seafaring game. 

Stanton H. King probably is the coun- 
try’s best known chantie singer. Chan- 
tie singing is part of a weekly entertain- 
ment he gives Jack ashore at a mission 
of which he is head. 

The program is usually varied, and 
to hear Mr. King lead his sailor friends 
in “Shenandoah,” “Bound for the Rio 
Grande” or “Blow the Man Down” is to 
understand the psychologic punch of the 
well sung chantie. 

Mr. King is an old salt and learned 
chantie singing on deep water vessels. 
He began going to sea thirty-eight years 
ago, from the Barbados, in the merchant 
service. 











READING] SYMPHONY CONCERT 





Orchestra Heard in Program of Merit— 
Victor de Gomez Soloist 


READING, PA., Jan. 24.—The Reading 
Symphony Orchestra, Harry Fahrbach, 
conductor, gave its third concert of the 
season last Sunday afternoon. The 
higher prices have not affected the size 
of the audiences, for the Rajah Theater 
was crowded to capacity. 

The program included Paine’s Over- 
ture, “As You Like It,” Tschaikowsky’s 
lovely Andante Cantabile and a few 
short Rubinstein numbers, all of which 
were well received and given in a care- 
ful and interesting manner. The sym- 
phony was Volkmann’s No. 1 in D Minor. 
Outside the contrapuntal Finale, each 
movement was splendidly played. At 
each of these concerts a steady improve- 
ment is noted in each section and the 
orchestra is now firmly established in 
the favor of our many music-lovers. 

Victor de Gomez of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was the soloist and, while his 
program was somewhat light, he gave 
evidence of being a ’cellist of keen in- 
sight and technical fluency. * 





Beatrice MacCue Heard in Concert for 
War Relief Fund. 


A benefit for the War Relief Fund of 
the Daughters of Ohio in New York was 
given at the Ohio Society’s rooms at the 
Waldorf on Jan. 16 by Beatrice MacCue, 
contralto, assisted by Edwin Swain, bari- 
tone, and Marguerite De Forrest Ander- 
son, flautist. Miss MacCue has a rich 
contralto voice and attractive stage pres- 
ence. Her duets with Mr. Swain and 
groups of solos were well received. Mr. 
Swain’s and Miss Anderson’s numbers 
were well chosen and admirably pre- 
sented. 
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DAMROSCH BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Members of New York Symphony Give 
Entertainment in Leader’s Honor 


Walter Damrosch celebrated his fifty- 
sixth birthday Wednesday afternoon, 
Jan. 30, at his home in East Sixty-first 
Street. Mr. Damrosch was not only 
host to the entire New York Symphony 
Orchestra at dinner, but was the guest 
of honor at a unique entertainment espe- 
cially prepared for him by the musicians. 
Emil Mix, a double-bass player in the 
orchestra, turned motion picture opera- 
tor for the occasion and threw on the 
screen “movies” that he had taken on 
the Transcontinental Tour of the Sym- 
phony Society in 1917. This “first show- 
ing” evoked so much merriment that it 
had to be repeated. 

This was followed by a musical ex- 
travaganza called. “A Southern Wed- 
ding,” in which the bassoon depicted the 
Parson, the flute the Blushing Bride and 
the trombone the Bridegroom. George 
Barrére, flute, and Emil Mix, trombone, 
were the darkey Bride and Bridegroom, 
while Ugo Savolini tied the marital knot. 
A quartet of brasses, Messrs. Heinrich, 
Lubin, Tilkin and Blodgett, played a 
“Ragtime Wedding March,” with Gaston 
Brohan at the piano. Fifty-six tea roses, 





Mr. Damrosch’s favorite flower, were 
presented to him by the members of the 
orchestra. In response to a plea made 
by Mr. Damrosch, who is president of 
the American Friends of Music in 
France, the members of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra to a man joined 
the organization and contributed gen- 
erously to help their needy fellows. 





STARS HEARD IN ERIE 


Concerts Given by Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Mme. Garrison and Zimbalist 


ERIE, PA., Jan. 26.—Two recent con- 
certs of interest were those given by Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club and that by Mabel 
Garrison and Efrem Zimbalist jointly 
on the Artists’ Course Series. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell’s program on Jan. 22 was in the 
nature of a lecture-recital and dealt with 
the life of her late husband and the ob- 
ject of the Peterborough Community. 
Mrs. MacDowell played several groups 
of his compositions and his songs were 
sung by Lois Berst, soprano. 

Miss Garrison and Mr. Zimbalist were 
heard at the Park Opera House and 
were well received by a large audience, 
which demanded many encores. E. M. 
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WILMINGTON HOLDS ITS INITIAL ‘‘SING’’ 





Abounding Enthusiasm Shown 
by Rich and Poor Alike 
—a Splendid Start 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 21.—Wil- 
mington held its first community sing to- 
night and with such success as surprised 
its most ardent advocates and support- 
ers. Naturally, with the mercury near 
zero, it was held indoors and for this 
purpose the Board of Education unan- 
imously granted the free and full use 
of the High School Auditorium, seating 
1200. Moreover, the Board has granted 
the use of the auditorium for the com- 
munity chorus for each and every Mon- 
day night as long as is needed, and it 
will be utilized on each succeeding Mon- 
day night for the purpose, excepting on 
those Monday evenings on which the 
Philadelphia Orchestra plays in Wil- 
mington. 

Fully 900 persors were pres_nt at the 
first “sing.” Limousines lined the curb, 
but hundreds came by trolley and hun- 
dreds of others walked. Probably never 
before in the entire history of “‘Powder 
Town” has there been such an outpour- 
ing and commingling of every strata 
of civic life. “Sing for Wilmington and 
Win the War”—the slogan adopted as 
by instinct—caught the city, and the 
city responded. Yet Wilmington is called 
a conservative city, and it is. It is con- 
servative in that it holds to traditions 
dating back more than a century and 


to family life equally long, but it is lib- 
eral in that it has received within the 
past three years a greater influx of 
foreign life than almost any other com- 
munity of its size in the East. As a 
testimonial to the true American spirit 
of community singing, therefore, the 
“sing” held to-night could hardly be bet- 
tered. 

T. Leslie Carpenter, who recently con- 
ducted the Oratorio Society in the first 
performance of the “Messiah” in Wil- 
mington within two decades, led the 
chorus, with John C. Thoms at the piano. 

Possibly best of all the evening’s fea- 
tures was the repetition of calls for more 
“sing.” Mr. Carpenter already had 
drilled the 900 in four-part work of 
“Sweet and Low” and had called the 
assembly to its feet for the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” which he announced had 
been “trans-keyed” into fully 111 vari- 
eties and finally had been reduced to a 
minimum of splendid measures by Wal- 
ter Damrosch, with the assistance of 
John Philip Sousa et al., when cries 
broke out of “Sing! Sing! Sing!” The 
community chorus was there to assert 
its democracy and to sing. And sing 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” it did in 
no half-way fashion, but with a spirit 
and vim that made the rafters ring. 

Wilmington’s Community Chorus has 
but made a start, but there is every indi- 
cation that its headway will be of ex- 
press train order. 

Mrs. T. Coleman du Pont (whose hus- 
band is worth something like twenty-five 
to forty millions of dollars) motored 
from New York to Wilmington, about 
120 miles, expressly to attend the com- 
munity sing, of which she personally is 


the founder. Called upon for an ad- 
dress, she said: 

“This is not my chorus, not the Board 
of Education chorus, not the municipal 
chorus, but your chorus, that’s all!” 

ae Se 





WILMINGTON’S SECOND “SING” 


Snow Restricts Number of Participants, 
but Much Enthusiasm Is Shown 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 28.—The sec- 
ond community sing was held to-night 
in the High School auditorium with 
chorus of more than 300 present despite 
a three-inch snow on the level and a six- 
inch drift. Furthermore, it was a “fuel- 
less day,” which has proved a decided 
damper upon community effort. 

But, if indications are aright, there 
will be a round of 1400 present at the 
next sing, scheduled for two weeks from 


to-night, next Monday night being 
passed over because the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra is to play its storm-belated sym- 
phony concert here, with Olga Samaroff, 
wife of Leopold Stokowski, the conduc- 
tor, as soloist. 

Nor was to-night’s chorus any less en- 
thusiastic because of the weather. It 
almost sang the community song book 
from cover to cover. A particular favor- 
ite was the army song, “Smile, Smile, 
Smile,” while demands for the “Marseil- 
laise,” of which the conductor, T. Leslie 
Carpenter, had no copy, were frequent. 
Possibly the best criterion of the worthi- 
ness and benefit of community singing 
was shown by the fact that the chorus 
evidently had taken to heart the learn- 
ing of the words of the national an- 
them, for it sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” or at least its first two verses, 
from memory with an entirely new vigor 
and understanding, and an ae relish. 
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CANCEL BUFFALO CONCERT 
OF STOKOWSKI FORCES 


Fuel Restrictions Interfere with Pro- 
gram Plans—Clarence Bird and 
Sascha Jacobson Heard 


BUFFALO, Jan. 31.—The Garfield fuel 
restrictions made it necessary for Mai 
Davis Smith to cancel the Philadelphia 
Orchestra engagement for Jan. 29 and 
to change the dates of the remaining 
concerts of her subscription series which 
were all booked for Tuesday evenings. 
In place of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Mrs. Smith has secured Jascha Heifitz, 
who will play later in the season. For- 
tunately she had booked the Philadel- 
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phia Orchestra for two concerts, so it 
will appear here in the spring. 

Clarence Bird, pianist, came here to 
play a program for the benefit of the 
Red Cross on Jan. 22. It was given at 
the College Club and was largely attend- 
ed. It was Mr. Bird’s first appearance 
here and he made a distinctly favorable 
impression by the excellent musicianship 
he revealed throughout his interesting 
program. 

Sascha Jacobson, violinist, was the vis- 
iting artist at the afternoon concert of 
the Chromatic Club on Jan. 26. In the 
interpretation of his numbers he revealed 
a depth of sincerity and a mental grasp 
of the subject matter which, coupled with 
a beautiful singing tone, made his play- 
ing delightfully interesting. He was 
admirably accompanied by Clifford 
Vaughan. A local pianist, Warren Case, 
was the other performer at this concert. 
This modest and highly gifted young 
man is an indefatigable student. In the 
year that has elapsed since he last ap- 
peared here he has made tremendous 
strides. 

The second concert of the Orpheus 
Society, under the leadership of John 
Lund, was given on Jan. 28, before a 
large audience. A service flag at the 
proscenium arch displayed twenty-eight 
stars, showing the number of men in the 
society who are now in service. The 
singing of the chorus was excellent in 
quality and expression and repetitions 
were demanded of several numbers. The 
soloist was Edwin Swain, baritone, a 
new member, who sang with suave 
beauty of tone and admirable’ enuncia- 
tion. William J. Gomph at the piano 
gave the singer fine support. A string 
orchestra added to the pleasure of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

The concert given Jan. 20 by the Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra, under John Lund’s 
leadership, with William J. Gomph as or- 
gan soloist, was one of the very excellent 
ones of the season. Mr. Gomph’s num- 
bers were greatly enjoyed, while the 
playing of the orchestra was of a high 
order of excellence. A feature of the 
orchestral work was the playing of the 
works of several Buffalo composers, 
Mary M. Howard, Julius Castor, Spencer 
Prentice and John Lund. 

Mrs. John Leonard Eckel gave the 
third of her series of violin recitals at 
her residence studio on Jan. 28. She 
gave an excellent account of herself in 
a trying program, and was admirably 
accompanied by Lillian Hawley Gear- 
hardt. ry 2 


Margarita Sylva Engaged for Chicago 
Opera Company 


Margarita Sylva, who was co-star with 
Alice Nielsen in “The Fortune Teller” 
and who later, like Miss Nielsen, became 
a grand opera singer, making her début 
as “Carmen” in Paris, and then (again 
like Miss Nielsen) appeared in lhghce 
opera, has been engaged by Mr. Campa- 
nini for the Chicago Opera forces. She 
will make her first appearance with that 
organization as Cleopatre in Massenet’s 
opera of that name at its forthcoming 
production at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, with Riccardo Stracciari, 
baritone, as Mare Antony. Mme. Sylva 
has been heard in New York in both 
grand and light opera réles, as she was 
a member of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. She has also appeared at Covent 
Garden. 








Mme. Schumann-Heink Resumes Tour 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, after a rest 
of over six weeks at her California home, 
started on the second part of her tour 
on Friday evening, Jan. 25, when she 
gave a highly successful song _ recital 
at Hutchinson, Kan. The contralto was 
heard by 5000 music-lovers, many of the 
latter journeying from Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas City, Topeka, Wichita and other cities 
to attend the event. 
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Fourteen Years of Hardships 
and Then— 


‘‘A Perfect Day”’ 





| Jacobs Bond Toiled Early and Late for Means of Subsist- 
“IT Am Simply a Writer of Melodies,’’ Says This Com- 
poser Whose Best-Known Song Is Heard at All Hours in the 
Tommies’ Trenches—Never Expected to Be Known Outside 
of Janesville (Her Birthplace)—-Has Generous Words for 
Her American Contemporaries 


ence— 














HICAGO, Jan. 29.—Somewhere in 
France there are four blind Brit- 
ish Tommies, who go about among their 
more fortunate comrades and sing songs 
to them. They call themselves the 
Shrapnel Quartet, for they lost their 
sight when flying fragments of expiod- 
ing shells found lodgment in their eyes. 
They refused to accept their discharge 
from the army, but returned to the firing 
line to cheer their companions in arms, 
for songs are a necessity in the life of 
the soldiers. The Shrapnel Quartet 
made their own instruments, boring holes 
into gun barrels for fifes and fashion- 
ing their own rude fiddles. They play 
on these instruments and they sing songs 
to their own accompaniments. There is 
little demand for “Tipperary” and the 
multifarious war songs now on the mar- 
ket, for the soldiers prefer the more 
tuneful, homey melodies. The blind 
Tommies of the Shrapnel Quartet sing 
to them the songs of Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
Every place the British Tommy goes 
the songs of Carrie Jacobs Bond are 
heard. “A Perfect Day” is more popu- 
lar in the army than all the war songs 
that have been written. The Tommies 
sing it behind the trenches, or wading 
in the mud, or at lunch time, in the snow 
and the cold, and they always sing it at 
the end of the day and. after returning, 
wet and tired, from raids on the Ger- 
man lines. One cartoon, sent to Carrie 
Jacobs Bond by the Tommy who drew it, 
shows a kilted Highlander, the hairs 
standing out on his bare knees from the 
cold as he stands ankle deep in the 
trench mud, the rain pouring down upon 
him, trying to fry an egg over a smoky 
fire on a ledge scooped out in the side 
of the trench to protect it from the rain, 
while a German shell is bursting over- 
head, and he is singing: “This is the 
end of a perfect day.” 

It is the same in the American expedi- 
tionary forces in France. Carrie Jacobs 
Bond is an American woman, and she 
has written melodies that sing them- 
selves over in the mind. General Per- 
shing has written to Mrs. Bond telling 
her how much her songs mean to them 
all, adding that “A Perfect Day” is his 
favorite song. 


How “A Perfect Day” Was Written 


Mrs. Bond after her first trip to the 
top of Mount Rubidaux at. Riverside, 
Cal., went back to the Mission Inn and 


hurriedly wrote the words of “A Perfect 





Day” to use as a greeting at a dinner 
party that night. Several months later, 
riding across the desert in the moonlight 
with another party of nature-loving 
friends, she began humming a tune to 
these words. One of her friends re- 
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Photo by Apeda 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, Whose “A Perfect 

Day” Is Being Widely Sung in the 
Trenches of the Allies 


marked: “Why, you have a new song, 
haven’t you?” She said, “I didn’t know 
it, but perhaps it is.” "That night she 
composed the music to the song. The 
song was published within the next few 
months. Its sale has reached enormous 
proportions, more copies of it having 
been sold than of any other song, and 
its popularity is constantly growing. 
Since the war began it has repeated its 
American popularity in England, being 
sung throughout the British Isles. An 
American soldier recently sent Mrs. 
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Bond a postcard from Folkesgate, Eng- 
land, telling her that in that city he had 
seen two store windows filled with her 
songs. Their popularity with the army 
and the civilian population of England 
is growing by leaps. 

It is hard to get Mrs. Bond to talk 
about herself. She takes the attitude 
that her songs belong to the people, but 
that her struggles, her hopes, her life, 
are too intimate to share with the public. 
They belong to her, and not to the 
world. 

She has been chosen to write the offi- 
cial song for the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. I tried to get Mrs. 
Bond to talk about this honor that has 
been conferred upon her, but her re- 
marks were entirely in keeping with the 
unassuming womanliness of her nature. 


An Unassuming Composer 


“T am not a representative American 
composer,” she said. “I am simply a 
writer of melodies, and I do not see just 
why this honor has been given to me, 
although I prize it highly. But we have 
composers, such as Henry Hadley, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach and many others, who are do- 
ing beautiful work, and we do them all 
too scant honor. Mr. Hadley’s_ tone- 
poem, ‘Salomé,’ which the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra played recently, is a 
marvelous composition. I believe in 
American music, and I believe in the 
American composer, if he is only given 
a chance.” 

Mrs. Bond’s life is a lesson in fortitude 
and perseverance. She went through 
years of privation and suffering before 
she succeeded, but she kept the great 
idea always in her mind that some day 
she would be a song writer. She had 
composed songs as a child, for she has 
the gift of melody, and to hear her im- 
provise at the piano, when she does not 
know that she has listeners, is something 
to hold in memory a long time. 

“T knew in my heart,” she says, “that 
I would be a song writer, for that was 
my dream, but I never expected to be 
known or recognized outside of Janes- 
ville, my birthplace. The tremendous 
success of my songs has been a surprise 
to me, but I am thankful and grateful 
for it all.” 


Mrs. Bond’s Struggle 


Mrs. Bond was the wife of Dr. Frank 
L. Bond, and they lived in the mining 
town of Iron River, Mich. His patients 
were poor, and for four years he car- 
ried their accounts without keeping them 
in a book. Because of the closing of the 
mines, when he died Mrs. Bond found 
herself face to face with the world, not 
knowing how to support herself, and 
with a young son to take care of. She 
moved to Chicago, where for fourteen 
years she painted china and embroid- 
ered waists to pay for the publishing of 
her songs. All her hardships could not 
destroy her dream, and at last the dream 
was realized. Chicago is home to her, 
for there it is that she struggled, there 
it is that she found fast friends who 
believed in her and stood by her during 
her years of privation, and there it is 
that she finally won recognition and suc- 
cess. And in Chicago is the particular 
joy and pride of her life—the Bond Shop. 

Mrs. Bond wrote her own words to 
her songs, because she was too poor to 
pay for verses. She drew her own de- 
signs and adopted the wild rose as her 
emblem. The wild rose figures in many 
of the beautiful designs on her early 
songs, and her first group, which con- 
tains “Shadows” and “Just Awearyin’ 
for You,” she called “Seven Songs, as 
Unpretentious as the Wild Rose.” She 
paid for the printing of them by paint- 
ing. china. 

he Bond Shop started about seven- 
teen years ago in a hall bedroom, and 
the first stockroom was the hall bed- 
room closet. To-day the Bond Shop is 
a large, beautiful establishment. Mrs. 
Bond loves her winter home, Nestorest, 
in California, where she is obliged to 
spend several months every year, for 
her health is not of the best; she loves 
her beautiful home near the lake in Chi- 
cago, but the apple of her eye is the 
Bond Shop. 

The Bond Shop is the culmination of 
Mrs. Bond’s dream. She, who had never 
spoken a piece or sung a song in public 
before she was forced to do so by dire 
necessity; she, the unassuming woman 
who had studied music mo @ for her 
own joy, has become, through her songs, 
a comfort and solace to millions in the 
armies and at home, and it is through 





the Bond Shop that her songs go out to 
the world. 

“There are three or four great events 
in my musical career,” says Mrs. Bond, 
“events that are red letter days in my 
memory. One was when I sang my 
songs at the White House. Another was 
the two days set aside at the exposition 
in San Diego as Carrie Jacobs ‘Bond 
Days. Another was Homecoming Week 
in Janesville, Wis., when the town where 
I was born and passed my girlhood wel- 
comed me back after many years of ab- 
sence. These are the happiest days of 
my career. The most terrifying day was 
when I sang in London before royalty. 
I was frightened almost to death, and 
I don’t know how I got through the 
program. The late Ambassador Choate 
came up to me after it was over and 
told me that he had enjoyed my singing. 
I did not see how it was possible, but I 
was grateful to him, for I really needed 
a friend, and my definition of what con- 
stitutes a friend is ‘the person who comes 
in after everyone else has gone out.’ ”’ 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





MISS JAMIESON’S RECITAL 





Pianist Makes Initial New York Appear- 
ance in Aolian Hall 


Margaret Jamieson, pianist, made her 
first appearance before the New York 
public in recital on the afternoon of 
Jan. 30 at AZolian Hall. Miss Jamieson’s 
program began with a Prelude and 
Fugue by Bach and included numbers 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Stojowski, Moszkowski and Pader- 
ewski, 

The pianist, who is very comely in 
appearance and who has a quiet manner, 
played with accuracy and in certain 
numbers exhibited brilliancy, especially 
in rapid scale passages. She plays, how- 
ever, with the straight wrist, a relic of 
the clavichord technique, and her wrist 
often grows rigid, which results in a 
hard, unmusical tone. This was particu- 
larly noticeable when she attempted to 
produce a large tone. A. H 





Lillian Heyward and Louis Shenk Heard 
at Barnard Club 


The Barnard Club had a program of 
considerable interest presented by Lil- 
lian Heyward, soprano, and Louis Shenk, 
baritone, in the club rooms, Carnegie 
Hall, on Jan. 23. Miss Heyward has a 
pure, clear soprano voice and Mr. Shenk 
disclosed temperament and _ intelligence 
in the use of a well-schooled voice. 





Isolde Menges Scores in Vancouver 





VANCOUVER, CAN., Jan. 25. 
Menges, violinist, appeared in recital 
on Jan. 18, assisted by Eileen Beattie, 


accompanist. Miss Menges offered num- 
bers by Tartini, Schubert, Lalo, Debussy, 
Handel and others and closed her pro- 
gram with the Wieniawski “Polonaise.” 
She was warmly received and after the 
Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” especially 
was the recipient of long applause. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS JASCHA HEIFETZ 





Plays with New York Symphony— 
Lucy Gates and Arthur Hackett 
Give Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The sec- 
ond concert of the New York Symphony 
series, which took place on Jan. 24, was 
the first of the concerts whose date had 


to be changed on account of Tuesday 
being a heatless day by order of the Fuel 
Administration. This was postponed 
from the 23d. Symphony devotees, how- 
ever, made it necessary for T. Arthur 
Smith, local manager, to place an extra 
row of seats in the orchestra for patrons, 
as well as fill the house with standing 
room to the limits of fire regulations. 
Many were turned away. 

In addition to the popularity of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, the in- 
itial appearance of Jascha Heifetz, Rus- 
sian violinist, and the fact that no sym- 
phony had been heard in the city since 
Dec. 11 owing to the Boston Symphony 
being barred and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra being snowbound in the West 
when due here last week, caused the 
Capital City to give vent to its symphony 
hunger on this occasion. Heifetz won 


the hearts of Washington at once. His 
round tone, his technique, his positive 
bowing, his excellent poise and his in- 
telligent interpretation of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto in D was like the sea- 
soned playing of a more mature artist. 
The orchestra, under the baton of Wal- 
ter Damrosch, gave an artistic rendition 
of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, full of 
beautiful tone coloring and brilliancy. 
The program closed with the Bacchanale 
from “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint- 
Saéns. 

For the sixth concert of the ten-star 
series T. Arthur Smith presented Lucy 
Gates, soprano, and Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, both American artists, whose sing- 
ing won unstinted applause from the 
audience and brought forth several en- 
cores. Miss Gates charmed with vocal 
technique, vocal coloring and delightful 
interpretation. The coloratura of her 
voice was brought out especially in “Una 
Voce Poco Fa,” Rossini, and “Nightin- 
gale,” a Russian folk song. Mr. Hackett 
gave a number of songs and operatic 
arias with excellent diction and a full 
round tone. The program closed with 
the duet from “Romeo and Juliet,” in 
which the art of both singers came well 
to the fore. Constance Freeman Hackett 
was an excellent accompanist. W. Hz. 
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MANY CONCERTS IN SEATTLE 





Local Music Clubs and Philharmonic 
Orchestra Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—On Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 16, the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra gave its second con- 
cert of the season. The Orpheus Male 
Chorus of Tacoma assisted in a most 
pleasing program, contributing seven 
numbers. Among these Harling’s Per- 
sian Idyl “Before the Dawn” received a 
warm welcome at its first rendition in 
Seattle. Ernest E. Sheppard was the 
soloist of the chorus. Mr. Spargur’s 
reading of the Tschaikowsky Symphony, 
No. 4, in F Minor gave his men an op- 
portunity for some excellent work. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club gave its 
monthly concert on Jan. 21, presenting a 
varied program of violin, voice and 
piano, the latter number being Chami- 
nade’s Konzertstiick for four hands. 

Irene Varley of this city recently as- 
sisted the Vancouver Woman’s Musical 
Club in a program of women composers, 
where she won much praise for her in- 
terpretations of music for the piano. 

The Lloyd George Chorus presented 
on Jan. 16 a benefit program, proceeds 
for the British-American Relief Associa- 
tion. The chorus is composed of Welsh 
singers, the Seattle Welsh Quartette also 
participating. 

The Y. W. C. A. has recently organ- 
ized a male chorus under the leadership 
of James Dalbert Coutts of London, 
which chorus is now in training. 


A. M. G. 





Master School of Music Gives Series of 
Lecture-Recitals 


The Master School of Music, Brook- 
lyn, has introduced a novel feature in 
the form of ten lecture-recitals on “The 
History of Lyric Song,” which are to be 
given by Edward Falck on alternate 
Tuesdays at three o’clock to its pupils, 
directors and friends. Prominent solo- 
ists are engaged to assist Mr. Falck. The 
first of these lecture-recitals was given 
on Tuesday, Jan. 22, on the subject: 
“Songs of Ancient and Medieval Times.” 
The assisting artist was Arthur Hackett, 
the gifted tenor. Be oo 


HEAR HARRISBURG ORGANISTS 





First Recital Under Auspices of New 
Local Association Takes Place 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 25.—The first 
recital under the auspices of the recently 
organized Harrisburg Association of Or- 
ganists was given last evening on the 
newly enlarged and rebuilt three manual 
organ at St. Stephen’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The local organists were 
assisted by Harold J. Bartz, organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church of York, 
Pa., and John P. Gibson, tenor soloist 
at Bethlehem Lutheran Church, this city. 

Resolutions of regret were read on 
the death of Edwin J. Decevee, who was 
one of the leading spirits in the organ- 
ization of the association and who was 
to have taken part in last evening’s re- 
cital. 

Last evening’s program was presented 
by the following gifted musicians: Vio- 
lette Cassell, William R. Stonesifer, 
Harold J. Bartz, F.A.G.O., Ruth S: Kray- 
bill, J. P. Gibson, Frank A. McCarrell 
and A. C. Kuschwa. L. H. H. 





Kansas City Nuns Hear Best Artists 


WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 20.—Mount Car- 
mel Academy, which is conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, has annually an excellent re- 
cital course. Among the artists who 
have appeared this season are Adelaide 
Fisher, soprano; Harry Evans, bass; 
Frances Nash, pianist, and the Zoellner 
Quartet, with Jeannette Durno, pianist. 
At the concert given recently by the 
Zoellners it was found that the piano 
could not be taken up the steps to the 
auditorium, so the nuns conceived the 
idea of bringing the auditorium down 
to the piano and the concert was given 
in the study hall. K. E. 





Olive Kline Sings in Elkins, W. Va. 


ELKINS, W. VA., Jan. 22.—Olive Kline, 
soprano, gave a concert at the Grand 
Theater on Jan. 17. -She was accom- 
panied by Viva Jones, pianist. of Elkins, 
and won the approval of a large audi- 
ence in a program of classic and popular 
songs. 
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LONDON’S DESIRE FOR GOOD MUSIC GROWS APACE 


everal of City’s Theaters Giving Concerts to Satisfy Demand—Carl Rosa Company Has Proud Record— 
Hear Delightful Symphony Concerts Under Batons of Sir Henry Wood and Landon Ronald—Albert 
Sammons Now Heads the London Trio—A New Series of Chamber Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. I., Jan. 4, 1918. 


Aes first post-Christmas symphony 
concert of the New Queens Hall 
irchestra under the baton of Sir Henry 
Nood took place on Saturday last, and 
hough five composers were represented 

9 novelty was given. A new work of 
/andonai had been hoped for, but owing 
-o the difficulty in obtaining the parts it 
had to be postponed. Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” came first and other orches- 
ral items were Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, the “Spanish Dances” by Grana- 
dos (arranged by Wood), and Arensky’s 
“Variations for strings on a Theme of 
[schaikowsky.” These received a de- 
lightful performance. 

Leonard Borwick was the soloist in the 
Saint-Saéns concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, giving a masterly performance, 
and Zoia Rosowsky sang a “Vocalise” by 
Rachmaninoff and the “Letter Song” 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin” 
with great dramatic power. At the new 
concert Gervase Elwes and Adela Verne 
will be the soloists. 

At the Royal Albert Hall Messrs. 
Boosey and company gave the first of 
their fifty-second season of London “Bal- 
lad Concerts.” The singers were Carrie 
Tubb, Flora Woodman, Phyllis Lett, 
Lucy Mittall, Herbert Cave, Arthur Jor- 
dan, Ivor Foster, Topliss Green and 
Harry Dearth. Melsa was the violinist. 
The accompanists were S. Liddle and 
Homer Samuel with J. A. Meale. The 
huge auditorium from floor to ceiling 
was filled to its capacity. 

Yesterday afternoon Sir Henry Wood 
conducted the New Queens Orchestra in 
the Queens Hall, at which Myra Hess 
was the pianist in the Beethoven Con- 
certo in G. The concert opened with 
the “Freischiitz” Overture and closed 
with the “Tannhauser,” the Tschaikow- 


sky “Elegy” (Serenade for Strings) he- 
ing also delightfully played. The “Jolly 
Roger” Suite was Bm for the second 
time in this hall, conducted as before by 
the composer, Howard Carr. It was pro- 
duced at a recent Promenade concert, so 
Mr. Carr is fortunate in gaining a second 
hearing while his clever and stimulating 
strains are still fresh in our ears. It was 
again a great success. This composer has 
lately had some very beautiful ballet 
music given at the Empire and when 
“The Lilac Domino” reaches London he 
will conduct and also write a few new 
numbers for it. 


At Royal Albert Hall 


At the Royal Albert Hall Landon Ron- 
ald conducted the Albert Hal} Orchestra, 
excellent performances being given of 
Gounod’s “Mireille” Overture, Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite and Percy Grainger’s 





“Shepherd’s Hey.” Benna Moiseiwitsch 
was the soloist in the Beethoven Piano 
Concerto in E Flat and Rene Maxwell 
sang very artistically “Caro Nome” and 
two songs by Tschaikowsky. 

The Palladium had two big concerts 
and so had the Alhambra and several 
other theaters, so is the desire for good 
music growing daily. The theaters are 
invariably filled by eager music-lovers. 

This week the popular Carl Ro&Sa Opera 
Company is at the Opera House, Leices- 
ter—“the place where the Bells come 
from.” This company has now been es- 
tablished for half a century and some 
750,000 people attended their perform- 
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Max Mossel, Noted Dutch Violinist, 
Who Is Popular in London and Is 
Soon to Visit America 


ances during the past year. Now they 
have the proud boast of having presented 
grand opera in English to well over 30,- 
000,000 people in the United Kingdom 
alone. 

Mark Hamburg was the new arrival at 
the Coliseum last week and his piano 
solos are much appreciated. The other 
musical item is “Cupid’s Conspiracy,” 
conducted by Sir Frederic Cowen and 
danced by Lydia Kyasht. 

The concert to be given by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society on the 28th of this 
month is a red letter one, as it is the 
800th given by our oldest musical insti- 
tution. The program will celebrate the 
occasion by being “All British,” works 
by Elgar, Balfour Gardner and William 
Wallace being presented under the baton 
of Landon Ronald. 

The London Trio, whose delightful 
“Pops” have already deservedly become 
important musical fixtures here, have 
now the advantage of the leadership of 
our premier native fiddler, Albert Sam- 
mons, who played with them last Tuesday 
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for the first time, in co-operation with 
W. E. Whitehouse and Amina Goodwin. 
The two Trios chosen were Brahms’s 
in C Major and Smetana’s in G Minor, 
the latter being as fresh and delightful 
as ever. They were splendidly played. 
By request Mr. Whitehouse played Boc- 
cherini’s Sonata in G for solo ’cello. 
Marjorie Griffin was the singer and gave 
sympathetic © expression to Herbert 
Hughes’ setting of “Nursery Rhymes,” 
after the heavier work, “Christ in the 
Wilderness,” by Granville Bantock. 
The Committee of Leighton House 
Chamber Concerts will start a new ven- 
ture on the 29th, and having reorganized 
its forces will in future be known as The 
Grafton Galleries Chamber Concerts. 
A fine list of artists is published, and re- 
membering the afternoons we enjoyed in 
the late Lord Leighton’s beautiful studio, 
we greet their concerts heartily now that 
they will be in the West-End of town and 
the center of things. The secretaries are 
— E. Farebrother and Lionel Bing- 
am. 


Farewell to “Pierrots” 


Regretful farewells and hearty con- 
gratulations were showered on all and 
sundry at the last performance of the 
clever “Pierrots” of the Twenty-fifth Di- 
vision in the Wigmore Hall. A particu- 
larly tty wed feature of their entertain- 
ment has been the “Inn Scene” in which 
the players are dressed in early Victor- 
ian costumes and sing folk and other 
songs with fine spirit and taste. It 
formed the second half of the program 
and would surely have been encored twice 
daily had time permitted. 

Music-lovers the world over will be 
glad to hear that the gifted boy-pianist, 
Solomon, who has recently been very 
ill, is now quite recovered. However, he 
is not to be heard again in public for 
some time, having retired to study with 
Dr. Rumschisky. Funds have been sub- 
scribed to enable him to benefit fully by 
some years of study and these will be 
administered by Lord Airedale, under the 
musical advice of Percy Colson. In the 


meantime Solomon, being a real boy, is 
enjoying his liberty and the society of 
friends of his own age. 

Again Frank Armstrong has provided 
the Sailors and Soldiers with a novelty 
at his Free Sunday evening concert, “The 
Originals” being the name of a new 
Pierrot troupe who filled the greater 
part of the bill, and very attractive they 
proved. Dorothy M. Brook was the vio- 
linist, looking as beautiful as she made 
her violin sound. 

Every Wednesday at noon J. A. Meale 
is now giving organ recitals at the Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster—recitals which 
testify to the call for music and the pop- 
ularity of the organ, for they are at- 
tended by no fewer than 2,000 people. 

The “Eagle Hut” is the Y. M. C. A. 
headquarters for American Sailors and 
Soldiers and incidentally very many oth- 
ers. Here they have every comfort of a 
good club, and more, too—reading, bil- 
liard and concert rooms and in the lat- 
ter they have a concert daily. First 
rousing songs and choruses are given and 
then as the men are really interested, the 
quieter songs of “The Old Folks at 
Home” and “Suwanee River” are intro- 
duced and the “Uplifting” begun. Amer- 
ican and English artists assist and lec- 
tures are given, and Mrs. Waldorf As- 
tor “talks” to the men and tells them 
what to see in London. 


Max Mossell is a gifted Dutch violin- 
ist who with Arthur de Greef has made 
the latter’s concerts a feature ofthe 
London musical world today. New York 
is soon to have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing Mr. Mossell. The latter was born 
at Rotterdam in 1871, and beginning his 
studies when he was only eight years of 
age quickly gained a scholarship at the 
Conservatoire, where he studied under 
Professor Csillag, Roesel and Willy Hess, 
and later Sarasate. Before he was twen- 
ty he was leader of the Grand Theater 
Orchestra and concertmaster of the fa- 
mous Concertgebouw Orchestra in Am- 
sterdam. His first visit to London was 
in 1892, and the late August Manns at 
once gave him an engagement and soon 
engaged him as leader of the Glasgow 
Orchestra. Then he was leader of the 
Riviére Orchestra at Llandudno and then 
accepted an invitation to go to Birming- 
ham as principal professor at the Mid- 
land Institute School of Music. His first 
London concert was given in 1902 with 
Saint-Saéns, with whom he went on tour. 
Marie Hall is one of his most successful 
pupils. HELEN THIMM. 








FIRE DESTROYS ONE OF 
DAYTON’S CONCERT HALLS 


Victoria Theater Consumed on Day Be- 
fore Damrosch Orchestra’s Sched- 
uled Appearance There 


_ DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The destruc- 

tion of the Victoria Theater by fire the 
day before the scheduled appearance of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra nec- 
essarily involved a shifting of scene. 
But despite the transfer of its local- 
ity to Memorial Hall and_ unprece- 
dented weather conditions, aggravated 
by an acute fuel shortage, an audience 
of goodly proportions heard Walter 
Damrosch and his musicians on Jan. 17 
with evident pleasure. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Dayton 
Symphony Association. 

Mr. Damrosch gave Rabaud’s Sym- 
phony in E Minor and in his reading, 
none of the charm of this beautiful com- 
position was lost. Wagner was repre- 
sented on the program by the Prelude 
to Act III of “Meistersinger” and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” a request num- 
ber, but these did not elicit the enthu- 
siastic response brought forth by the 
two melodramas from Mr. Damrosch’s 
own composition, “Iphegenia in Aulis.” 
As soloist George Barrére was presented 
in a group of flute soli with orchestral 
accompaniment. His performance was 
given the warm approval it well de- 
served. 

The burning of the Victoria removed 
from Dayton one of its oldest and best 
known landmarks. Not only had this 
theater from the time it was Turner’s 
Opera House, many years ago, housed 
the best the stage had to offer, but until 





the erection of Memorial Hall it had 
been the home of the majority of con- 
certs given in Dayton. Some of the 
greatest symphony orchestras have 
played there and many renowned opera 
and concert singers and players have 
delighted large audiences | sa its ros- 
trum. 

The most unfortunate sufferers of the 
fire were the members of the company 
playing Victor Herbert’s new opera, 
“Eileen.” Many valuable instruments, in- 
cluding an $800 harp, were lost by the 
orchestra. 

The remaining concerts of the Dayton 
Symphony Association and those given 
under the direction of A. F. Thiele will 
be given at Memorial Hall. a 


Lorene Rogers Lends Studio to Camp 
Grant Musicians 


RockrorpD, Iuu., Jan. 22.—The vocal 
studios in the Palace Theater Building 
of Lorene Rogers, in addition to the 
teaching which she is doing there, are 
being used as headquarters by several 
Chicago musicians who are at Camp 
Grant. At the present time Leo Sowerby, 
the composer, and Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
are visitors when they are away on 
leave. During February Miss Rogers 
lans to give a concert with Messrs. 
acon and Kraft at the camp. Mr. 
Sowerby has organized an orchestra 
there and they are planning to give a 
program, including some patriotic works 
written by Arthur A. Anderson of Chi- 
cago. 








Mai Kalna, dramatic soprano, will 
give a recital at the Princess Theater 
Sunday afternoon, March 3. She will be 
assisted by Max Gegna, ’cellist. 
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‘Mr. Holmquist used his admirable bass voice to excellent advan- 
tage and sang in a musicianly manner.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


‘Mr. Holmquist is not only a singer of wonderful voice and per- 
fect technique, but he is an artist and a scholar as well.’’—Valley 
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Boston Premiere of Mahler ‘Resurrection’ 
Symphony Heard in ‘Classic Week’ 


Dr. Muck Leads Orchestra and Chorus in Unfamiliar Score—Latter Possesses Movingly Beauti- 
ful Finale—-May Peterson and Merle Alcock the Soloists—Enjoy Program Made Up of 
Three Symphonies by Master Composers—Flonzaleys’ Visit Followed 
by First Local Appearance of Kneisels with 





Kreisler as First Violinist 














|. grok Jan. 27.—Musically this has 
been an extraordinary week, even 
for Boston—the kind of musical week 
that other cities call “high-brow,” mean- 
ing old-fashioned and dull, but actually 
the type of “high-browedness” (if one 
may coin the term) which Boston right- 
fully claims for her own, with a justifi- 
able pride. Whether by accident or ar- 
rangement, all the music except the Mah- 
ler “Choral” Symphony was drawn from 
that Germanic period called classic by 
some, and by others romantic; it might 
almost seem to be a week end exposition 
of the Mozart-the-father, Haydn-the-son, 
and Beethoven-the-Holy-Ghost epoch, 
with select examples of typical symph- 
onies and string quartets correctly pre- 
sented. Among Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Schumann, as well 
as Dr. Muck, the Flonzaleys, and Fritz 
Kreisler with the Kneisel remnant, music 
students had an unusual opportunity -to 
hear an extraordinary portion of that 
solid old music which has long since 
passed beyond our modern praise or 
blame, played by musicians competent to 
do it full justice. In short, a week in 
which to give the moderns pause, and 
and secretly to wonder, perhaps, just how 
much better they can ever do. 
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The second of the series of three choral 
symphonies was the Mahler “Resurrec- 
tion” Symphony in C Minor, No. 2. It 
had never before been played in Boston, 
and only once before in America. 
Wedged between the great Beethoven 
“Choral” and the Bach “Passion,” to be 
given later, this new choral symphony 


doubtless suffers by comparison; appar- 
ently there were plenty in the audience 
who found it dull. Appended to the 
program is a long, rather stupid “pro- 
gram” of the symphony, which Mahler 
himself rigorously rejected, suggesting 
the dissatisfaction of the soul with mor- 
tal vanities, etc. As a matter of fact, 
the program is only in the way, and led 
to misinterpretation. As nearly as one 
could make out at a single hearing, the 
music itself is of the type which one 
fancies Dr. Muck would enjoy writing— 
intellectual, scholarly, hard, even ironic, 
with passages of beauty, but a strong 
rejection of “sloppy sentiment.” Not in 
subject, certainly, nor in mood, but in 
method, perhaps, it suggests the Strauss 
of “Till Eulenspiegel’; the intellectual 
composer playing upon his marvellously 
plastic orchestra to suggest fine shades 
of Meredithian wisdom. Not that the 
symphony is light or comic, though the 
third movement is grotesque in sugges- 
tion; but it is shot through with the 
stuff of intelligence, rather than of feel- 
ing. Despite the program, Heaven alone 
knows vies it’s actually about, except 
a beautiful and brief termination which 
is undeniably celestial in flavor. It is 
the work of a thoughful and skillful com- 
poser, unorthodox in his method and not 
too orthodox in his religious feelings. It 
is doubtful if the work will ever achieve 
popularity in America. Certainly, it is a 
less inspired work than Beethoven’s; on 
the other hand, it is not impossible that 
the short, truly beautiful choral finale 
may be more genuinely moving than the 
more colossal, ponderous, cumulative 
Beethoven chorus. Dr. Muck gave a 
sympathetic and impeccable interpreta- 
tion, and the large chorus added new 
laurels to itself. May Peterson and 
Merle Alcock did ample justice to the 
solo parts. 


A Classic Trilogy 


Doubtless there are many who doubt 
if any sufficiently short, varied, and at 
the same time unified program can be 
made up of three symphonies alone; if 
it is not impossible, the Haydn “Sur- 
prise,” the Mozart in G Minor and the 
first Beethoven Symphony, played at the 
thirteenth symphony program, make a 
most acceptable trilogy. Played in the 
order named above, there was sufficient 
contrast in symphonic progress up to 


With music, and the spirit certainly, of 
that same period, came the Flonzaley 
Quartet, closely followed by the first 
Boston appearance of Hans Letz, Louis 
Svecenski, Willem Willeke and Fritz 
Kreisler in a temporary re-organization 
of the Kneisels. At best, good string 
quartets are all too rare in America, and 
judging by the small audience the Flon- 
zaleys drew, it is largely owing to lack 
of public appreciation. That the other 
quartet filled Jordan Hall, it would be 
pleasant to ascribe to the spread of en- 
thusiasm of the Flonzaley audience for 
beautiful chamber music, but the sadder 
truth is probably that the drawing card 
was Fritz Kreisler, whom the public has 
learned to lionize, and whose appearance, 
particularly in a new réle in which to 
display his genius, is certain to be an at- 
traction. Any but artists so indifferent 
to public praise or blame as are the 
Flonzaleys, would long since have be- 
come discouraged. 

Chamber music programs are happily 
almost always satisfying; the Flonzaleys 
played the Beethoven Quartet in E Flat, 
Op. 74; an “Intermezzo” for Strings, by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, from Ms., and, 
Oh, exquisite! the Schumann agony in 
A, Op. 41, No. 3. If it is high compli- 
ment for a contemporary to be sand- 
wiched between Beethoven and Schu- 


mann, the height is not without its dan- 
gers, and one cannot but remark how 
pleasing, considering the circumstances, 
Mr. Mason’s “Intermezzo” was. It is in 
one short movement, made up largely of 
two light themes, one especially graceful. 
It was never dull, and was at times lyri- 
cal; it is lacking in distinctiveness of 
outline and impression. The playing of 
the Flonzaleys was a model of that uni- 
fied, impersonal, gravely-humorous, inti- 
mate manner which is the summum 
bonum of chamber music; the Schumann 
work, particularly the second and third 
movements, was nothing short of thrill- 
ing in its perfection. 

The Kneisels—for one cannot forget 
the name which they have abandoned— 
played the Mozart Quartet in C, the Bee- 
thoven in F, Op. 59, No. 1, and the Schu- 
bert in A Minor, Op. 29. After twenty- 
five years devoted to the perfection of 
his art, Mr. Kneisel wisely chose to re- 
tire before his clock struck twelve, and 
one cannot but feel, after the well in- 
tentioned performance of Saturday, that 
he was wise. The Flonzaleys, who have 
now played together for the relatively 
short period of fifteen years, recently 
lost one of their members, but the new 
viola, Mr. Bailly, has already succeeded 
in becoming no more Mr. Bailly, but the 
viola of the quartet, “mingled, and blend, 
and so become a part.” Mr. Kreisler, on 
the other hand, comes as a distinguished 
soloist and, though one cannot but ap- 
plaud his scrupulous attempts to merge 
his personality with his fellows and his 
scholarly musicianship, it cannot be de- 
nied that, psychologically, at least, the 
effect is not one of perfect unity. One 
feels the effort of Kreisler’s honest at- 
tempt to be only one of four, and its 
reaction on his fellows. It is not so 
apparent when they play—and they did 
play exquisitely—but when they enter, 
and bow, and go out, there is always the 
effort of each of the four not to take 
precedence over the others, particularly 
on the part of Mr. Kreisler. And the 
effect does seem to influence the playing. 





LUCY GATES IN NEW HAVEN 





Barrére, Loraine Wyman and Arthur 
Whiting Also Give Recital 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 26.—The 
Garfield Fuel Bill will have little conse- 
quence here upon the numerous concerts 


that are to be given in the near future, 
as most of them take place on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. 

Of the musical events of the past week 
the recital given by Lucy Gates, so- 
prano, in the Sprague Hall, was, per- 
haps, the most important. Her work was 
of the highest order and her thorough 
musical training was always in evidence 
in all the songs she sang. Miss Gates has 
appeared before in New Haven and her 


hearers on each occasion found profound. 


pleasure in her singing. 

William Edwin Haesche, composer and 
instructor at the Yale School of Music, 
gave a recital of some of his violin com- 
positions in the Edison Shop. This is the 
first of a series of recitals planned. 

The second concert of the season given 
at the Harugari Singing Society’s Hall 
took place on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 20. 


The Arthur Troostwyk Musical Organ- 
ization was in charge. — 

The second of the five “Expositions of 
Modern and Classical Chamber Music” 
was given recently in Sprague Hall. The 
assisting artists were Loraine Wyman, 
soprano; George Barrére, flautist, and 
Arthur Whiting, harpsichord. A. T. 





Earle Tuckerman Sings at Reception for 
Mary Turner Salter 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, the noted au- 
thor, gave an afternoon on Dec. 28 at 
her New York home on Claremont Ave- 
nue in honor of Sumner and Mary 
Turner Salter. Many prominent musi- 
cians were present in honor of the 
Salters. During the afternoon Earle 
Tuckerman, the New York baritone, sang 
a group of songs by Florence Turner- 
Maley and a group of H. T. Burleigh’s 
Negro Spirituals. There was much ap- 
plause for the singer and the admirable 
songs which he sang artistically. 





Dora Gibson, the English soprano, 
has been engaged for an appearance 
with the Salem (Mass.) Oratorio Society, 
Frederick Cate, conductor, on March 4. 
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the early Beethoven, and the three to- 
gether gave a sustained impression of 
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Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue late from Berlin 


=== JONAS 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Studio: 45 W. 76 St., New York Phone, Schuyler 3071 
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For most of the audience, it was a long RECITALS CONCERTS ' ORATORIO 


CARNEGIE HALL 
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that simple, clear-cut, almost always 
beautiful music which is fundamental to 
later music. It is amusing that frankly 
theatrical as the “surprise” double 
fortissimo seems, it drew the admiration 
of the modern Boston ladies just as 
Haydn wisely predicted it would the 
ladies of his own day. In comparison to 


unobliterated. Despite its apparent sim- 
plicity, its stuff is of a nervous, forward- 
moving, almost an ele tric material. The 
orchestra did it conir:ete justice. 

The world seems divided between 
those who find in Beethoven’s First 
Symphony only empty and unoriginal 
echoings of his predecessors, and those 
idolators who find every bar inspired. 
Heard immediately after the Haydn, and 
particularly the Mozart, the resem- 
blances are apparent; nevertheless, there 
is a great leap forward; it is a new 


program, but not too long, and never 
monotonous. 
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ROSALIE MILLER IN 
A CHARMING RECITAL 


Young Soprano Wins Plaudits at 
Her Appearance in 


Aeolian Hall 


Rosalie Miller, Soprano. Recital, olian 
Hall, Thursday Evening, Jan. 31. Ac- 
companist, Walter H. Golde. The Pro- 
gram: 


“Se il ciel mi divide,” Piccini; “Deh 
piu a@ me non v’ascondete,”’ Bononcini; 
“Misera, dove son,” Mozart; “La Sici- 
liana,’ “Montanina,” Sinigaglia; “The 
Swan,” Szymanowski; “On the Death 
of a Little Bird,’ “Arion,” Rachman- 
inof; “Au pays ou se fait la guerre,” 
Duparc; “L’Ane Blanc,” Hiie; “A San 
Lorenzo,’ Laparra; “Lied,” “Credo 
d’Amour,” Chabrier; “Woeful Heart 
with Grief Oppressed,” Dowland; “When 
I Have Often Heard,’ Henry Purcell; 
“*Neath the Willow Boughs,”’ “At 
Night,” Gladys Greene; “Osme’s Song,” 
Cyril Scott. 





Miss Miller proved herself a singer 
of merit and at once ingratiated herself 
into the favor of her audience. A pro- 
gram divided into four groups of French, 
Russian, Italian, American and English 
composers gave ample scope for her win- 
ning versatility. 

Miss Miller possesses a voice of excep- 
tionally pleasing quality, especially in 
the middle register. Her ability to in- 





Photo by Mishkin 
Rosalie Miller, Soprano 


terpret sincerely, to feel what she sings 
and her clear diction in the various lan- 
guages are undoubtedly her strongest 
assets. Duparc’s “Au pays ow se fait la 
guerre” and Purcell’s “When I Have 
Often Heard” were two from among her 
charming offerings which pleased im- 
mensely. Additional encores were de- 
manded and given at the close of each 
group. Mr. Golde played the accom- 
paniments excellently. 
M. B. S. 





NOTED ARTISTS AWAKEN 
ENTHUSIASM IN DALLAS 


Evan Williams Heard as Soloist with 
Local Male Chorus—Maud Powell 
in Recital 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 26.—Last Monday 
evening Evan Williams, the tenor, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Dallas Male 
Chorus in concert at the City Temple 
Auditorium. Despite the bitter cold, the 
house was filled. Mr. Williams’s singing 
of an all-in-English program delighted 
the audience, which applauded him 
warmly. The tenor was particularly 
pleasing in his lighter offerings. Among 
others he sang “Ah, Moon of My De- 
light” from Liza Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden” with great artistry, and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “On Away! Awake 
Beloved” with good effect. He was com- 
pelled to respond to numerous encores. 

The Dallas Male Chorus, fifty strong, 
opened the program with the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from “Tannhiauser,”’ which 
awakened hearty applause. After the 
second number, “The Rosary,” an en- 
core had to be given. The final number 
was “Omnipotence,” Schubert-Liszt, in 
which Mr. Williams assisted. Katherine 
Hammons was at the organ. David L. 
Ormesher, the director, has done excel- 
lent work with the chorus this year. 
Albert V. Young proved a worthy accom- 
panist. Two solo numbers on the organ 
were well played by Katherine Ham- 
mons. Isaac Van Grove was a sympa- 
thetic accompanist for Mr. Williams. 

On Wednesday evening the City Tem- 
ple was again filled to hear Maud Powell 
in violin recital. This favorite artist 
disclosed her technical mastery, warm 
tone and fine taste in a well designed 
program. Everything she played called 





















“Francesca Peralta made a splendid Elvira. 
attractive, her manner one of commendable ease, and she sang with 


technical facility 


role. 


forth tumultuous applause and encores 
were constantly in demand. Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, was assisting artist 
as well as accompanist for Mme. Powell. 
He gave three piano solos and was com- 
pelled to add a fourth. 

Mme. Powell was presented under the 
auspices of A. L. Harper. She gave a 
complimentary concert to the soldier avi- 
ators at Love Field the next evening, 
winning a rousing reception. E. D. B. 





Four Large Audiences Hear Shattuck in 
One Week 


In spite of blizzards, Arthur Shattuck 
made connection for five appearances 
last week. He played at Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, on the evening of 
Jan. 21, before an audience of students 
and teachers that filled the school audi- 
torium. On the 23d he played to a ca- 
pacity audience of 1500 at Iowa Univer- 
sity, with over a hundred turned away, 
and the next evening an audience of over 
2000 greeted him at Rockford, Ill., where 
he appeared under the auspices of the 
Mendelssohn Club. The following eve- 
ning he played for the men in service at 
Camp Grant, and on Sunday, the 27th, he 
had another capacity audience at the last 
of the Twilight Musicales series in 
Milwaukee. 





Luther Mott Heard at Plaza Concert 


Luther Mott, baritone, was soloist at 
the “Matinée Artistique” given at the 
Hotel Plaza on Jan. 31. Among Mr. 
Mott’s numbers were “Dipartita,” by 
Barbirolli; Hartman’s “When I Waik 
With You;” “Visione Veneziana,” by 
Broge; Hahn’s “Mai”; “Le Miroir,” by 
Franemesnil, and “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air” by Dr. Arne, all of which 
were sung with distinction. 


MANY RECITALS FILL 
WEEK IN ST. LOUIS 


Greet Orchestra Concert-Master 
—Cecil Fanning Again 
Welcomed 


St. Louis, Feb. 2.—While the Sym- 
phony Orchestra was performing for the 
soldiers at Camp Funston, the local field 
was absorbed by a number of very in- 
teresting recitals, the principal one of 
which was given this evening by 
Michael Gusikoff, concert master of the 
orchestra at Sheldon Hall. It was his 
début as a recitalist and a large audi- 
ence manifested its unqualified approval. 





‘His only other solo appearances have 


been in conjunction with the orchestra. 
Mr. Gusikoff is endowed with a boun- 
tiful supply of both technical and mu- 


sical knowledge. He brings out a full, 
vibrant tone, always right on the pitch 
and clear as a bell. After a very pleas- 
ing reading of the Handel Sonata in 
D Major he gave a superb playing of 
the Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor. 
The “Romance” was especially well done. 
The lighter offerings scored heavily with 
his audience. They included two Kreis- 
ler numbers, one by Cottenet and the 
Wilhemj arrangement of Chopin’s “Noc- 
turne in D, Op. 27, No. 11.” For the 
closing number he chose Saint-Saéns’ 
showy “Introduction et Rondo Cap- 
priccioso,” which was played in spirited 
style. So great was his reception that 
he was forced to make several additions 
to the already satisfying program. 
One which appealed particularly was 
“Autumn,” by Arensky. His accompani- 
ments were well sustained by Mrs. David 
Kriegshaber. 

Elizabeth Cueny closed her morning 
course of concerts in a blaze of glory 
with a recital by Cecil Fanning, the 
young baritone, who is very popular 
here. Mr. Fanning entertained a ball- 
room mostly filled with ladies yesterday 
morning at the Women’s Club. It was 
a recital alive with variety, ranging 
from the “Battle Prayer” by Himmel 
and an aria from “Ernani.” He sang 
a program containing works in French 
and English, from the old masters and 
those of modern time. By request he 
encored by reciting several of his own 
bits of poetry, for which he is becoming 
quite well known, and these with Bur- 
leigh’s “Deep River’ added much to the 
program. As usual he was accompanied 
by Harry Turpin, who did his bit toward 
making the morning one of delight. 

Last Wednesday at Sheldon Hall Ru- 
dolph Gruen, a young pianist of only 
sixteen and what might be termed a 
local product, essayed a most difficult 
program of considerable length. The 
young man played a Bach-Liszt “Fan- 
tasie and Fugue,” which he followed 
with a Brahms “Sonata, Op. 5.” Then 
came a delightfully played Chopin group 
including three Preludes, two Etudes 
and the Scherzo in C Minor. He then 
gave Arthur Foote’s Second Suite in 
C Minor, after which came the “Reflets 
dans L’Eau” by Debussy and Impromptu 
in G Minor by Sinding. He ended the 
program with a dash by playing the 
“March Militaire” by Schubert-Tausig, 
which he did superbly. His playing is 
unusually clean-cut, with plenty of force, 
and he has a highly developed sense of 
rhythm. 

Jules Falk, violinist, assisted by Ger- 


trude Arnold, contralto, and Malvina 
Ehrlich, pianist, gave a recital here on 
Wednesday evening and also on Thurs 


day at the Odeon under the auspices 
of the Society for Broader Education. 
It was Mr. Falk’s initial appearance in 
St. Louis, although he has played in 
some of the suburbs. He gave a di- 
versified program, of which Handel’s 


Sonata in E Major and the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in E Minor were the big num- 
bers. Miss Arnold sang some songs in 
English and an aria from “Don Carlos.” 
Miss Ehrlich, who also played the ac- 
companiments, gave two solo groups in 
a finished fashion. 

Despite a dreadfully cold day and a 
storm raging, the “pop” concert last 
Sunday was before an almost capacity 
house. The Tschaikowsky “Overture to 
1812” was the principal orchestra num- 
ber, and it was second only in popularity 
to the Ballet music from “Sylvia” and 
the “Mignon” Overture. Other numbers 
of lighter quality filled out the after- 
noon. There was no soloist and the con- 
cert ended with Sousa’s rousing “El 
Capitan” March. 

The St. Louis Women’s Club presented 
Harrison Williams, local pianist, in a re- 
cital to its members on Thursday morn- 
ing. The program was designed to fit 
the most critical taste, yet contained 
several groups of popular interest. 

The Symphony Orchestra returned 
here this morning ten hours late owing 
to the wrecking of a train from an en- 
gagement in Camp Funston, where they 
gave four concerts with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink as soloist. mm w. ©. 


OPERA TENOR SUES FOR 
SIGHT OF DAUGHTER 


Ferrari-Fontana Asks for Writ of 
Habeas Corpus in Order to 
See His Child 


Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana, tenor and 
former husband of Mme. Margarete 
Matzenauer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has brought suit in the Su- 
preme Court to obtain a writ of habeas 
corpus directing the prima donna _ to 
produce in court their four-year-old 
daughter, Adriana. 

Since Mme. Fontana obtained an in- 
terlocutory decree of divorce, giving her 
the custody of the child, the tenor asserts 
that he has been unable to see his daugh- 
ter, although the decree provided he was 
entitled to do so. His requests for per- 
mission to visit Adriana have met with 
determined refusals from his one-time 
wife, the tenor says. 

He also served notice of his intention 
to appeal from the divorée decree. The 
singers were married in Buenos Ayres 
on June 26, 1912, and lived happily un- 
til the war brought conflicting opinions. 
Mme. Matzenauer is an Austrian and 
the tenor an Italian. This difference of 
nativity precipitated unharmonious rela- 
tions between them, according to Signor 
Fontana, and on Jan. 29, 1916, he left 
his wife to fight for Italy. During his 
absence the soprano brought her action 
for divorce. He at once cabled a denial 
of her allegations and approved of the 
appointment of Amato as temporary cus- 
todian of Adriana. Amato, who is a 
friend of both, vainly sought to recon- 
cile them. 


Through the office of Haensel & Jones, 
her managers, Merle Alcock, contralto, 
has been booked for a concert with the 
Masonic Male Chorus of Toronto, Can- 
ada, on March 12. Grace Kerns, soprano, 
another Haensel & Jones artist, will 
appear also at this concert. 











FRANCESCA PERALTA 


SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Scores in ‘‘Ernani,’’ ‘‘Cavalleria,’’ ‘‘Aida,’’ ‘‘Trovatore’’ and 
Arthur Nevin’s ‘‘Daughter of the Forest’? (World Premiere) 





| ERNANI | 





Chicago News: 


Chicago Examiner: 


and britliance.”’ 
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Chicago News: 





Maurice Rosenfeld 
PERALTA A STATELY FIGURE IN ERNANI 


“Francesca Peralta, the American soprano, a stately figure as Elvira, 
sang with luscious tone, with power and artistic intelligence.”’ 


Maurice Rosenfeld 

“Gave Francesca Peralta, the American dramatic soprano, another good 
opportunity for the display of her rich and clear voice in the title 
She proved also to have dramatic ability and the art of inter- 
pretation.” 


Exclusive. Management: 


Henriette Weber 
Her appearance is most 


Chicago Examiner: 
‘‘Francesca Peralta as Santuzza established herself in high favor with 
the Monday night audience through the histrionic and vocal excel- 
lence of her impersonation.’’ 





| CAVALLERIA | 
Henriette Weber 








| 1L TROVATORE | 





Chicago Journal, 
‘‘Miss Peralta, in voice is well fitted for the réle of Leonora and in 
face and figure, for practically any operatic part that needs a good 


Monday, Dec. 19: Edward C. Moore 


looking soprano for its visualization.”’ 





| DAUGHTER OF THE FOREST | 





Chicago News: 
PERALTA IS STAR 


‘“‘Francesca Peralta made the role of the daughter impressive, and 
sang with wealth of tone, with dramatic intensity and with excellent 
musical style, displaying her dramatic soprano to fine advantage.” 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION, Concert Bureau, 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Jan. 6, 1918. 


Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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McCORMACK STIRS CHICAGOANS 
AS SOLOIST WITH THE SYMPHONY 


Stock Introduces Felix Borowski Compositions and Kolar’s Suite—Ernest Bloch Conducts Own Works 
and Awakens Strong Admiration—Guiomar Novaes Makes Deep Impression at Her Local 
Début—Elman in Recital— Harold Henry and Mrs. Gale Divide Honors in Joint Program 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 2, 1918. 


OHN McCORMACK was the great at- 
traction at the concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra of Jan. 24 and 
25. As many times as he had sung in Chi- 
cago during the past eight years, it was 
the first time that he had appeared on 
these programs, and it appears by the 
somewhat astonished testimony of patrons 
that a good many of Mr. Stock’s devotees 
had never heard him before. McCor- 
mack’s beautifully controlled voice, ex- 
quisite enunciation and fine musician- 
ship have seldom appeared to better ad- 
vantage. A novelty on the program was 
a set of three “Peintures,” by Felix Bo- 
rowski, who alternates his waking hours 
as composer, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, editor of the orchestra 
program notes, and musical editor of the 
Chicago Herald. The work marks Bo- 
rowski’s high point as a composer. The 
first piece, “Portrait d’une Jeune Fille,” 
is a graceful, delicate and ingratiating 
bit of melody: the second, “Le Jardin de 
la Nuit,” is somewhat less successful be- 
cause the composer attempted to be at- 
mospheric instead of following his nat- 
ural gift for melody; the third, “La 
Féte,” returns to melody again and be- 
comes a rapid-fire, dashing, dance. 
These were two of the three B’s on 


the program. The last of the trio was 
Brahms, represented by his third sym- 
phony. This is one of the great achieve- 


ments of Conductor Stock and his men. It 
was a beautiful performance, as was the 
Mendelssohn “Fingal’s Cave” overture, 
and Beethoven’s third “Leonore” over- 
ture. 


Introduce Kolar’s Suite 


Sunday afternoon concerts have not in- 
creased to the number that used to exist 
before the opera season. Three was the 
total on the 26th. Glenn Dillard Gunn 
directed his American Symphony Orches- 
tra through a program at the Studebaker 
consisting chiefly of Czech and Slav 
names. 

There was a rather well written suite, 
new on this occasion, by Victor Kolar, 
called “Americana.” George Hrusa, one 
of the violinists of the orchestra, essayed 
Dvorak’s_ concerto. Hattie Kovarik, 
pianist, played Beethoven’s C Minor Con- 
certo. 

Next door, at The Playhouse, Mrs. 
Helen Brown Read, a soprano from Jack- 
sonville, Ill., was making her first Chi- 
cago appearance in a song recital. She 
disclosed a voice of good range, power and 
expression. She sang a Brahms group in 
an English translation, uncovering the 
fact that the translation was good, sing- 
able English and sounded both poetic and 
musical. 

Mischa Elman gave a program at the 
Grand Opera House, presenting a list of 
good music and playing it sanely and 
beautifully. The one point upon which 
he erred was in his congenital lack of 
simplicity. Where complexity was re- 
quired, either of technique or interpreta- 
tion, he did extraordinarily well. A new 
number was the Scarlatti “‘Pastorale” 
and “Capriccio,” arranged by Harrison. 


Guiomar Novaes Impresses 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
made her first appearance in Chicago on 
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i ag” furniture left us by our forefathers 
was fitted and finished by careful hand 
Time has but added to its beauty 
the mellow softness of passing years. 

So with the Knabe—made with exact- 
ing care by skilled artisans—its perfect 
voice sings on for generations. 
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Uprights from $550—Grands from $750 
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the following day, coming as the guest 
artist of the Musicians Club of Chicago, 
formerly known as the Amateur Musi- 
cal Club. She made a profound, impres- 
sion, and rightly so, for she has brains, 
temperament, technique and musician- 
ship. She has plenty of strength, but she 
is not a piano pounder; plenty of feeling 
without being a sentimentalist; beauty of 
tone, imagination and control. She gave 
the best performance of Chopin’s B minor 
Sonata, Op. 58, that it has had since the 
days that Mme. Carrefio used to play it. 
It has taken a full season for her to 
reach Chicago, but she was worth wait- 
ing for. 

On the evening of Tuesday, Jan. 29, 
a Garfield Day recital was given by Mme. 
Lustgarten, a Chicago mezzo-soprano, 
under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. 

The recital of Mme. Regina Hassler- 
Fox, scheduled as one of the regular 
Wednesday morning events at the Zieg- 
feld Theater, was called off at the last 
minute, the illness of the artist being 
announced as the cause. 


Chicagoans in Concerts 


The Lake View Musical Society and the 
fuel administration got into each other’s 
way to a considerable extent as far as the 
concert under the auspices of the former 
is concerned. After two postponements 
it was given finally in the Parkway Hotel 
on Jan. 23. It was a joint recital by two 
Chicagoans, Harold Henry, pianist, and 
Mrs. Permelia Newby Gale, contralto. 
Both are popular in Chicago. Mr. Henry 
divided his list of music between standard 
recital numbers and less well known mod- 
ern works. Of the former there were a 
Bach Préambule, the Brahms “Inter- 
mezzo,” Op. 177, No. 4, and Capriccio, 
Op. 76, No. 4, a Chopin Prelude and Pol- 
onaise, the Grieg Ballade, and Liszt’s 
thirteenth Rhapsody. For modern con- 
trast, he introduced a group by Rossetter 
Cole, Liadow, Cyril Scott, and MacDowell. 
He is a dexterous pianist, with imagina- 
tion and a well developed sense of rhy- 
thm. Mrs. Gale attracted much favora- 
ble comment by her performance of “On 
a Screen” and “To a Young Gentleman,” 
from John Alden Carpenter’s Chinese 
song suite, “Water Colors.” She also in- 
cluded a song composed by Percy Grain- 
ger and dedicated to her, “If You Love 
Me As I Love You,” which she sang in an 
ingratiating manner and which was well 
received. Other songs were by Rossi, 
Hahn, Daniels, Burleigh, Lieurance and 
Clough-Leighter. She has an excellent 
voice and is a good musician. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 
had a busy week in meeting its local en- 
gagements. In between the times for 
rehearsal, it had occasion to travel out 
to Mandel Hall, at the University of 
Chicago, on Jan. 29 and give a program 
made up of works which it had previous- 
ly presented down town; to give the sixth 
of its popular series at Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 31; and to give its regular pair 
of subscription concerts on the afternoon 
of Feb. 1 and the evening of Feb. 2. 

Mr. Stock gave Victor Herbert’s “Irish 
Rhapsody,” at the “pop” and then, in 
response to vigorous applause, announced 
that he would play “The American Pa- 
trol.” One seldom hears the well known 
old march played by an organization of 
the size and merits of this orchestra, 
and Mr. Stock directed it with much 
spirit and seemed to enjoy himself. 


Hear Ernest Bloch Works 


The novelty of the regular concerts 
was a work called “Trois Poémes Juifs,” 
by Ernest Bloch. Here Mr. Stock relin- 
quished the baton to the composer. This 
was Bloch’s introduction to the Chicago 
public, and, with the exception of a small 
work heard by a few at one of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet concerts earlier in the sea- 
son, the first presentation of any of his 
music. 

Bloch is a decided modern, with an 
individual idiom of his own which is 
quite different from anything yet appear- 
ing from the modern schools of France, 
Germany, or Russia. The first reaction 
gained from his music is not entirely 
pleasant, in fact it would seem to be a 
far cry from his ambitions to write pleas- 
ant music. The rhythms and melodic 
curves are vague, the harmonizations are 


a bit harsh. This first impression begins 
to wear off with a little hearing—famili- 
arity with the new idiom approaches be- 
fore the work is finished—and one be- 
gins to discover a great sincerity and 
more than a little persuasiveness in the 
composition. 


Mr. Bloch as Conductor 


The composer was a fine conductor of 
his own work. He had a decisive rhyth- 
mic beat of the baton, and a left hand 
which explained variance of tempo and 
shading with quite as much certainty to 
the audience as to the orchestra. If 
Bloch continues to bring out music of the 
same importance as that with which he 
made his introduction to Chicago, he will 
undoubtedly be a notable figure in the 
music of the future, not a popular one, 
but one commanding respect. 

Lillian Ammalee, pianist, was the solo- 
ist, playing Mendelssohn’s G Minor Con- 
certo, and playing it well, quite as well as 
it deserved. She had enough technical 
proficiency to make the rapid passages 
move smoothly and easily, and her good 
touch and musical sensibility made the 
second movement a thing of great beauty. 
The orchestra gave a lovely performance 
of Debussy’s early “Marche Ecossaise,” 
Dvorak’s overture, “Othello,” and the 
theme and variations from Tschaikow- 
sky’s third suite, Op. 55. 

Edoardo Sacerdote’s opera class at the 
Chicago Musical College presented three 
acts from different operas at the Zieg- 
feld Theater on the morning of Jan. 26. 
The prison scene from Verdi’s “I] Trova- 
tore’ was sung by Mae Pfeiffer, Estelle 
Allen and Dan Denton. It was followed 
by the second act of “Rigoletto,” with 
Stanley Deacon, Leta Mae Forsaith, Dan 
Denton, Rollin Pease and Antoinette 
Garnes in the cast. The final attraction 
was the first act of Saint Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” sung by Dan Denton, Or- 
pha Jesse and Rollin Pease, the last 
named being a basso from the profes- 
sional stage who was called in to ap- 
pear in the two works named. 

The chorus consisted of pupils of the 
vocal department of the college, and there 
was a ballet from the classes of Andreas 
Pavley. Among these were Lillian 
Young, Lynda Nelson, Dorothy Heissler, 
Roslyn Philips, Letitia ‘Kinsey, Ydris 
Miller, Faith Hoffman, Marcia Preigh 
and Louise Van Dalsum, with two flower 
maidens, Eleanor and Marcella Welling- 
ton. EDWARD C. MOORE. 





ELMAN’S VERMONT DEBUT 





Violinist Wins Sensational Success in 
Burlington Recital 


BURLINGTON, VT., Jan. 27.—Mischa 
Elman, the violinist, made his first ap- 
pearance anywhere in Vermont on Jan. 
24 at the University of Vermont gym- 
nasium. He was presented under the 
management of Arthur W. Dow, and was 
given a clamorous welcome by a big audi- 
ence. His program included the Nar- 
dini-David Sonata in D, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, Scarlatti- Harrison’s ‘“Pas- 
toral” and “Capriccio,” the Beethoven- 
Auer “Turkish March,” Wieniawski’s 
“Légende,” the Paganini-Auer “Ca- 
price,” No, 24, and, for the first time any- 
where, Max Pirani’s “Andantino,” which 
the audience applauded vigorously. 

Mr. Elman was given a dozen recalls. 
Tremendous applause greeted him after 
every number and at the end not a per- 
son stirred, the applause waxing warmer 
and warmer. The violinist was brought 
back to the stage seven times after the 
close of his program and was finally 
obliged to leave the building in order to 
catch his train. No such applause has 
been heard in the gymnasium since Pad- 
erewski played there in October, 1916. 
Philip Gordon, pianist, provided admir- 
able accompaniments and was given a 
special greeting by the audience. _ 

a ww. D. 





Dora Gibson Sings for Daughters of 
Revolution 


Dora Gibson, soprano, was soloist at 
a recital given on the afternoon of Jan. 
24 at the residence of Mrs. Simon Baruch 
for the Daughters of the Revolution. 
Miss Gibson sang a number of the songs 
with which she had won pronounced suc- 
cess in the camps of both England and 
France. She was warmly received by 
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A BIG-HEARTED MASTER OF THE VIOLA 





Ugo Ara, of the Flonzaley Quartet, Relinquishes His Musical Ambi- 
tions for Sake of Stricken Italian Brethren and Gives Bulk of His 


Earnings for Their Relief 


MAX SMITH in the 


New York ‘‘American” 














RTURO TOSCANINI has manifested 

repeatedly in word and deed his de- 
otion to the land of his fathers. He has 
rawn not only upon his fortune but 
:pon the treasure of his genius for the 
enefit of his suffering countrymen. 

Yet few Italian musicians surely have 

iven finer and more touching proof of 
-enuine patriotism and of profound com- 
yassion for those who are sticken by the 
avages of the war than Ugo Ara, viola 
player, until recently of the Flonzaley 
(Juartet. 

Signor Ara is well known to every 
lover of chamber music in this city. No 
wonder that his decision to abandon his 
artistic duties, temporarily at least, 
caused keen regrets. But the spirit that 
induced him to seek a position in the 
Sanitation Department of the Italian 
army aroused unreserved admiration. 

Now comes the news that this member 
of the organization, founded by Edward 
Ve Coppet, not only has relinquished his 
musical ambitions for the sake of his 


alllicted brothers and sisters, but has ac-— 


tually disposed of the bulk of his hard- 
won earnings for their relief. 

An excerpt, dated Nov. 11, 1917, from 
Il Resto del Carlino-La Patria of Bo- 
logna, a journal that has been taking up 
a subscription for the children of the 
refugees from the invaded provinces of 
Italy, speaks for itself. 

“Among the various expressions of ap- 
proval our undertaking has _ brought 
forth,” this newspaper tells us, “there is 
one which we commend to the applause 
of all Italians, one which represents in 
the exquisite graciousness and sponta- 
neity of its munificent offer an example 
of the noblest character. 

“It is the soldier, Ugo Ara, of Venice, 
who writes as follows: 

“*Highly Esteemed ‘Director: 

“‘T take the liberty of congratulating 
you for the intelligent and noble propa- 
ganda you are conducting in favor of 
the children of the refugees from the in- 
vaded districts. 

“*Herewith I send my pledge of 5000 
lire. I wish I could give more. But, 
taking into account my former donations 
to the Italian Red Cross (through His 
Ixcellency, the Honorable Salandra) and 
to the Institution of Bonomelli in Lau- 
sanne, this represents all I have left of 
the savings scraped together abroad dur- 
ing fourteen years of work. 

“‘T make this offer to my afflicted 
brothers of Friuli and Venezia without 
the slightest hesitation and with my 
whole heart. 

“‘Uco ArRa.’” 


In a letter to Loudon Charlton, man- 
ager of the Flonzaley Quartet, Ara has 
written interestingly of his experience 
since his departure from America. After 
describing the discomforts of his ocean 
voyage he mentions the surprises that 
awaited him in Europe, where, at every 
frontier, “you had to show not only your 
passports, but also everything you haa 


in your trunks, bags, pockets, and (what 
is worst!) in your minds and hearts.” 

“All of these difficulties,” Signor Ara 
asserts, “were largely repaid by a spec- 
tacle I saw in Madrid, so beautiful and 
so new to me, so cruel and so artistic, so 
chivalric and so passionate. so medieval 
und so picturesque, that I shall never 
forget it—a bullfight!” . 

After stopping in Paris, where he saw 
his brother, who had fought with the 
Garibaldian Legion and sustained a se- 
vere injury, Ugo Ara spent three weeks 
in Lausanne, completing a course in the 
surgical department of the hospital, 
which he had started at the beginning of 
the war. 

“T can hardly tell you what I felt,” 
the writer remarks, “when I had crossed 
the Simplon and, after two long years 
of absence, saw my own country—that 
land of beauty and romance which has 
shown so gloriously to the world that it 
can be as terrific and austere in its wrath 
as it has been graceful and fascinating 
in its smiles. . 

“In Bologna the director of the hos 
pital, having asked me if I could do this 


or that or other things, and finding that 
he could obtain only negative answers, 


inquired finally with impatience: ‘But 
what the devil can you do? Nothing? 
Are you, perhaps, a musician?’ And 


when, trembling with fear and shame, 
1 had avowed the crime, the poor man, 
running his hands desperately through 
his hair, exclaimed: ‘What can I do 
with you?’ 

“However, in a few moments he had 
solved the problem. He made me sweep 
the floor, wash the dishes, and, just for 
a little variety, count the soiled linen of 
the whole department. 

“I was just beginning to acquire a 
certain dexterity and grace in managing 
the broom, and to find in all those humble 
occupations the exalting joy described so 
masterfully by the seraphic Saint Fran- 
cis, when a young physician, having dis- 
covered that I could read and write, and 
count (up to fifty), carried this startling 
information to the director, who promptly 
promoted me to the position of sanitary 
adjutant. I was transferred to the medi- 
cating room and asked to take charge of 
the surgical instruments and to help 
physicians and Red Cross nurses in dress- 
ing the wounded and caring for the sick. 
I cannot tell you how many horrible and 
magnificent things I saw during that 
period. 

“Here, briefly, is what has happened to 
me since our last supper at Pogliani’s. 
Of course, only the external events are 
mentioned. Let us hope that in one of 
those delightful gatherings of old, in 
your office, or at your club, at ‘Don Gen- 
naro’s, or somewhere else in the dear and 
never-to-be-forgotten city of New York, 
I shall be able to tell you all the rest.” 





TACOMA CHORUS SCORES 





Orpheus Club Appears in Concert with 
Seattle Philharmonic 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 25. — The 
Tacoma Orpheus Club appeared in con- 
cert with the Seattle Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on Jan. 16 at the Metropolitan 
Theater. The Orpheus Club, through its 
sincere study of the best music, its fine 
ensemble work and the splendid spirit 
of fellowship which has held the mem- 
bership together for fourteen years, has 
attained a wide reputation throughout 
the Northwest and ranks with the best 
musical organizations of its kind on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Orpheus men scored another suc- 
cess at the Seattle concert under the 
direction of their conductor, John M. 
Spargur. They sang “Before the 
Dawn,” giving it its first presentation 
in Seattle. The solo parts were taken 
by Ernest C. Sheppard. The club’s 
second number was a group of three 
songs—‘Knowledge,” by Robinson; “The 
Elf Man” and the “Song of the Sea.” 

A feature of the concert was the fre- 
quent appearance of names of American 
composers on the program, among them 
George W. Chadwick, whose ‘Melpo- 
mene” Overture was splendidly given. 

Rose Karsak is the club’s efficient ac- 
companist. A. W. R. 


Warren Hears Local Orchestra in Pro. 
grams of Interest 


WARREN, OHIO, Feb. 2.—During the 
past three weeks two programs have 
teen presented at Dana Hall in this city 
by organizations from Dana’s Musical 
Institute. The evening of Jan. 16 was 
devoted to a program by the D. M. I. 
String Orchestra of thirty people, under 
the leadership of Edouard Perrigo, head 
of the stringed instrument department of 
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the school. Soloists on this program 
were from the string department and 
consisted of Gladding Wibert, Bertha 
Schiele, Edwin Hall, Azel Osborne. The 
accompanists were Misses Sever and 
Croyle. On Wednesday evening, Jan. 30, 
the D. M. I. Symphony Orchestra of 
sixty pieces, Lynn B. Dana, leader, pre- 
sented a program of Russian music as 
the 1906th school program. The orches- 
tra has been engaged as the official 
orchestra for the American Musical Con- 
vention at Lockport, N. Y., next Sep- 
tember. 





Houston Welcomes Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in Three Concerts 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 26.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Emil Oberhoffer, has just 
completed a series of three concerts. Mr. 
Oberhoffer and the splendid corps of 
musicians he conducts hold securely the 
cordial interest and admiring apprecia- 
tion of the entire musical element of 
our citizenship. The average attend- 
ance on the series of concerts here was 
about 2000 people. To Marcellus E. 
Foster, who on _ both occasions has 
brought the big organization here, much 
credit is due, especially since he caused 
the prices of all the seats in the audi- 
torium to be placed at such low figures 
on this latest occasion. W. H. 


Patriotic Programs Dominate Seattle’s 
Musical Week 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Patriotic 
programs entertained Seattle during the 
past week. The 159th anniversary of 
Robert Burns called out the talent of 
Scotch musicians on Jan. 25 in a splen- 
did concert, under the patronage of Clan 
Mackenzie. The Seattle Pipers’ Band 
was heard to advantage, as well as many 
of the foremost British singers of the 
city. On Friday evening also a fine pa- 
triotic concert was given by the Y. M. 
C. A. Orchestra, under the direction of 
Clay Harrison. A feature of the eve- 
ning was the presentation of the nine- 
year-old violinist, Daniel Foster Cann. 
A complimentary concert was tendered 
the soldiers of Camp Lewis on the 26th 


by Mrs. Lida Schirmer, soprano, with 
Ernest Ferguson accompanying, and 
Clause Madden, violinist. A. M. G. 


The compositions of Fanny Dillo», the 
Californian, who arrived in New York a 
week ago, will comprise the first public 
program of the Women’s Musical Alli- 
ance, given Saturday afternoon, Feb. 9, 
at the Hotel Plaza. Miss Dillon, through 
her adaptation of bird calls as music 
themes as well as by a wide variety of 
compositions, has attained a prominent 
place among American women composers. 
The concert will be the first active step in 
fulfillment in America of the purposes of 
the parent organization, the Union des 
Femmes Artistes Musiciennes. 


HERTZ FORCES TRIUMPH 
IN SAN JOSE CONCERT 


San Francisco Symphony Draws Large 
Audience—Horace Britt Is 
Soloist 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 28.—The San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra drew a 
large audience to the Victory Theater 
on Friday evening. This was the first 
time the orchestra has appeared here 
since Alfred Hertz has been conducting 
it. The program ranged from the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony in B Minor to 
Moszkowski’s “Serenade.” Horace Britt, 
cellist, was the soloist, playing Boell- 
mann’s “Symphonic Variations” with 
his usual artistry. 

Louis Persinger, concertmaster, played 
the obbligato aria from Bach’s Suite, No. 
3, in D Major (better known as the Air 
for G String), in a way which only 
served to intensify the high regard we 
have for Mr. Persinger’s work. The 
local concert was under the management 
of Herbert Meyerfeld, manager of the 
Lyceum department of the Blake & 
Amber Amusement Agency. 

Among the San Franciscans who ac- 
companied the orchestra on its trip to 
this city was Alfred Metzger, editor of 
the Pacific Coast Music Review, and Mrs. 
Hertz and a party of friends. 

The Sunday afternoon “pop” concerts 
by the De Lorenzo String Quintet con- 
tinue to attract good audiences each 
week to the High School Auditorium. 

M. M. F. 





TOLLEFSENS’ NEW SERIES 


Trio Inaugurates Its “Hours of Music” 
in Brooklyn 


A valuable and interesting innovation 
in Brooklyn’s musical life is being made 
by the widely known Tollefsen Trio. The 
latter is giving a series of “Hours of 
Music,” devoted entirely to chamber mu- 
sic. The first of these “Hours” was 
held on Saturday evening, Feb. 2, at 
the Chateau du Parc, and drew a good 
sized audience, composed mainly of stu- 
dents and their friends, whom Mr. Tol- 
lefsen aims to interest in this form of 
music. It is planned to perform works 
of all periods from the oldest masters 
up to the present day, and to introduce 
as “guests” distinguished composers and 
artists who will either play or have 
their works performed. 

The program included the Saint-Saéns 
Trio in F, Op. 16; two solos for ’cello, 
“Chant du Cygne,” by Maurage, and 
“Serenade,” by Popper (to which Mr. 
Penha added Cui’s “Orientale” as an en- 


core); several piano solos, Chopin’s 
Etudes, Op. 25, No. 1 and No. 9; 
“Witches’ Dance,” by MacDowell, and 


the Sextet from “Lucia,” arranged by 
Leschetizky. The final offerings were 
two trio numbers, “At the Brook,” Bois- 
deffer, and “Serenade,” Saint-Saéns. 

| a 3 


Miss Garrison Sings in Troy 


Mabel Garrison appeared as _ soloist 
with the Harlem Philharmonic on the 
morning of Jan. 17, and with the help 
of a taxi and the only train that has 
been on schedule time since the war 
began, was able to give a joint recital 
with Ethel Leginska in Troy, N. Y., on 
the same evening. Miss Garrison was 
very well received by the Trojans, and 
after the Bell Song from ‘‘Lakmé” was 
greatly applauded. 


The Société des Instruments Anciens 
will: give its last concert of the season 
in the Théatre du Vieux Colombier on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 17. This unique 
organization will return to France short- 
ly after its farewell appearance. 
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MAXIMILIAN PILZER 


THE REMARKABLE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Now Booking—Coast to Coast Tour 
Management 
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$750,000 to Pour Quickly 
from Mer Golden Throat 


Assertions About Galli-Curci’s Earnings Differ, So the World 
Gets Figures to Show What She Will Make by Spring 














Next to the topic of Amelita Galli- 
Curci’s vocal greatness nothing has so 
interested the New York public since 
the new queen of song captivated it last 
Monday as the extent of her earning 
powers, says the New York World. 

On one side may be heard assertions 


that she receives a bare few hundred’ 


dollars a performance, due to the belief 
of these folk that Cleofonte Campanini 
drove a bargain contract before his 
“find” made her American début at Chi- 
cago a year ago last November. Other 
persons aver with corresponding convic- 
tion that Galli-Curci makes $5,000 every 
time she sings—a mere matter of a dol- 
lar or two for each crystalline note that 
comes from her throat. 

Each of these groups of individuals 
is wrong, and the story explaining why, 
which has never before been published, 
is interesting. 

First of all, Mr. Campanini has been 
most considerate in the execution of his 


contracts with the prima donna, for 
there have been several such documents. 


For Singing Twice, $1,000 


The first was drawn shortly before 
the opening of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s 1916-1917 season, beginning a 
year ago mid-November. It called for 
Galli-Curci to appear twice in the Chi- 
cago Auditorium, and the price was 
$1,000 for both appearances. 

But at the end of the rehearsal of 
“Rigoletto,” which was the opera in 
which she was to appear first, Mr. Cam- 
panini shared the belief of all present. 
If their ears served them accurately, she 
was the peer of living coloratura and 
lyric sopranos. 

The Chicago Opera general manager, 
satisfied that Galli-Curci would dupli- 
cate in public the impression she had 
made at this first rehearsal, went to 
her and signed a contract which con- 
tained an option on her further services. 
This provided for her singing six addi- 
tional performances at $600 apiece. 

But before the prima donna made her 
début a cable message was received from 
Russia stating that Mme. Kouznezowa, 
the Chicago company’s regular colora- 
tura soprano, who was due to reach 
Chicago in December, 1916, would be un- 
able to fill her engagement. Mr. Cam- 
panini then decided that Mme. 
Cureci should take the Russian singer’s 


Galli- . 


place; so he rearranged the second con- 
tract to give her six more appearances, 
at $600 each, making the total number 
fourteen. 


Her Money Value Seen 


After the furore at her Saturday 
afternoon début in Chicago a rush was 
made for the Auditoriurn box office and 
the tickets for the next announced per- 
formance were soon sold out. The same 
thing happened for her third appear- 
ance. 

Then, in recognition of her commercial 
qualities and because he felt it the fair 
thing to do, Mr. Campanini voluntarily 
presented to his star a bonus of $2,000. 
Her operatic earnings for the 1916-1917 
season, therefore, were $10,200. 

It had been orally agreed before the 
season went far that Mme. Galli-Curci 
should sign another contract extending 
for four years after the first, with her 
second-season honorarium $600 a _per- 
formance. But when the exceptional 
drawing powers of the soprano con- 
tinued, Mr. Campanini decided that it 
was just to her to pay her for the season 
now going on $1,000 a night and to guar- 
antee her a minimum of thirty perform- 
ances, with forty each year after that. 

Next season Mme. Galli-Curci will re- 
ceive $1,300 an appearance, the season 
after $1,500 and the last season of the 
existing contract $1,800. So, if nothing 
untoward intervenes, the prima donna 
will have sung approximately 164 oper- 
atic performances in the five years and 
received therefore $224,200. 


Much from Concerts, Too 


Inasmuch as she is no less useful as 
a concert drawing card and her contract 
with Charles L. Wagner and D. F. Mc- 
Sweeney will permit her to sing twenty 
times every season (as she did last year) 
there will be 100 such appearances by 
the spring of 1921. These, with her per- 
centage concerts in the large cities, will 
yield her $250,000 more. 

In a word, Mme. Galli-Curci, who had 
a comparatively small income one and a 
half years ago, will find herself at the 
end of the subsequent five years—with 
the extra proceeds from her phonograph 
records of probably $250,000—possessed 
of a fortune of nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars. 

Not so bad for a little woman who 
found it hard to gain recognition in the 
greatest opera house in the world, and 
whose rise to the premier position among 
living women singers of the world has 
been unprecedented. 











MUSIC—THE ELEMENTAL ART | 


By EFREM ZIMBALIST in ‘‘The Public” 

















LTHOUGH music is, without doubt, 
the popular art, and its dominance 
is increasing rather than diminishing, its 
appeal is of many gradations. For the 
average person who “likes music” that 
art seems to have very little bearing on 
the weighty aspects of life. He knows it 
as an accompaniment of restaurant food, 
dancing, or as an accelerator of thrills 
at the movies. It spices the physical 
pleasures and holds the function of sauce 
to meat. Of itself it means little. 
Literature and painting may be to him 
an expression of definite feeling, familiar 
emotion, or an embodiment of things he 
knows or has seen. Music holds no such 
definite position. 

There is also a large class of “music- 
lovers” who believe themselves on an 
intellectually higher musical plane than 
this average person. They revel in what 
may be termed the imitative side of mu- 
sic. For them, the imitations of well- 
known scenes or familiar sounds—those 


countless ‘4murmuring brooks,” “rippling 
waves” and “chapel bells,” which are 
daily invoked on pianos in thousands of 
homes—represent the best that music is 
capable of. These people sometimes 


reach to an appreciation of the imitative 
side of many great composers; when 
indeed they feel they have struck the 
very rock-bottom of music. In reality, 
if analyzed, music to them is not an in- 
dependent art at all. It is little more 
than a medium for the visualization of 
a picture. By hearing the imitation 
brook, waves or bells,.they are enabled to 
form a mental picture based on fawiliar 
brooks, waves or bells. And in time this 
process of translating music into images 
hecomes the only way to gauge the merit 
of any music they may hear. If they are 
enabled successfully to visualize a piece 
of music they “understand it.” Even 
among people of more advanced musical 
knowledge this tendency is general. 


It is only to the comparatively few who — 


have labored long and assiduously at it 
that music stands as the unique, inde- 
pendent, and satisfying expression of the 
human soul. Its relation to life, though 
not so apparent as with the other arts, is 
far deeper and more fundamental, for 
whereas in those other arts the feeling 
or emotion is evoked with the air of 
memory, reason, imagination, music is the 
emotion. Furthermore, its subject mat- 
ter is the vast ocean of elemental feel- 
ings, hardly definable but in all truth 
the basic motives actuating our lives. 
What music expresses—I mean, of course, 
the best music of the great masters— 
may be denoted by the words love, sor- 


row, joy, aspiration, but it invariably 
loses by definition. It makes audible 
the vague stirrings of the soul, but only 
to him who understands its own speech; 
for any translation into familiar terms 
robs it of its reason to be, the art that 
appears where words fail. 

There is something in the nature of 
sound which differentiates it from 
other modes of communication, an ele- 
ment of directness and immediacy. Prob- 
ably long before the evolution of lan- 
guage, communication between members 
of the higher species of animals, apart 
from suggestive action as in the herd, 
was limited to the call or cry and the 
song of birds. The meaning of both cry 
and song is that they give intimation of 
states of feeling. This deep elemental 
character of sound expression has been 
maintained in the evolution of music. 
Other arts depend upon a machinery to 
mediate between person and person, and 
the emotional value given to this machin- 
ery had to come into being through long 
association. Persons, things, incidents 
must have their feeling values put into 
them before they can serve as means of 
emotional communication. It is different 
with musical sounds. There is some- 
thing of the profundity of life itself 
even in the most elaborately formalized 
music. 

It is this character which makes music 
the great democratic art. The materials 
of painting and of literature have been 
in the main specialized toward class su- 
premacy. Princes and warriors, the great 
of the earth in terms of the dominant 
mode of evaluation, have been immortal- 
ized by art to the cost of the simple, pro- 
found and real. Folk songs express the 
life of a people far more adequately than 
monuments, pictures or even poetry. 
Music is a unifying and stabilizing ele- 
ment even when the institutions of civi- 
lization are being shattered, for that 
which is expressed in music is the eter- 
nally human. 





NEWARK FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 





Several Metropolitan Artists Engaged— 
Hear Local Orchestra 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 31.—The Music 
Festival Association has announced the 
program of the fourth annual series of 
concerts. On April 30 the soloists will 
be Lucy Gates, soprano; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor; Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone; Gretchen Morris, soprano; Cecil 
Arden, contralto, and William Tucker, 
baritone. The festival chorus will sing 
a Lassus Madrigal and a number by 
the conductor, C. M. Wiske. The second 
night will bring Massenet’s “Eve” and 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” On the third 
night the soloist will be Geraldine Far- 
rar. 

A large audience attended the concert 
of the Newark Symphony Orchestra last 
Wednesday evening at Proctor’s Roof 
Theater. The program was an ambi- 
tious one, including Tschaikowsky’s E 
Minor Symphony and some numbers by 
Massenet and Spohr. While the per- 
formance was a creditable one, it was 
evident that the orchestra would attain 
a wider reputation if Newark musicians 
took their symphonic work more serious- 
ly. It seemed as if Louis Ehrke, who 
conducted, was not as well supported as 
he might have been. 

The soloist was Alice Eversman, who 
won great favor with her audience and 
was recalled several times. P. G. 





Maud Powell Greatly Admired in Her 
Oklahoma City Recital 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., Jan. 29.— 
Maud Powell earned a remarkably dem- 
onstrative reception last night in her re- 
cital in Conservatory Hall. After the 
Mendelssohn Concerto she was recalled 
four times, an unprecedented mark of 
appreciation here. Arthur Loesser, her 
accompanist, contributed an_ effective 
group of solos. 





Art Museum to Have Concerts for 
Enlisted Men 


Through the generosity of an anony- 
mous donor, a sum of money has been 
placed at the disposal of the directors 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art to 
provide a series of concerts for enlisted 
men. The concerts will be given by an 
orchestra of fifty pieces under the direc- 
tion of David Mannes. There will be no 
admission fee. 





On Sunday evening, Jan. 20, the choir 
of Grace M. E. Church, West 104th 
Street, under the direction of Tali Esen 
Morgan, gave the patriotic song, “Some- 
where Over There,” by Rose Villar. 





MRS. COPP IN UNIQUE 
LECTURE IN BOSTON 


Results of Her Teaching System 
Shown— Other Musical 
Events in “ Hub” 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Evelyn Fletcher- 
Copp gave an extremely interesting talk 
at the Beacon School, Boston, on Friday 
afternoon. Taking as her subject “Dem- 
ocracy vs. Autocracy in Music Teaching” 
she scored the kind of musical bringing 
up most of us had enjoyed (?). Instead 
of expressing ourselves, she said, we had 
been compelled to rehash the thoughts of 
others. Our study of Harmony had given 
us all the “harm” and little of the real 
harmony. A set of stereopticon views— 
twenty out of a possible forty-five, the 
speaker said, showed charming groups of 
children at work, or rather at play, with 
the paraphernalia used in teaching the 


Fletcher system. From most of these 
the teacher was conspicuously absent. 
Mrs. Fletcher-Copp believes that the 
teacher should be neither seen nor heard 
too much. Asking qustions is the func- 
tion of the pupil, not of the teacher. 

Of some dozen or fifteen clever little 
compositions by young children who have 
been brought up on the Fletcher sys- 
tem—all piayed on the piano by Mrs. 
Fletcher-Copp in a delightfully informal 
manner—the most striking were a seven- 
year-old child’s original setting of the 
“Ding dong bel” jingle, a thirteen-year- 
old’s tone-poem on the well-known piece 
of sculpture, “The Last Outpost,” a mu- 
sical picture of the Russian peasant in 
relation to peace, and a positively thrill- 
ing sketch of Uncle Guy’s visit from the 
front. 

The speaker has the amazing gift of 
projecting a warm, human personality 
into her educational theories. 

The programs of the Union Park 
Forum for the last month of its season 
opened tonight with a very successful 
performance of Arthur Whiting’s Cycle 
of Irish Songs sung by the solo quartet of 
the Choir of Temple Israel; Lora May 
Lamport, Gertrude Tingley, Joseph Gou- 
dreault, and David Tobey. Miss Ting- 
ley interpolated the famous tune from 
County Derry for which Katherine Ty- 
nan has written the words “Would God 
I were the Tender Apple-Blossom.” All 
numbers were roundly applauded and the 
solos for soprano and alto had to be re- 
peated. The artists engaged for the re- 
maining programs of the month are 
Stella Crane, soprano; Lillian Green, 
contralto, and Theodore Cella, harpist. 

This afternoon at Symphony Hall 
there was a most successful second per- 
formance of Gustav Mahler’s gigantic 
Symphony in C Minor. Again Dr. Muck 
directed with splendid authority, Misses 
Peterson and Alcock sang the solo bits 
with vocal beauty and musical under- 
standing, the orchestra played as if it 
had been created for the very purpose 
of doing this thing, and the new chorus 
trained by Stephen Townsend sang with 
the voice of an orchestral instrument. 
The audience was orty of fair size, but 
it made itself known. 

HENRY GIDEON. 


GLUCK DELIGHTS PORTLAND 











Soprano Stirs Capacity Audience in Re- 
cital— Macfarlane Plays 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 1.—Alma Gluck’s 
popularity in Portland was again demon- 
strated last evening, when she stirred a 
capacity audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. The occasion was the seventh 
subscription concert at the City Hall. 
After her first group the soprano won re- 
peated recalls and gave an extra. Her. 
last group was “The Prayer Perfect,” 
by Stenson; “Blackbird’s Song,” Cyril 
Scott; “Remembrance,” Macfarlane; 
“Disappointment,” Harris; “I Want to 
Be Ready,” a negro spiritual by Bur- 
leigh. After this group Mme. Gluck had 
to sing three encores. The accompani- 
ments to both of these groups were ably 
played by Eleanor Scheib. The accom- 
paniment to the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” was played by Will C. Macfar- 
lane on the organ in a masterly manner. 

Mr. Macfarlane opened the program 
with a colorful Concert Overture, “In the 
Forest,” by Wareing, and concluded with 
his own march, “America the Beautiful.” 
At the Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
Mr. Macfarlane is adding interest by 
giving short explanatory talks on the 
composers of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy. A. B. 
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NEW DEMONSTRATION 
GREETS GALLI-CURCI 


‘mmense Audience in Hippodrome 
Applauds Her Tumultuously 
at Concert Début Here 


Mme. Galli-Curci appeared for the 
hird time in six days last Sunday eve- 
ing, in concert on this occasion and at 
he Hippodrome, with the assistance of 
he Chicago Opera orchestra. A great 
hrong, undeterred by fancy prices, 
packed the huge place, hung on every 
note she sang and applauded tumultu- 
ously. Her listed numbers were the 
“Polonaise” from “Mignon,” the “Char- 
mant Oiseau” of Félicien David and an 
aria from “Puritani.” Before the audi- 
ence had heard its fill she had more than 
doubled her scheduled offerings with en- 
cores, first and most important of which 
was Grieg’s “Song of Solveig.” 


Nothing that Mme. Galli-Curci did on 
Sunday necessitates revision of the views 
expressed in these columns after her dé- 
but last week. She is a very notable ar- 
tist and merits the hearty acceptance she 
is receiving. But they serve her ill who 
act as if she were the sum incarnate of 
all the vocal glories that were and are 
and evermore shall be. 

On Sunday evening one admired again 
the smooth, fresh beauty of the voice, the 
evenness of scale, the spontaneity of 
utterance, the facility of attack, the 
pliancy of the organ for purposes of bra- 
vura execution, its charm in cantilena, 
the taste revealed in phrasing and in 
most other matters. But also one re- 
marked anew the inclination to strike 
short of the pitch; to produce high tones 
spread and white in emission; to trill 
without an impeccable clearness of inter- 
val and evenness in the alternation of 
tones. 

Mme. Galli-Curci designed with bril- 
liancy and fastidious taste the decorative 
patterns of the florid numbers. Her 
Grieg song presented a test such as she 
had not imposed on herself thus far. As 
a piece of pure vocalism it was very ad- 
mirable; as an interpretation of the 
spirit and sense of a poetic and musical 
conception it was less so. However, the 
audience applauded it with spirited en- 
thusiasm. , 

The orchestra, conducted alternately 
by Messrs. Charlier, Hadley and Sturani, 
played the overture to the “Barber of 
Seville,” the intermezzo from the “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” three numbers from 
Mr. Hadley’s “Atonement of Pan,” the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, the “Thais” Medita- 
tion and the “Rakoczy” meme ee 








THEY WANTED PAGLIACCI 





And Manager Thought He Ought to Be 
Produced as Advertised 


{From the Evening World.] 


When the artists of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company took possession of the 
Hippodrome Sunday night’for a con- 
cert the program announced that Ric- 
cardo Stracciari would sing the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci.” At the last moment 
Georges Baklanoff was substituted with 
an aria from “The Demon.” When he 
had finished his selection people in the 
baleonies began to shout for the Pro- 
logue. They stopped the show. J. Louis 
White, the Hippodrome auditor, realized, 
in his office, that something had hap- 
pened. 

“What’s wrong inside?” he asked of 
Clinton Lake, the cashier. 

“They want ‘Pagliacci’,” replied Mr. 
Lake. 

“Well, isn’t he going to sing?” came 
from Mr. White. “Send for Mr. Burn- 
side. “If they advertise ‘Pagliacci’ they 
ought to produce him.” 





Beatrice Horsbrugh Heard in Recital 
with T. Tertius Noble 


On Sunday evening, Jan. 29, at St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York, Beatrice 
Horsbrugh, the gifted young violinist, 
appeared in recital with T. Tertius 
Noble, organist of the church. Miss 
Horsbrugh gave admirable performances 
of a Fiocco Allegro, Saint-Saéns’s “The 


Swan,” the Bach-Auer Sicilienne, a 
Handel Minuet, Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei,” the Martini-Kreisler Andante 


and two pieces by Mr. Noble, a “Pas- 
toral” and “Longing.” Mr. Noble plaved 
compositions by Lemmens, Dubois, Kul- 
lak and Handel in his wonted artistic 
style. 











Mario Salvini Says Americans 
Tolerate Much Poor Musi 



































Mario Salvini, Prominent Italian Vocal Teacher 


ARIO SALVINI, prominent Italian 
teacher of singing, has been in 
America only three years—but in that 
time he has studied carefully our char- 
acteristics as a nation. 

“Don’t ask me about my career as a 
singer,” he said. “That would not be 
interesting. I was born in Rome and 
have sung in opera in Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Tunis, South America and Aus- 
tralia. Let it go at that. I want to talk 


about your great nation and its great 
possibilities. I don’t think I was ever 
so thrilled in my life as by the Red Cross 
parade down Fifth Avenue last fall. It 
was something to marvel at. 

“As a nation, your organization in 
every walk of life is extraordinary. 
There is nothing like it anywhere else in 
the world and that is why I firmly believe 
that in a decade or so every small city 
in the United States will have its own 
opera house instead of just cinema and 
vaudeville theaters.” 

“But all the cities have theaters where 
plays are given, too,” suggested the in- 
terviewer. 

“That’s not quite the same thing,” said 
Mr. Salvini. “There is no form of enter- 
tainment that works for culture in the 
best sense as does opera. There you have, 
or should have, acting and music at its 
very best, music, vocal and orchestral. 
You have dancing, scenic art, endléss op- 
portunity for lighting effects and archi- 
tecture, not even to speak of those af- 
forded the composer. And if the singer 
takes his art seriously, he must study 
history, archeology, languages, costume 
and numerous other things and he must 
live a normal, temperate life if he wishes 
to keep his voice. 

“But as matters are now, there is no 
great stimulus for the singer who as- 
pires to opera. What is the use in spend- 
ing many years of study and much money 
when the chances for appearance are 
restricted to two or three opera com- 
panies in America and the more or less 
problematical appearance in a European 
one? 

“Your American likes to know that 
he has something definite ahead of him. 
And no people in the world takes such 
joy in working as the American people, 


’ 


“It would be so in music, too, if there 
were more opera houses, as I firmly be- 
lieve there will be. Mr. Freund’s Musical 
Alliance should be a potent factor in 
bringing about a change of conditions. 
And the war, too. Who knows? Amer- 
ica has felt her strength for the first 
time, has found herself, her unity. 

“You tolerate a great deal of bad music 
in America, too. Why is it? It certainly 
is not because you don’t know.” 

“Perhaps it’s because, as a people, we 
are polite to our public entertainers,” 
suggested the interviewer. 

“Maybe. I know I have heard singers 
who would have had things thrown at 
them in Italy. Only last week at a re- 
cital, the singer kept forgetting her 
words and had to be prompted by the ac- 
companist. She was not ready for a 
public appearance. She should not have 
been allowed to make one.” 

“Then you advocate the egg method.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that, but it cer- 
tainly prevents a lot of bad singing. And 
in a country like this where you have 
the very best of everything, there is no 
reason why you should not have the very 
best music as well.” J.A. H. 


Myrtle Moses Scores as Soloist with 
Detroit Symphony 


DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 21.— Myrtle 
Moses, mezzo-soprano, formerly with the 
Chicago Opera Company, sang with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra yesterday. 
She made a splendid impression, singing 
the aria from Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade” 
and a new song, “Myosotis,” dedicated 
to her by James Dunn. As an encore 
she added “Crépuscule,” with harp ac- 
companiment. The concert throughout 
was one of the best of the season. 





Gladys Berry Gives Recital in Boston 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Gladys Berry, ’celist 
of this city, gave a recital recently in 
Steinert Hall, with Helen Tiffany at 
the piano. Miss Berry played a Sonata 
by Corelli, the Dvorak Concerto in B 


- Minor and a number of short pieces by 


Fauré, Grieg, Cui and Dunkler. Miss 
Berry possesses ample technical equip- 
ment and her musicianship was appar- 
ent at all times. Miss Tiffany was a 
satisfactory accompanist. W. OH. L. 


HEAR SANDBY WORKS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


’Cellist and Aides Evoke Admira- 
tion—Matinée Club’s Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 4, 1918. 


ERMAN SANDBY, the gifted ’cel- 
list, was heard in recital before a 
large audience in Witherspoon Hall last 
Tuesday evening. George Harris, Jr., 
tenor; Jlja Schkolnik, violinist, and 


Louis T. Gruenberg, pianist, were the 
assisting artists. The program featured 
principally Norwegian, Danish and 
Swedish folk songs arranged ty Mr. 
Sandby, compositions which _ revealed 


gorgeous beauty of tone coloring and 
finished technique. 

The Sonata in D of Locatelli was a 
splendid opening number, followed by 
five interesting studies from “King 
Christian” Suite No. 2 by Sibelius, 
which was played with a quiet dignity 
and charm befitting this type of music. 
Mr. Harris was heard in a Sandby group 
which won the tenor several rounds of 
applause. He gave ‘“‘Le Credo Patriot- 
ique,” a charming number of Bariowli, 
as an encore offering. 

The Scandinavian folk songs arranged 
by Mr. Sandby for and 
piano were delightfully human studies. 
They were finely played by Messrs. 
Sandby, Schkolnik and Gruenberg. The 
last-named also accompanied Mr. Sandby 
with distinction throughout the evening. 

The program presented by the Mati- 
née Musical Club in the Rose Garden 
of the Bellevue-Stratford last Tuesday 
was a miscellaneous one, featuring 
among others many local composers. It 
included vocal works by Spross, Aldrich, 
Elizabeth Gest, Woodman, Foster and 
La Forge, whose songs were admirably 
sung by Lillie Leibert Mills, Adaline P. 
Noar, Elma Cary Johnson, sopranos; 
Loretta Le Petre Strehl, mezzo-soprano, 
and Dorothy Wolf, contralto. The in- 
strumental offerings revealed a Toccata’ 
for Organ by Ralph Kinder and piano 
compositions by John Pommer, Jr., and 
Henry Hadley, and trios for violin, harp 
and piano, by Margaret Hoberg and 
Ethelbert Nevin, all of which were 
given effective interpretations by Mary 
Ida Ryan, organist; Mildred Moore John- 
son, Grace Griscom, Ray A. Carle, 
pianists; Nina Prettyman Howell, vio- 
linist, and Emma Rous, harpist. The 
program closed with Carrie Jacobs 
Bond’s “A Perfect Day,” sung by the 
entire audience. . The efficient accom- 
panists were Frances L. Butterworth 
and Elizabeth Gest. 

The Philadelphia 


violin, ’cello 


Orchestra Associa- 
tion announces that it has sent to the 
Red Cross in this city a check for 
$6,924.32, being the proceeds of the con- 
cert given for this purpose on Jan. 23 
by Mr. Stokowski and the orchestra 
musicians. ADA TURNER KURTZ. 





A VERDI-PUCCINI PROGRAM 


Eight Soloists Heard at Metropolitan 
Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Feb. 3 was de- 
voted to the works of Verdi and Puccini. 
Selections were offered from “The 
Sicilian Vespers,” “Simone Boccanegra,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” “The Force of 
Destiny,” “The Masked Ball” and 
“Aida,” by Verdi, and from “Manon 
Lescaut,” “Bohéme,” “Madama Butter- 
fly” and “Tosca,” by Puccini. The art- 
ists appearing were Claudia Muzio, 
Mabel Garrison and Lenora Sparkes, 
sopranos; Sophie Braslau, contralto; 
Morgan Kingston and Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenors; Thomas Chalmers, baritone, and 
José Mardones, bass. The singing of all 
the artists was of a high order, especially 
that of Mr. Mardones and Miss Garri- 
son. 

An amusing episode occurred at the 
beginning of the duet from Act. II of 
“Butterfly.” The orchestra began the 
opening bars of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” which occurs at that point in the 
score, and the audience thinking it the 
patriotic moment of the evening half 
rose to its feet until the laughter of 
those familiar with the opera brought 
them to their seats again. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—J. Henry Hutzle, 
violinist, and Charles Ferret, pianist, 
were heard in recital at the studio of 
Mr. Hutzel on the evening of Jan. 29. 

* a * 


WESTFIELD, Mass.—A concert for the 
benefit of the Red Cross was given in 
the Normal School Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 30 by Ellis C. Varley. He was 
assisted by Raymond C. Hodge, vocalist. 

* * * 


SAN Dreco, CAL.—Earl Z. Meeker, 
baritone and member of the California 
Grizzley regiment at Camp Kearny, gave 
an interesting recital at the organ pa- 
vilion on Jan. 27. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Jessie Emily Hull 
presented her former pupil Mrs. Mc- 
Gregor in recital recently at her studio. 
Mrs. McGregor was assisted by Bertha 
Ellis Depew, pianist. 

* * * 

HoLyoKE, Mass.—W. C. Hammond 
gave an organ recital in the Skinner 
Memorial Chapel on the afternoon of 
Jan. 26. He was assisted by Ray Corser 
Duquenne, mezzo-soprano. 

* * * 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—A piano and song 
recital was given at the Jamestown Con- 
servatory of Music on the evening of 
Jan. 31 by Veva C. Lovejoy, soprano, 
and Helen R. Thompson, pianist. 

* * « * 

New York, N. Y.—Bardif Vartan 
Guevchenian, tenor, gave a song recital 
at the Hotel Margaret Louise on Jan. 30, 
presenting a program of classical and 
modern numbers, with Julia Ball at the 
piano. 

* * * 

St. PauL, MINN.—Edmund_ Sereno 
Ender, organist of Gethsemane Church, 
Minneapolis, recently gave an organ re- 
cital at the Masonic Temple. Mr. Ender 
was assisted by Mrs. F. R. Power, so- 


prano. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Society of Fine 
Arts, Daniel G. Mason was heard re- 
cently in a lecture-recital on “The Sym- 
phony,” which was interesting and in- 
structive. 

* * * 

New York City.—The soldiers at 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, recently 
heard an entertaining program given 
Beatrice MacCue, contralto, and Amelia 
Bingham, who was heard in readings. 
Both artists won warm applause. ° 

* * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Walter Chapman, 
the local pianist, appeared recently in 
recital before the Beethoven Club of this 
city with much success. He played sev- 
eral groups of varied numbers that ex- 
emplified his excellent musical gifts. 

ok * * 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The engagement of 
Elsa Anderson of New Britain to Harry 
Swenson of this city has been announced. 
Miss Anderson is a well-known musician 
of New Britain and Mr. Swenson is the 
organist of the Swedish Baptist Church. 


* * * 


MonTcLAIR, N. J.—The Montclair 
Glee Club, of which Mark Andrews is 
conductor, is doing splendid work for the 
soldiers in camp by visiting them and 
singing to them. On Jan. 25 the club 
gave an enjoyable concert to 4000 men. 

* * *” 


BROOKLINE, MAss.— The Brookline 
Choral Society, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, has begun its weekly rehearsals 
in preparation for its annual spring con- 
cert, which will be given in Brookline 
Town Hall on a date to be announced 
later. 

. « 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musical 
Club presented Mr. and Mrs. Leo K. Fox 
in a song recital recently. Florence Page, 
pianist, assisted. A delightful musicale 
was given for the benefit of St. Mar- 
garet’s House for Babies by Mrs. Mac- 
Naughton Miller, pianist; Mrs. Andrew 
MacFarlane, violinist, and George H. 
Thacher, ‘cellist, and Edgar S. Van 
Olinda, tenor, gave a group of songs, 
wean violin obbligato by Mrs. MacFar- 
ane, 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Marion Davison, so- 
prano, who has been making a tour of 
the National Army camps, was the solo- 
ist at the rehearsal of the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus last week. “American 
Home Songs” were the new feature in- 
troduced by Director Hallam. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Among_ those 
who have appeared recently in musicales 
at the Arts Club are Mrs. Ralph Bar- 
nard, contralto; Mrs. Beulah Chambers, 
pianist; Durward Grinstead, baritone; 
Mrs. Susanne Oldbert, pianist; Oliver 
Smith, tenor, and Miss Mabel Linton, 
pianist. 

* * ok 

MapIson, WIs. — Florence Bettray, 
of Racine, recently gave a program 
before the Catholic Woman’s Club, in 
which she displayed throughout marked 
virtuosity, particularly in a number by 
Paganini-Liszt, and the Fire Music by 
Wagner. The audience numbered about 
500. 

* * * 

HANOVER, Pa.—Richard M. Stockton 
of Lititz, assistant secretary of the Lan- 
caster Organists’ Association, has begun 
his duties as organist of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Hanover. For the 
past three years Mr. Stockton has been 
the organist in the Moravian Church in 
Lititz, Lancaster County. 

+ se = 


RUTLAND, VT.—The Community Cho- 
rus of Rutland, the only one im _ the 
state, now numbers about 100 voices.~ It 
is under the direction of C. V. Coan, 
director of music in the schools. Rut- 
land also boasts the only community 
orchestra in the state, with B. A. Breh- 
mer as founder and conductor. 

* * * 

CINCINNATI, O.—Four talented pupils 
of Wilhelm Kraupner, teacher of piano, 
at the Conservatory of Music, gave a 
recital at the institution recently and 
did themselves and their master much 
credit by their playing. The pupils were 
Irma Schroeder, Emma Louise Snow, 
Gertrude Baur and Lorraine Walker. 

a * * 

SAGINAW, MicH.—Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, and Martin Richardson, tenor, ap- 
peared in a recital here Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 27, under the auspices of Mrs. 
T. M. Warren. Both artists were given 
a warm welcome by local music-lovers, 
Salvi in particular delighting his audi- 
ence. The young harpist was called back 
repeatedly for encores. 

* * ok 


TACOMA,: WASH.—Two hundred and 
fifty Lincoln High School students, under 
the direction of W. G. Alexander Ball, 
went to Camp Lewis on Jan. 15 to sing 
in the Y. M. C. A. Buildings. Building 
No. 4 was the first one visited. The 
Lincoln High School Orchestra accom- 
panied the singers. Thousands of sol- 
diers attended the concerts. 

ok *x * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The piano students 
of Carl Fiqué and Katherine Noak- 
Fiqué’s vocal pupils gave a joint recital 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 27, at the 
Fiqué studios. The students heard were 
Margaret Evelyn Ortoff, Esther Swayer, 
Alexander Simonetti, Ida Denzer, Lois 
Pinney Clark, Mrs. Mary Sendiebury 
and Josephine Lipp. 

* BS * 

Boston.—Elsie Winsor Bird, soprano, 
artist-pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, vocal 
teacher of this city, gave an opera talk 
on “The Canterbury Pilgrims” in the 
Hotel Tuileries, on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 30, for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
In addition to her talk, Miss Bird vocally 
illustrated parts of the opera with the 
assistance of William B. Burbank at the 
piano. 

+ * + 

PROVIDENCE, R. I1.—Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
baritone, his artist-pupil Grace G:ff Fer- 
nald, soprano, and George F. Young, 
tenor, an artist-pupil of Harriet Eudora 
Barrows, vocally illustrated “Pagliacci” 
as an operalogue, read by Adelaide Pat- 
terson, in the Strand Theater on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 138. Arthur James, organ- 
ist, and Beatrice Warden and George 
Pickering at the piano served as accom- 
panists. Mr. Shawe’s delivery of the 
familiar Prologue was deeply impressive. 





Erig£, Pa.—A fine performance of Han- 


. del’s “Messiah” was given recently by 


the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, under 
the direction of Peter LeSueur. The 
proceeds from the performance were 
turned over to the local Red Cross Asso- 
ciation. Angileen Gifford-Runser is or- 
ganizing a Women’s Chorus, which will 
make a public appearance before the end 
of the musical season. 

* * of 


Boston.—The dedicatory recital on 
the new Anthony memorial organ and 
the reconstructed and enlarged chancel 
organ in Emmanuel Church, Newbury 
Street, was given by W. Lynwood Far- 
num, the church organist, on Monday 
evening, Jan. 28. Mr. Farnum played 
works by Nicolai, Vierne, Bach, Jongen, 
Widor, Jacob and Krieger to_an audience 
which completely filled the church. 


* * * 


CHARLES City, lowA.—The Lyric Club 
gave the first public concert of its fourth 
season last evening. The soloists were 
Clara Rundberg Wood, soprano, and Hor- 
ace Lee Davis, tenor, both of Chicago. 
The club members gave the cantata “Un- 
dine,” conducted by Leslie R. Putnam, 
with Mr. Davis and Mrs. Wood as solo- 
ists. Mrs. Fred Spear was the accom- 
panist. The proceeds of the concert were 
given to the Red Cross. 

* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The Zanesville 
Concert Band has reorganized for the 
season and numerous local and out-of- 
town engagements are already booked. 
Officers elected for the year are as fol- 
lows. President, John Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, Roy R. Bauer; secretary and treas- 
urer, Charles Rapp; manager, William 
H. Speed; director, Ernest F. Snell; as- 


sistant director, Court Savage. The 
band has thirty-one members. 
* * * 
UNIONTOWN, PA.—The Uniontown 


Music Club held its mid-winter meeting 
on Jan. 30. Those taking part were 
Mrs. Alex Mead, Mrs. C. H. Laclair, 
Mrs.:O. A. Redefer, Mrs. F. C. Robin- 
son, Mrs. I. W. Labarrer, Mrs. Francis 
Matthews, Mrs. J. H. Jeffrey, Helen 
Woodhall, Florence Lemmon, Lillian E. 
Hamitt, Mrs. Harold G. Sturgis, Sadye 
Cohen, Mrs. George Morse, Olive Fred- 
erick, Mrs. William Baum. 
* * * 


LA PortTE, IND.— Mrs. Marie Meyer 
Ten Broecke, pianist, and Otto Meyer, 
violinist, former La Porteans and now 
of Minneapolis, gave a benefit concert 
for the Red Cross during the holidays 
at the Madison Theater. Mrs. Ten 
Broecke gave a variety of numbers, in- 
cluding a Chopin “Gavotte” and “Pol- 
onaise” and the E Major Waltz of Mosz- 
kowski, also Mendelssohn’s “On _ the 
Wings of Song.” The artists were as- 
sisted by Marjorie Chulip, soprano, and 
Amelia Royer, a gifted child pianist. 

x * &* 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Kathleen Kimg ar- 
ranged an attractive program for the 
Salon Musicale, which met recently at 
the home of Mrs. F. W. Marlowe. A 
program was given by the younger mem- 
bers of the club. Arlene Coleman, a 
singer with a voice of unusual range 
and flexibility, a pupil of Laura Van 
Kuran, and George Porter Smith, violin- 
ist, pupil of Alfred Kuenzlen, appeared. 
Others participating were Violette Fer- 
ris, Rockwood Ferris, Josephine Lawton 
and Marjorie Trump. 

* * * 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The midwinter con- 
cert of the Columbia College Conserva- 
tory of Music, of which Dr. G. T. Pugh 
is president and Frank M. Church direc- 
tor, was given on the evening of Jan. 31. 
Those taking part in the program were 
Aline, Bethia and Doris Kohn, Katy May 
Nance, Helen Barnett, Kate Price, Annie 
Henagan, Gladys Schuler, Sarah Bolt, 
Sarah Carter, Louise Harrison, Gladys 
Sauls, Inez Rushton, Eddie Sweet, 
Louise Green, Floye Woodham, Grace 
Sanders, Rosa Hamer, Eoline Taylor and 


Miss. Jones. 
* * * 


YorRK, Pa.—Owing to the press of 
other business Roman S. Shuman has 
resigned his position as organist of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church. Mrs. William 
Dietrich, a former organist in that 
church, is the new organist. A recently 
organized male quartet composed of local 
vocalists includes the following mem- 
bers: J. William Saylor, first tenor; 
red Shearer, second tenor; John Fet- 
ter, first bass; David B. Rupley, second 
bass. Harold Jackson Bartz, organist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, re- 
cently participated in the first of a series 
of organ recitals given by the Harris- 
burg Association of Organists in the 
capital city. The recital was given in 
St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church on the newly enlarged and re- 
built organ. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Gatty Sellars 
English organist-composer, was heard at 
St. James’s Episcopal Church last week 
in two recitals. Features of both pro- 
grams were “The Sterm on the Alps” 
and his own arrangement of “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” The recitals by 
Mr. Sellars were the first of a series 
planned at this church, which recently 
installed a new pipe organ, the gift of 
Mrs. Ethel Granger Schultz. The dedi- 
cation recital last month was given by 
George Dickinson, pipe organ instructo) 
at Vassar, assisted by Cora Jean Geis, 
local vocalist. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—The San Antonio 
Red Cross recently presented two inter- 
esting programs at the nearby camps for 
the men in training. Those taking part 
were R. V. Rust, Jack Bond, Ora Witte, 
Reva Behrman, Alice Kirkland, Mar- 
garet Fraiffe, Lillian Wagner, Fanny 
Small, Helen Gordon, Harriet Ade, Marie 
Meyers, Frank Haines, Edna Schelb, 
Sadie Fellers, Fay Watters, Nora Dues- 
sen, Merle Rowland and Catherine 
Clarke. Mrs. William Aubrey is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee and 
Mrs. Frederic Leon Carson of the pro- 
gram committee. 

ok ok * 

TACOMA, WASH.—A concert given Jan. 
22 by the Ladies’ Musical Club presented 
local artists assisted by Christine How- 
ells, of Berkeley, a flautist. Tacoma mu- 
sicians appearing were Robert Ziegler, 
pianist; Hugh Winder, baritone; Agnes 
Lyon, violinist; Mrs. Cecilia Childs 
Mayer, pianist; Mrs. Dixon Tripple, con- 
tralto; Mae McCormick, soprano. Ac- 
companists were Rose Schwinn, Louise 
Rollwagon and Mrs. E. L. Davies. Fred- 
erick W. Wallis recently presented his 
pupil, Katherine Rice, in recital, assisted 
by Katherine Robinson, pianist; Mrs. 
F. W. Wallis, accompanist, and Agnes 
Lyon, violinist. 

° ke O* 

WINCHENDON, MAss.—Bertha Barnes, 
Boston contralto, gave a recital of Amer- 
ican songs before the Women’s Club on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 18, accompanied 
by Mrs. E. G. Smith. Miss Barnes sang 
numbers by Stephen Townsend, William 
Arms Fisher, Bainbridge Crist, Mrs. 
Beach, Emma Weller French, Mabel 
Daniels, Mary Turner Salter, Mrs. Wor- 
rell, Chadwick and Cadman, concluding 
her program with Julia Ward Howe’s 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Of 
special interest was the group of songs 
by Emma Weller French, a former resi- 
dent of Winchendon, who now resides in 
Newtonville, Mass. 

* * * 

YoRK, Pa.—The members of the Mati- 
née Club met recently at +he home of 
Hilda Lichtenberger and discussed the 
sonatas and symphonies of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. There were a 
number of readings and examples of the 
works of each. Grace Mundorf acted 
as the leader of the day. Instrumental 
numbers were given by Mae Brodbeck, 
Emma Bosshart, Florence Stock, Ruby 
Wiest, Grace Mundorf, Margaret Bond 
and Henrietta Wiest, while the vocal solo 
numbers were sung by Hilda Lichten- 
berger and Margaret Mundorf. Cath- 
arine Mundorf, Miriam Wolf and Carrie 
Aughenbaugh also participated. 


* * * 


SOUTHWICK, MAss.— A new musical 
society has been formed which will be 
called the Southwick Musical Society. 
The executive committee is composed of 
A. R. Webb, chairman; William S. 
Barnes, Charles Saunders, Edith Ander- 
son, Ernest Hollister, William Storey, 
D. W. Roberts, Kenneth Gillett, Angelo 
Cattelotte and H. L. Miller. Other offi- 
cers are: Director, Raymond V. Wilcox; 
accompanist, Mrs. Albert Johnson; as- 
sistant, Mrs, Joseph Galpin; secretary, 
Rose Sarthory; librarians, Dorothy Gal- 
pin, Maud Gillett and Jane Sarthory. 
The first meeting was held Jan. 25 in 
the town hall, when rehearsals were be- 
gun for a concert to be given in May. 

* aS ¥* 


_Boston.—Classes and orchestra prac- 
tice at the New England Conservatory 
were observed on Jan. 19 by Major-Gen- 
eral N. Hibiki, commissary-imperial of 
the Japanese Army, who is in Boston en 
route to the French front. General 
Hibiki is especially interested in music 
and is at the head of a movement in 
Japan which contemplates creating at 
the capital an important center of the 
musical arts. While at the Conservatory 
General Hibiki was shown work of char- 
acteristic classes in the various depart- 
ments and was introduced to a rehearsal 
of the Conservatory Orchestra, which 
upon his entrance played the Japanese 
national anthem. General Hibiki ex- 


pressed himself as highly pleased with 
what he had seen and heard, and urged 
the participation of Conservatory stu- 
dents and alumni 
W. M. C. A. huts. 


in the work of the 
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ADVANCED BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
hould reach the office of MUSICA, AMERICA 
ot later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ig the date of publication. Bookings for a 
eriod covering only two weeks from date of 
iblication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Alda, Mme. Frances—New York 
fall), Feb. 9. 

Alcock, Bechtel—Jersey City, Feb. 16. 
Alcock, Merlie—New York, Feb. 10; 
innati, Feb. 14; Boston, Feb. 17. 
Arendt, Elsa Harthan—St. Louis, Feb. 20. 
Austin, Florence—tresno, Feb. 9; San 
‘rancisco, Feb. 15; Portland, Ore., Feb. 18; 
soise, Ida., Feb. 20; Butte, Mont., Feb. 22. 
ana’ Martha Atwood—Lawrence, Mass., 
eb. 15. 

Bauer, Harold—Minneapolis, Feb. 22. 
Beddoe, Mabel—New York, Feb. 10, 13. 


(A£olian 


Cin- 


Beebe, Carolyn—New York, Feb. 8, 16. 
Breeskin, Elias—Philadelphia, Feb. 14; 
soston, Feb. 16. 

Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, Feb. 14, 20. 


Brown, Eddy—Washington, Feb. 15. 
Clarke, Rebecca—New York, Feb. 10, 13. 
Connell, Horatio—Brooklyn, Feb. 21. 
Cronican, Lee—Fresno, Keb. 9; San Fran- 
isco, Feb. 15; Portland, ‘Ore., Feb. 18; Boise, 
ida., Feb. 20; Butte, Mont., ‘Feb. 22. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Boston, Feb. 16. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Feb. 10. 
F Les Mildred—New York (£olian Hall), 


Dufault, Paul—New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 
10; Holyoke, Mass., Feb. 11; W oonsocket, 
R. I, Feb. 17; Central Falls, R. I., Feb. 18. 


Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, Feb. 24. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Minneapolis, Feb. 22. 

Galli-Curci, ‘Mme. —New York (Hippo- 
drome), Feb. 10. 

Garrison, Mabel — Chicago, Feb. 14; 
Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 21. 

Gauthier, Eva—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 10. 

Gluck, Alma—New York 
Feb. 9; Boston, Feb. 12. 


(Carnegie Hall), 


Goodwin, Wilmot — Fresno, Feb. 9; San 
Francisco, Feb. 15; Portland, Ore., Feb. 18; 
Boise, Ida., Feb. 20; Butte, Mont., Feb. 22. 


Gunn, Kathryn Platt—New York, Feb. 12; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 24. 

Hale, Gertrude—Wagoner, Okla., Feb. 11; 
Nowata, Okla., Feb. 12; Coffeyville, Kan., 
Feb. 14; Pittsburg, Kan., Feb. 15; Chanute, 
Kan., Feb. 16 

Harris, 
Feb. 23. 

Hartmann, 
Hall), Feb. : 

Havens, Raymond—FalL River, Mass., 
15; Amherst, Mass., Feb. 17. 

Hempel, Frieda—Waterbury, 
14; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 18; Lancaster, 
Pa., Feb. 22; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Feb. 25. 

Henry, Mrs. Edith—Wagoner, Okla., Feb. 
11; Nowata, Okla., Feb. 12; Coffeyville, Kan., 
Feb. 14; Pittsburg, Kan., Feb. 15; Chanute, 
Kan., Feb. 16. 

Hills, Charlotte Williams—Boston, Feb. 13. 

Hoffmann-Huss, Hildegard— New York 
(AXolian Hall), Feb. 20. 

Hudson-Alexander, Mme.—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Os te es: Elizabeth Parks—Hackensack, 


George, Jr.—Farmington, Conn., 


Arthur— New York (olian 
) Feb. 


Conn., Feb. 


» Feb. 11. 
uss, Fenty Holden—New York (£olian 
Hall. Feb. 20. 
Jacobinoff, Sascha—New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 16. 
Land, Harold—Newark, N. J., Feb. 24. 
Leveroni, Elvira—Boston, Feb. 24. 
Levitzki, Mischa—Cincinnati, Feb. 9. 


Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Feb. 17, 24. 


MacCue, Beatrice—Cleveland, Feb. 13. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Feb. 13; San Diego, Cal., 
Feb. 20. 

Maazel, Marvine — Dallas, Tex., Feb. 18; 
San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 22. 

Martin, Eugene M.—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Feb. 21. 

Martin, Frederic—Boston, Feb, 17. 
amen, John—Boston, Feb. 10, 12, 
4. 17. 

McMillan, Florence—Evansville, Ind., Feb. 


14; Terra Haute, Feb. 15; Sioux City, Feb. 18. 
Menth, Herma—Rock Hill, S. C., Feb. 15; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 17. 
Mero, Yolanda—New York (®olian Hall), 


Feb. 11. 
Miller, Reed — Montclair, N. J Feb. 9; 
Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 11. 
Mukle, May—New York, Feb. 10, 13. 
Feb. 13; 


Urey, Lambert — Reno, Nev., 
e 


Boston, Feb. 14, 17. 
Onelli, Enrichetta—Davenport, Ta., Feb. 9; 
Quincy, Ill., Feb. 14; Hannibal, Mo., Feb. 16; 


Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 19; Springfield, Mo., Feb. 
20: Pittsburgh, Kan., Feb. 23. 

Marie Rappold, Lucille Collette, Morgan 
Kingston—New York (®olian Hall), Feb. 22. 
Raynolds, Serame—Minneapolis, Feb. 24. 
Richardson, Martin—Carrollton, Mo., Feb., 
9; Macon, Mo., Feb 11: Tarkio, Mo., Feb. 
12; Leavenworth, Kan., Feb. 13; Kansas Cit#, 


Mo., Feb. 15. 

Roberts, Emma—New York City (New 
York Symphony Orchestra), Feb. 15; Erie, 
Pa., Feb. 18. 

Sala, Antonio—Wagoner, Okla., Feb. 11: 
Nowata, Okla.. Feb. 12; Coffeyville. Kan., 
Feb. 14: Pittsburg, Kan., Feb. 15; Chanute, 
Kan., Feb. 16. 

Salvi, Alberto—Carrollton, Mo., Feb. 9; 
Macon, Mo., Feb. 11; Tarkio, Mo., Feb. 12; 
Leavenworth, Kan., Feb. 13; Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb. 15. 

Sapin, Caro—Malden, Mass., Feb. 18; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 22, 24. 

Saslavsky, Boris— New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 15. 

Schofield, Edgar—Chicago, Feb. 20: Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., Feb. 21. 

Schkolinlk, ilja—New York (®olian Hall), 
Feb. 

Smaliman, John—Plymouth, Mass., Feb. 15. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Feb. 
10, 12; Springfield, O., Feb. 15; Rochester, 


N. Y., Feb. 18; Easton, Pa., Feb. 20. 
Stillings, Kemp—New York (®Zolian Hall). 
Feb. 18. 


Stojowski, Sigismund—New York (/£olian 
Hall), Feb 1, 
Thibaud, Jacques— New York (olian 
Hall), Feb. 22. 


Van Barentzen, Aline—New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 9. 


Wadler, Mayo—New York (A®£olian Hall), 
Feb. 15. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—San Francisco, Feb 


10. 
Whipp, Hartridge—New York, Feb. 14. 


Willeke, Wiliiam—Boston, 
cago, Feb. 15, 16; 
Louis, Feb. 22, 23. 


Feb, 11; Chi- 
Erie, Pa., Feb. 18; St. 


Williams, Grace Bonner—Plymouth, Mass., 
Feb. 16. 

Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle—New York, 
Feb. 14 (4A£olian Hall). 

Witherspoon, Herbert—New York, Feb. 14 


(AXolian Hall). 
Wyckoff, Jessie—New York (A£olian Hall), 
Feb. 11. 


Ensembles 

Berkshire Quartet— New York (olian 
Hall), Feb. 11. 
: Biltmore Musicale—New York (Biltmore), 
“eb. 15. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 14; Boston, Feb, 21. 
Bostonia Sextette Club—Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Feb. 11 to 18; Texas, 
Okla., Mo., Feb. 18 to 285. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Feb. 9; Milwaukee, Feb. 18; Chicago, Feb. 


21. 
Cincinnati de ag Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Feb. 9, 22, 2 
~—— and Haydn. a Feb. 
17. 
Institute of Musical 


Art—New York Stu- 


dents’ Concert (4£olian Hall), Feb. 23. 

Letz Quartet — New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 23. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — Oak- 
land, Cal., Feb. 9; San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
10; Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 11; Logan, Utah, 
Feb. 13; Salt Lake City, Feb. 14, 15; Grand 
Junction, Col., Feb. 17; Colorado Springs, 
Feb. 18; Minneapolis, Feb. 22, 24 


New York Chamber Music Society — New 
York, Feb. 8, 16. 

Paulist Choristers of Chicago—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 11. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb, 9. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 16. 

San Carlo Opera Company—Minneapolis, 
Feb. 9: Mankato, Feb. 11, 12: Red Wing, 
Minn., Feb. 13; St. Paul, Feb. 14, 16. 

San Francisco ‘Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Feb. 10 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Feb. 17. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Feb. 9, 10, 15, 16. 17, 22, 23, 24. 

Symphony Concert for Young People — 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 23. 

Symphony Society of New York — New 
York (A®olian Hall), Feb. 16, 17. 

Union Symphony Orchestra—New 
(7£olian Hall), Feb. 22. 


Yor': 





INDIANAPOLIS WELCOMES 
NOTED VISITING MUSICIANS 


Music-Lovers Enjoy Concerts’ by 
Cherniavsky Trio and Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 31.—The 
Cherniavsky Trio gave a splendid pro- 
gram of chamber music and solos on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 27, in the Murat 
Theater. The audience was lacking in 
size, but not in enthusiasm. The ac- 
companiments for the violinist and ’cell- 
ist were finely played by Alex. Czerny. 
The Trio performed delightfully. 

It was a fairly large audience that 
greeted the Cincinnati Orchestra, with 


Victor Herbert as guest conductor, on 
last evening at the Murat. The pro- 
gram was popular in make-up and was 
excellently played. Mr. Herbert has 
host of admirers here. Worthy of com- 
ment here is Herbert’s loyalty to Amer- 
ican composers, which he displayed in 
announcing the extra numbers, which 
were compositions by MacDowell, Arthur 
Nevin and Cadman. 

“American Day” was observed by the 
Matinée Musicale at the meeting yester- 
day afternoon at Hollenbeck Hall, when 
compositions by Horatio Parker, Harry 
Matthews, H. Clough-Leighter, Walter 
Rummel, Ceci] Burleigh, Charles Mad- 
den and MacDowell were given. Those 
giving the program were Hallem Daw- 
son Morrell, Helena Sipe, Juliet Robin- 
son, Mrs. E. Edgecomb, Mrs. S. K. Ruick, 
Mrs. F. T. Edenharter and the choruses 
under the direction of Alex. one 





MANY ITHACA RECITALS 


Conservatory Members in Concert Series 
—Welcome Leginska 


ITHACA, N. Y., Jan. 25.—John Chip- 
man, tenor; Giuseppe Fabbrini, pian- 
ist; Mrs. R. C. Rodgers, soprano, of the 
faculty of the Conservatory of Music, 
with George C. Williams, head of the 
elocution department, are giving a series 
of events for the benefit of the two 
charity organizations of the city. Mrs. 
Rodgers, who has appeared upon three 
of the programs, as well as appearing 
before several of the larger clubs in the 
city, is attaining an enviable position as 
a concert singer. Shc has filled several 
engagements in outside cities, appearing 
as soloist with several orchestras. Mrs. 
Rodgers is the soloist of the First Meth- 
odist Church of this city, and her hus- 
band is director of the choir. 

The last of the series of concerts to 
be given this season by the Music De- 
partment of Cornel! University was held 
on Jan. 24, with Ethel Leginska, pian- 
ist, as the attraction. The audience, 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORIX 

















A recital was given on Jan. 30 by W. 
Henri Zay at his New York studio to in- 
troduce his pupil, Iseult Morice, an Eng- 
lish girl, who displayed a fine dramatic 
soprano voice and who has studied for 
several years with Mr. Zay, first in Lon- 
don and now in New York. She has a 
big range and the richness and heauty of 
tone throughout was remarked upon by 
the large company of musicians and ar- 


tists. She sang the arias “Il est doux,” 
from “Heérodiade,” and “Mi chiamano 
Mimi,” from “Bohéme,” also songs by 


Cuvillier, Gretchaninoff, Debussy, Fair- 
child and Mallinson. 

Mr. Zay, besides playing the accompa- 
niments, sang an aria from “Lakmé” and 
“Quand ero paggio,” from “Falstaff,” 
also several songs by Fauré, Clarence 
Lucas and Homer with artistic finish. 
Mr. Zay also gave an exposition of the 
art of “Singing on the Timbre.” 

Mr. Zay will give a series of these re- 


citals. 
+ * + 


Pupils of Josef Adler, pianist, were 
heard in recital at Mothers’ Helper 
School, New York, Jan. 20. An excellent 
program of works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Gade, Dutton, Chopin, Lack, Strauss, 
Grieg and Mozart was effectively played 
by Mathilda Sper, Irving 
Marjorie Lapham, Minna Bernstein and 
Rena Heyman, all youngsters in their 
early teens. Especial praise should be 
awarded to Minna Bernstein, who is only 
eleven years of age, for her delightful i in- 
terpretation of Mozart’s Concerto in D 
Minor. 


Dulberger, 


Pupils of the Sergei Klibansky studios 
who are making appearances this sea- 
son include the following: Lotta Mad- 
den, whose song recital will take place 
in AMolian Hall on Monday, March 11, 
instead of the date previously announced. 
Gertrude Gulledge sang at the Central 
Christian Church on Sunday, Jan. 27. 
On the same day Frances East was solo- 
ist at the Broadway Baptist Church, 
New York. 

* * * 

Olga Barabini-Kuehne, pianist, an art- 
ist-pupil of Paolo Martucci, was heard 
in recital at the Princess Theater, Jan. 
27. A well-chosen program, including 
works of modern and classic composers, 
was offered, in which Mme. Kuehne dis- 
closed fine musicianship and technique. 
A Scherzo by Giuseppe Martucci was one 
of the outstanding features. John 
Kuehne, baritone, was the assisting art- 
ist, and earned praise for his excellent 
singing of the aria ‘“Mentre ti lascio,”’ 
by Mozart; a Russian group, and several 
interesting numbers of his own compo- 
sition. 

7 * * 

Marguerite Hannah Rodger, soprano; 
Helen Frey, soprano; Eliza Donnelly, 
contralto; Edward K. Taylor, tenor, and 
Dr. Ralph Morris, tenor, pupils of Wal- 
ter S. Young, gave an enjoyable recital 
at Mehlin Hall, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 2. The program con- 
tained many American songs by Bur- 
leigh, Johnson, Beach, Horsman, Homer, 
Foote, Woodman, Lieurance and Fay 
Foster. Mrs. Young played the accom- 
paniments ably. 





nearly as large as before the war began, 
was more enthusiastic than at the former 
appearance of the pianist, when with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra she was 
the soloist. The program included num- 
bers by Chopin, Scarlatti, Liszt, Bala- 
kireff and Liadow. N. G. B. 





TRIBUTE TO MISS MILLER 


Camp Lee Troops Present Contralto 


with Traveling Bag 


Christine Miller is letting her light 
shine before men who thoroughly appre- 
ciate her work and personality. She has 
been giving concerts down at the soldier 
encampments. The other day at Camp 
Lee, Va., she sang before some 3000 
“dough-boys,” and they made the rafters 
ring with joy at hearing the quick juxta- 
position of her “high-brow,” and her 
“low-brow” songs. Earl Mitchel was 
Miss Miller’s accompanist. He used to 
be one of the best on the concert stage, 
and now he is accompanying the guard 
as a corporal. 

The men of the 320th Infantry gave 
Christine Miller a luncheon. As they 
were seated one of the men arose po 
offered a toast. ‘We want to show Miss 
Miller how much we think of her and 
how much we appreciate what she has 
done for us. The men of Company G 
want to present her with this traveling 
bag, with best wishes for her success.” 
Miss Miller protested. “You have so 
little, and you give me so much, I wish 
you wouldn’t do it.” And then she choked 
up and did something feminine with a 
handkerchief. To be herself the giver 
is more characteristic of Christine 
Miller. She has found it more blessed 
than to receive. B. G. 





Austin-Goodwin-Cronican Have Large 
Audiences on Tour 


The tour of Florence Austin, violinist, 
Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, and Lee Cron- 
ican, pianist, has proven highly success- 
ful this fall. Their audiences are three 
times as large as two years ago when 
Mr. Goodwin visited the same cities. In 
Denver, on Jan. 26 they played to an 
audience of 900, winning hearty appro- 
bation for their artistic program. They 
reach San Francisco on Feb. 10 and will 
then be heard on the Pacific Coast. 





Cedar Falls (Iowa) Ministers Want 


Volunteers for Church Music 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA, Jan. 26.—The 
ministerial association at Cedar Falls 
has adopted a resolution asking that, in 
so far as possible, music in churches 
should be by volunteers. For several 
years at least half of the fourteen 
churches have been employing organists 
or choir directors and many of the prin- 
cipal singers were paid. This has given 
music of an exceptionally high order and 
once or twice a month each choir gave 


a musical program, at which the crowds 
have been so great that many had to be 
turned away. These choirs have been a 
heavy drain on the finances of the 
churches, but at the same time they 
were excellent drawing ecards. It will 
be decided later whether the ministers 
will insist on volunteer choirs.  B. C. 





Miss Garrison Triumphs in Watertown 


Mabel Garrison of the Metropolitan 
Opera forces made her initial bow in 
Watertown, N. Y., on Jan. 22, when she 
appeared in the third concert given un- 
der the auspices of the Morning Musi- 
cales. Miss Garrison scored a triumph. 











Joseph Oliveri 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—Joseph 
Oliveri, for the past forty-six years a 
clarinetist in the United States Marine 
Band and the United States Soldiers’ 
Home Band, died here recently. In 1875 
he joined the “Pianoforte Opera,” under 
the leadership of John Philip Sousa, but 
returned with Mr. Sousa to the Marine 
Band a year later. 


William L. Hawes 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 28.—William 
L. Hawes, writer on musical subjects, 
particularly the pianist-composer, Gott- 
schalk, died on Jan. 25. Mr. Hawes 
possessed a number of uncompleted 
works by Gottschalk, also a_ life-mask 
and a silver crown that had been pre- 
sented to him. He was fifty-five years of 
age. 


Baron Daniel De Lange 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 1. — Baron 
Daniel De Lange, formerly director of 
the Conservatory of Music at Amster- 
dam, Holland, died on Jan. 31 at his 
home in the Theosophical Brotherhood 
colony at Point Loma, Cal. Baron De 
Lange was seventy-six years old. 


George Egener 


George Egener, father of Minnie 
Egener, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, died Feb. 1, at the Poly- 
clinic Hospital, following an operation. 
He was born in Amsterdam, Holland, 
sixty-five years ago. He had been con- 
nected with opera for the last forty 
years and was assistant stage manager 
under Stanton & Habelman, Conried and 
Grau. 
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American Singer Tells of Work in English Training Camps | 








Elizabeth Parks, First American 
Woman to Serve in Y.M.C.A. 
Huts in England — Songs 
That the Soldiers Sing— 
Need in This Country for 
Munitions Workers Empha- 
sized by Singer 


s¢. you want to gain some idea of what 

music, especially singing, means to 
the fighting man, I advise you to have 
a chat with Elizabeth Parks. Until last 
spring, to be accurate, until May 5, 
1917, Miss Parks was a concert artist 
and contralto soloist of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Then she decided to go overseas in 
the service of the Y. M. C. A., and her 
work took her to the training camps on 
Salisbury Plains in England, where thou- 
sands of Canadian and Australian vol- 
unteers were having the finishing touches 
put on their fighting education. 

“IT was more interested in the Aus- 
tralian and Canadian men,” said Miss 
Parks, “than in the English, because 
the former were so far away from home 
and their own kin folks. They were de- 
lighted to welcome some one from ‘the 
States’ and promptly named me ‘Miss 
Smiles.’ I continued to be known by 
that name wherever I went in the train- 
ing camps. 

“What did I do? Make myself useful 
about the hut generally. Then I wrote 
letters for the men and talked with them 
about mothers and wives and sweet- 
hearts at home and I sang for and with 
them. 

“Do they care for music? Rather! 
Always one hears them singing when off 


duty. Of course, a great many of their 
songs wouldn’t exactly appeal to concert 
audiences, but they mean a lot to the 
men who sing them. They were paro- 
dies mostly; they adore making up paro- 
dies on every song they ever learned, re- 
lating to all possible and impossible situ- 
ations that a soldier can get into. 


Good Orchestras in Camp 


“When I gave recitals I used to sing 
the things that I had heard the men 
sing and knew that they liked, songs 
of ‘Blighty’ and such songs as ‘Where 
My Caravan Has Rested’ and ‘The End 
of a Perfect Day.’ They adore that, and 
every soldier sings it. One of these pic- 
tures was taken outside one of the huts, 
just after I had given a program of 
songs for the Australian soldiers. The 
bouquet is made of rowan berries and 
oak leaves and it is tied with a first aid 
bandage. 

“Sometimes I played my own accom- 
paniments and sometimes they were 
played for me by two Canadian violin- 
ists, ‘Parks’s Band’ we called them. 
There were several very good orches- 
tras, made up of enlisted musicians, and 
they used to accompany our programs at 
the huts whenever possible. 

“It was a wonderful thing to come 
home and find the way in which the men 
are being taught to sing in the training 
camps here. There had been no sys- 
tematic attempt to teach the Canadian 
and Australian troops, although they are 
fully as fond of music and of singing 
in groups as our men are. I think the 
effect of teaching the men to sing to- 
gether will undoubtedly have a marked 
effect on keeping up their spirits.” 

Miss Parks was married to Captain 
Hutchinson of the Canadian overseas 
forces shortly before her return to 
America last fall, when her five months’ 
leave of absence from her church work 
had expired. 

Among her exciting experiences of the 
summer was that of being in Folkestone 
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Elizabeth Parks, the American Soprano, in Action at an English Training Camp. 
Orchestral Accompaniment Provided by Canadian Soldier-Musicians. 
companiments at Many of Her Recitals. 


Witley Camp 
when the big air raid took place there. 
Wasn’t Afraid of ’Uns 


“In one of the poorer districts I saw 
the bodies of forty women and children 
who had been killed in one group. The 
Boéches tried to get the big hospital at 
Folkestone, but fortunately for the hun- 
dreds of wounded it escaped unharmed. 
I saw one old woman being carried out 
of a house by two officers, who, even in 
the excitement of getting her moved, had 
remembered to put the old lady’s hat and 
jacket on her. She was expostulating vig- 
orously about being moved out of her 
home. Her son came up to Folkestone the 
next day to take her to a safer part of 
England, but the old lady was resolute. 
‘I’ve lived here forty years,’ she declared 
stoutly, ‘and I aren’t going to be driven 
away by no ’Uns.’ So she stopped.” 

This winter Miss Parks has been giv- 
ing a series of lectures on war work and 
the need that there is in America for 
women to get ready to take the places of 
men released for active service. This is 
not theoretical with her, as she has 
been working in a munitions factory in 
Bloomfield, N. J., in order to thoroughly 
acquaint herself with factory conditions 
and possibilities for women workers. 

“There is the greatest need just now 
for American women of good position 
to go into the factories and make the 
work popular,” Miss Parks says. “Eng- 
lish women found that to be necessary 
very early in the war, and they went to 
work unhesitatingly. The need here is 
urgent, not a theoretical need to be met 
some time in the future. There has been 
untold German propaganda against the 
factory work, girls having been told that 
it is too heavy for a woman to do and 
that none but the very lower classes en- 
gage in it. Both these statements are 
false, but there is real need for women 
of assured standing to take the initia- 
tive here and make the work popular. 
Much of the work of shell making is very 
delicate and can be better done by women 
than men, and an expert worker can 
make as high as $9 a day; even a very 
indifferent worker can be sure of $4 
or $5 a day for her labor.” 

Miss Parks will continue this spring 




















her lectures on her experiences in the 
English training camps. She _ hopes, 
later on, to go overseas again and re- 


One Photograph Shows Her with an 


A Pianist and Two Violinists Afforded the Ac- 
Lower Right-hand Picture: Miss Parks and Captain Cameron of Toronto, at 


sume her song programs and her task 
of being “Miss Smiles” for the men of 
the overseas forces. M. S. 





“PUT GERMAN MUSIC ON 
\SHELF,” SAYS GODOWSKY 





Pianist Takes Stand That All Art Is 
International Until Used for 
National Propaganda 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 29.—‘‘One 
would not suppose that the beauty of 
German song could come from a nation 
of barbarians,” said Leopold Godowsky 
to a reporter yesterday. 

He was being interviewed as to the 
advisability of barring all German music 
from American programs during the 
war and was in no mood of complaisance 
toward those who are dismembering his 
native land and who would have impris- 
oned him in Germany. 

“While art is universal in that the 
soul of genius should rise above the pro- 
vincial, much of German music sets forth 
German life and aspirations in such a 
way as to beguile the hearer and entrap 
the unwary,” said the great pianist. “The 
character of German song with all its 
chaste beauty would not lead one to thinn 
it could be the output of a nation that 
has lapsed into barbarism,” he said, re- 


ferring to the atrocities in Belgium and 
I rance. j 

“This German music would soften our 
horror of these atrocities, and that is its 
subtlety. Take the ‘Meistersinger’ of 
Wagner, for instance; it rhapsodizes on 
the German virtues, it glorifies the Ger- 
man strength, and works which do that 
cannot be tolerated by the Allies at this 
time. 

“Undoubtedly, there are many German 
and Austrian composers who were men 
of peace and love toward their fellow 
men, amiable persons who wouldhave 
been shocked at the actions, the bestiality 
of their descendants. There are many 
who do not attempt to embody German 
propaganda into their works. Art is 
inte.national until it is made the vehicle 
of national, and in this case inhuman, 
propaganda. But until this war ends, 
we must lay the German composers on 
the shelf.” w... 2. 





Gilbert Wilson Takes Up Duties as 
Camp Song Leader 


Gilbert Wilson, bass, has left New 
York for Quantico Naval Station on the 
Potomac, near Washington, D. C., where 
he will act as song leader for the men 
tn training at that station. 
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Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than ali others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos | 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos. | 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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